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OHAl’TEll T. 

A TIME OF PEOORESS. 

TN tlie life of a iiatioji or in the annals of the 
world, half a century may go for next to 
nothing, or it may be pregnant with promise and 
achievement. In the infancy of civilisation, with 
its miracl(!s of stupendoiis architecture, progress 
was so slow as to be wellnigh imperceptible. 
The Tower of Babel was the beginning of public 
works, which have left their memorials in the 
colossal monuments of the Egyptian dynasties. 
Apparently proportioned to the intolerable length 
of patriarchal lives, they show that time was as 
little valued as human effort. The ephemeral 
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empires of the East, the tiny Greek republics, 
or the military world-power of all-absorbing 
Eome, merely refined on the arts, or perfected 
the organisation of their predecessors, as they 
moved onwards in the fiimiliar grooves. The 
troubled sleep of the middle ages, broken by !i 
monotony of hideous nightmares, was but the 
repose of an inevitable reaettion when the shock 
of the barbarians had paralysed the old forms of 
activity. The systems of society had been sub- 
verted ; the brutality of force was again in the 
ascendant ; knowledge was proscribed, for men 
of learning were martyred if tliey liad not the 
fortune to find powerful protectors ; and from 
the palace to tlie hovel, from the king to the 
serf, there was a long and unceasing struggle for 
existence. In Europe, through tliat dark and 
dreary night, the Church was tlie sole safeguartl 
of the oppressed, as she was the last I'efuge for 
the thinker with some tincture of letters. But 
the Church had renounced or neglected lier mis- 
sion before the structures her corruptions had 
sapped were shaken by the zeal of a Hildebrand. 
Then came the Renaissance and the Reformatioji, 
with the promise of release of life and thougld, 
animating the manifold gifts and aspirations 
which ever since have been multiplying and 
directing themselves into frosli channels. Since 
the dawn of the Renaissance tlie world has been 
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moving, though the lights broke slowly through 
the utter darkness, and it was hard at first to 
overcome the inveterate v'ls inertue. But in the 
last fifty or sixty years — for a few years more 
or less count for nothing in the cii’cumstances — 
the pace has become unparalleled, as it has been 
steadily increasing in something like geometrical 
progression. 

The gains and material advances in the last 
sixty years of Euglisli life liave been immense ; 
the accumulations of capital have been simply 
unprecedented, while credit has practically had 
cfirte hlanche; we have been sending out our 
surplus po2)ulation to people continents and ter- 
ritories ; science and invention, stimulated by 
great prizes, have been anticipating our needs, 
and ministering to our social conveniences. The 
art of living agreeably has been cultivated. The 
doctors, with their discoveries and the sanitary 
measures they suggest, have been getting the 
better of epidemics, and holding death at bay ; 
the increase in riches, with the diffusion of com- 
fort, has been more broadly distributed than is 
generally believed ; and, in short, there can be 
little question that the world in general has good 
cause for congratulation. It is impossible to 
realise the blank desolation of the social eclipse 
were the hands of the clock of progress to be 
put back for half a century. Yet the world in 
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general must lament over wasted oj^portunities. 
Nations that were isolated before liave been 
brought into close and continual contact, ilieir 
pulses arc perpetually throbbing in mechanical 
unison through a sensitive network of electrical 
wires. Unhappily the harmony is merely me- 
chanical, and the reign of universal peace and 
goodwill seems as far reniovcKl from us as ever. 
As for England, with whicli wi^ are more nearly 
concerned, we only know that the eventful era 
of wliieli I write has seen our departure in new 
and miftimiliar wa)^s, with the extinction of our 
most cherished political traditions. Tlie (Consti- 
tution, which had been the slow growth of rip(‘ 
experience, which had stood tlie double t(‘st of 
time and trials, under which the country had 
grown rich and 2 ) 0 })ulous, Avliile the home islands 
had expanded into n vast foreign empire, lias 
been radically modified, if not alisolutely ri‘Volu- 
tionised, by a doubh; transfcir of [lolitical power. 
Measures that were jirecipitated by imaginai*}' 
party exigencies miglit \uivi) been inevitable' 
sooner or later ; all the same, it remains to be 
seen how far they may answer tin*, (.‘xpeedations 
of their sanguine autliors, or falsify the jirognos- 
tications of more cautious patriots. 4^1 ui old 
maxim as to not disturbing what is cpiiid will 
suggest itself to conservative minds without dis- 
tinction of party. We hope the best, and are 
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inclined to believe it; for we have faith in 
British luek as in the sterling sense of the 
people. But the stnkes in tills new departure 
are so momentous, that we may well await with 
anxiety the solution of critical problems. 

Dismissing these vital constitutional consider- 
ations, it is more agreeable at the commencement 
of a review of the reign to turn to the position 
and capabilities of our country. We may safely 
say that in tlie last fifty or sixty years Eng- 
land has become relatively a more formidable 
Power to reckon witli than when, subsidising 
the allies that abandoned her on their defeats, 
she maintained the tremendous and exhausting 
struggle tliat exiled Napoleon to St Helena. 
The increase of her wealth, of her industries and 
her commerce, has been enormous, as her popula- 
tion lias wellnigh doubled itself, notwithstanding 
incessant emigration. In spite of the chronic 
complaints of the working classes, who have been 
striking against wages that would have seemed 
wealth to their fathers, all men who arc willing 
to work have had their share in the growing 
prosperity. The emigration, far from draining 
the veins of the mother country, has relieved the 
congestion that found vent in social disturbances 
more dangerous than any we have lately had to 
deal with. It has been peopling new dominions 
beyond the seas with men of one blood, language, 
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and religion, who are bound to us by common 
interests and sympathies. There has been a 
heavy fall in Irish rents, and the new attitude 
of English Radicals has complicated the political 
question ; otherwise, Ireland is very much as she 
was, as may be seen by consulting the journals of 
fifty years ago, while the discontented population 
has been enormously reduced. India has been 
consolidated by annexation or conciliation ; the 
great feudatories enclosed in their scmi-inde- 
pendence in British territory have more enlight- 
ened ideas as to tlie wisdom of loyalty ; the wild 
and warlike elements in the po})nlation arc be- 
taking themselves to peaceful work; and now 
we rule a united empire isolated or fortified 
within a ring-fence by tlie seas, the Himalayas, 
and the frontier of the Indus. Unfriendly for- 
eign critics are fond of sneering at our growing 
impotence, of ridiculing our involuntary self- 
abnegation in European affairs, of predicting our 
decline to the second rank of 8tates. They fail 
to remember, or choose to forget, that our al)ne-* 
gation has been very much a matter of choice, 
and that we are saving the money which is the 
sinews of war, while Continental nations are 
spending. As we indulge ourselv(»s in exemption 
from conscription, we can no longer put great 
standing armies in the field, as, relying too 
entirely on our insular security, we may have 
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been retrenching imprudently on the expenditure 
in fortifications and war-ships. But the men are 
there, so is the money ; and the fact remains that 
we have resources and reserves such as no rival 
European Power possesses. Should the necessity 
arise, which God forbid, we have always that 
Continental conscription to fall back upon ; and, 
were the emergency sufficiently serious, the 
country might clamour for conscription. Short 
of that, whether in England or India, or even in 
the Colonies, recruiting is a mere matter of pay. 
In her Majesty’s wide dominions we have the 
finest fighting material in the world, for service 
anywhere between the equator and the poles. 
Money would bo foithcoming to float fljing 
squadrons of the more handy ships and the 
lighter craft of the future, arming them with the 
war material we could turn out in perfection. 
Money would bo found to make the fortresses 
and harbours practically impregnable, with which 
we lay an iron grasp on the ocean routes, from 
the Cape to Hong Kong, and from Gibraltar to 
the Bermudas. If we will only waken up to 
take due precautions against surprise, we may 
safely trust our honour to time and Providence. 
It has hitherto, perhaps, been a more serious 
matter that, owing to our Constitution being so 
absolutely free, the country should have been 
frequently changing its Ministries, which un- 
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doubtedly is unfavourable to permanent alliances. 
But there are signs already that the enlarged 
constituencies ai‘e inclining to a continuity of 
policy at the Foreign Office; while, for better 
or for worse, it becomes abundantly clear that 
democracy is drifting towards political dictator- 
ships. The only nation tliat can rival or out- 
strip us is the huge American Eepublic; and, 
fortunately, our kinsmen beyond the seas arc 
bound over to keep the peace for tlic best of 
reasons, and they fritter few of tlieir dollars away 
either in formidable fleets or land forces. 

Patriots on the whole may be reassured, though 
pessimism is only too popular ; wliilc as for the 
changes which have been improving our material 
and social condition, it is as diflicult to appre- 
ciate as it is impossil»Ie to doiy them. Those 
everyday comforts of which our ffithers never 
dreamed are become either clujaply attainable 
luxuries, or are considered bare necessities of 
existence ; and we arc so used to our accumulat- 
ing blessings, that we have never licen seriously • 
grateful for them. If we hold to life, the death- 
rate has been going down and the life-span has 
been very appreciably lengthened— which infers, 
of course, a proportionate relief from disease, 
with an increase of keen enjoyment and the plea- 
sures of vigorous existence. We inliabit toler- 
ably healthy cities, with public recreation-grounds 
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and breathing-room ; and we live in better-built 
houses with any number of untaxed windows, for 
which we can afford to pay higher rents. Sub- 
urban railways economise time and contract space, 
so far as the city toilers are concerned ; and even 
clerks and artisans on modest salaries may house 
their families in fresh country air, with easy 
access to the fields and the flowcis; while the 
international railway system has brought quick 
locomotion within the reacli of everybody accord- 
ing to their means. The “ grand tour ” used to 
be the monopoly of the privileged few — a costly 
preliminary education for politics, diplomacy, or 
idleness. Now the busiest capitalist can snatch 
time in a brief holiday to make a fiying trip to 
America, India, and the antipodes, as the hard; 
working and humble Londoner, for the small sum 
of three-and-sixpcnce, may enjoy a summer day 
on the shores of the Channel. F ormerly the many 
to whom pennies were of consequence had to con- 
tent themselves with a chance and occasional 
glance at the costly news-sheets which gave be- 
lated news. Knowing little of what was going on, 
they cared less. A practically prohibitory rate 
of postage cixt them off from communication with 
their friends. Whereas now the showers of 
penny and halfpenny journals keep everybody 
as thoroughly posted up in the affairs of the 
world as any profes.sional politician, while the 
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penny stamp has proved an inestimable boon to 
the poor who set a value on family ties. 

It may be said that we have been speaking 
chiefly of the fairly well to do, and that the work- 
ing classes have been comparatively neglected, 
while their social superioi-s were being enriched. 
Nor do we deny that much may still remain to 
be done for the industrious jioor, l)ut even in the 
meantime they have little reason to be discon- 
tented. Our soldiers and sailors have higher pay 
and shorter service, with sure pi'omotion as the 
reward of good conduct and satisfactory pensions 
in prospect. Our merchant seamen — and I shall 
touch afterwards on their grievances — are never- 
theless navigating more brilliantly lighted seas, 
with lifeboats to be launched for their rescue at 
each dangerous point along our coasts. Although 
the Government inspectors may be occasionally 
negligent or indifferent, there arc official regula- 
tions with regard to their hire. Our artisans 
have leagued themselves in such formidable trade- 
unions, that they have often dictated terms to 
powerful combinations of capitalists. Our factory 
hands work for better wages, though shorter hours, 
under efficient protection. A similar su rveillance 
extends to mines ; casualties are far fewer than 
formerly ; while legislation is ever on the watch 
to assure additional safeguards. Even the lot of 
the comparatively helpless agiicidtural labourer 
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has been marvellously ameliorated ; witness the 
rate of wages and the way of living in the south- 
western counties, where his condition was once a 
scandal to humanity. As for education, we are ab- 
solutely forcing it upon everybody, sorely against 
the will of the relatives of the ungrateful victims. 

I have been glancing at the brighter side of 
things, I confess, and I shall have something to 
say as to the dark corners and the shadows. In 
an old country like our own, there must always 
be grievances; and at this moment apparently 
it is the landed aristocracy, the farmers, the yeo- 
men, and their labouring dependants, who have 
the gravest cause for apprehension. But public 
opinion is awake, and is directing the forces of 
legislation. Liberality is still a British virtue. 
Reformers and philanthropists are only at the 
beginning of a scries of labours the importance 
of which is universally recognised. The poor and 
the vicious will be always with us ; and though 
very much has been done for them already, much 
remains to be done. We shall have troubles abroad 
and anxieties at home, and it must be our care to 
take precautions against the one and the other. 
But our ever-increasing activity and prosperity 
in the past is of the happiest omen for our progress 
in the future ; and though we must reckon with 
the uncertainty of all mortal things, assuredly 
there are no signs as yet of national decay. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 

W ITHOUT sclf-flutteiy, wc may safely say 
that the growtli and development of the 
British Constitution is the hest tril)ute to the 
qualities of the British nation. By fostering 
free institutions, they have proved their capacity 
for self-government. T need not traci' tin; Con- 
stitution to its sources in the free, and popular 
Witenagemot of the Saxons, go hack to the 
recognition of representative “ knights of the 
shire ” by the masterful Conqueror, or revert 
to the first probable summonses to I'epresenta- 
tives of the boroughs for the memorable Parlia-' 
ment of Simon dc Montfort. It is enough to 
call attention to what Hallam describes as the 
expansive energy of our national legislation ; to 
note the evcr-inereasing force of public opinion, 
which steadily assured the privileges it had won 
by indefatigable efforts. In the times of the 
Tudors the Parliaments were distinctly less free 
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than they had been undei' the most domineering 
of the warlike Plantagencts. Henry VIII. did 
not hesitate to appear in person at the critical 
debates of his “ faithful Commons,” and his most 
patriotic counsellors were compelled to choose 
between carrying out his designs or losing their 
places or their heads. But even the Tudors, in 
the plenitude of popularity and power, never 
pushed personal interference beyond a certain 
point. They k(!pt touch with the feelings of a 
formidable popular Opposition, and they had 
the quick political tact in which Charles I. was 
lamentably lacking. The measures of the Long 
Parliament more than vindicated the independ- 
ence of its members. With the exception of the 
Bill of Rights, the Revolution Settlement rather 
concerned itself with securing stronger guarantees 
than with introducing essential changes. 

In fact, down to the short reign of William 
IV,, the development of the Constitution had 
been gradual and tentative. The constitutional 
system had worked so well on the Avhole, that the 
people were fairly satisfied. The dullest could 
see that, in spite of excessive dniins for war ex- 
penditure, the country had been rapidly advanc- 
ing in px’ospcrity ; while the wars which increased 
taxation and ran up the price of bread had greatly 
mriched influential classes. The farmers, selling 
their gi'ain at almost fabulous prices, made for- 
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tunes, notwithstanding the rise in rents. The 
manufacturers profited by Protection, and the 
milk and factories were freciuently busy, not- 
withstanding the “ Orders in Council ” and the 
closing of the Continental ports. The general 
impoverishment and distress wdiich succeeded to 
that period of forced and fictitious prosperity set 
the mind of tlie nation seetliiiig. The burden- 
some war debts remained, but the tax-paying 
powers of the population were grievously dimin- 
ished. The farmers who had habituated them- 
selves to more luxurious ways of living had still 
to pay the higher rents, although wheat and 
stock had been falling. Yet tlie Corn-laws kept 
up the price of the loaf, while wages had been 
diminishing towards starvation-point both in the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts. Men 
who would willingly liave worked were thrown 
out of employment, while the many wlio w’cre 
naturally indolent or vicious took kindly to beg- 
gary or crime. Yet all the time the nation had 
been somewhat advancing in education, and 
ignorance was just sufficiently enliglitcned to 
lend a ready ear to plausilde oratory. Tlien 
came the natural conse<[ucnccs, for better or 
worse. The suficring Wiis obvious. Tlicrc were 
class grievances, real and imaginary, to be re- 
dressed ; aiid the field wiis thrown open to large- 
minded reformers, as to agitators of all sorts. 
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with their infallible specifics. Some of these 
reformers were clear-sighted statesmen who saw 
into futurity, and sought to anticipate demands 
that were just and inevitable. Not a few were 
unscrupulous knaves and self-seekers, who advo- 
cated claims that were absurd or outrageous, and 
threw oil upon the fire for their selfish purposes. 
In any case, the times were ripe for sweeping 
and almost subversive changes ; and in the irony 
of history the political revolution began in the 
reign of a good-humoured monarch who was in- 
different as Gallio to all these things, till he be- 
gan to realise and resent encroachments on his 
royal prerogative. The shock to the vested in- 
terests of the moneyed classes was rude, but per- 
haps it was the conscientious and well-meaning 
King who suffered most keenly in the envenomed 
Eefonn struggle. 

When the King came to the throne, notwith- 
standing those chronic convulsions among the 
lower orders which had been aggravated by excep- 
tional circumstances, everything seemed to Con- 
servatives to be for the best, on the whole, in 
the best of practicable worlds. The Crown, the 
; Court, the landed aristocracy, and the com- 
4 mercial capitalists had good reason to be satis- 
f fied- They returned the representatives who 
governed the country, and could rely on com- 
manding majorities upon all the questions which 
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effected them. At the same time, whether they 
acted on personal or public grounds, it cannot be 
said that they deliberately abused their power. 
Though England might submit to the rule of a 
“ Venetian oligarchy,” public opinion had always 
asserted its rights, and the voice of the people 
had made itself lieard under essentially aristo- 
cratic administration. Parliamentary leaders 
were in the habit, like the Tudors, of keeping 
a finger on the popular pulse ; and if they ne- 
glected or misconstrued the symptoms, they had 
invariably cause for regret. The difference now 
was that tlieir hands were forced, and with a 
suddenness that came as a surprise. Not that 
the question of Parliamentary Reform was a new 
one ; it had been taken up l)y the elder and the 
younger Pitt ; but hitherto it had been specula- 
tively debated and lightly dismissed, since there 
was but slight 2)ressure on tlit; Houses of Parlia- 
ment. By this time, however, popular discontent 
had been gathering and fermenting. What was 
more important, it had found dcfinit(^ and elo- 
quent expression through men like Lords Grey 
and Althorp, who W(‘re grave and experienced 
politicians, whose station was as high as their 
patriotism was unimpeachable. Even such great 
borough-holders as Lor<ls Fitz-William and Dar- 
lington had been converted. The ^fories might 
differ from them widely, ljut they could not 
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denounce them as revolutionists. The old Whigs 
were placing themselves at the head of the new 
Eadicals, with the determination of settling the 
question they had raised, and with the resolution 
of directing a movement that might become dan- 
gerous. Thenccforwai'd a thoroughgoing Reform 
Bill had become inevitable; it was but a question, 
first of the' time, and secondly, of the settle- 
ment of its limits ; while a power that had been 
springing up between the people and their so- 
called representatives threw its formidable in- 
fiuence into the scales with the reformer's. A free 
press had been growing up with the spread of 
free speech ; and while agitators were “ orating ” 
on hundreds of prcviircial platforms, no fewer 
than ten out of the thirteen metropolitan papers 
reported their speeches at length, and backed up 
their arguments in leaders. 

Tliere can be no question that with the pass- 
ing of the first Reform Bill the political pendu- 
lum swung towards its centre of gravity. The 
great middle class, which had been rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth, intelligence, and numbers, 
had hitherto had no fair share in the national 
representation. Men who largely contributed 
to the taxes had small concern in voting them ; 
while it was matter of even more importance 
that they had as little to say on the imposts 
which affected their business. Great manufac- 
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turin^ cities sent no members to AVestminstci , 
boroughs with no constituents wei*e represented 
by a couple of members. The glaring abuse had 
been rectified to a certain extent by sale and 
purchase in open market : the manufacturer who 
had made a fortune could always buy a seat, as 
wealthy West Indians and nabobs from Hindu- 
stan would sit for colonial and Indian interests. 
The old system was defended by plau.siblc argu- 
ments, though it is notewortliy that all tliese 
arguments were urged on bchalt of the richer 
and more influential classes. Even the most 
rotten of rotten boroughs Avere defended on pleas 
which were not without force, and wliich have in 
some measure justified the forebodings of their 
advocates. The Gattons and Uhl 8a ruins oftered 
openings to ambitious young men who had 
neither the means nor the name for contesting 
extensive constituencies; and, moreover, tliey 
.served as refuges for state.smcn of eminence who 
had been rejected elsewhere by public; caprice. 
Such argumesnts were urgeil in vain by tin* 
defenders of a desperate (;ause, who felt they 
were foredoomed to failure*. 'flic wiser and 
most moderate of the Tories Avould gladly 
have conceded much to delay iiidefinitely the 
radical innovations wdiich they believed to be 
fraught with infinite danger. Wo find even a 
tlioroughgoing, though somewhat short-sighted. 
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partisan like Croker, writing to Peel to urge 
him to resist Eeform as a principle, while con- 
ceding in prudence the minor proposals of the 
measure. But the time had gone by for sat- 
isfying an excited democracy with concessions 
and partial sops; the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill, received the reluctant ap- 
proval of the King and the Upper Chamber, As 
for the “ nothing but the Bill,” that was absurd ; 
it should have been plain that there could be 
no such thing as finality in Reform till it had 
touched the bottom of universal suffrage. That 
sure presentiment of the clejir-sighted went far to 
justify the obstructive opposition conscientiously 
offered to the Bill by many who had no per- 
sonal interest in maintaining venerable abuses. 
Meanwhile, however, the \Vliig chiefs of the 
Cabinet, putting a drag on the movement they 
dared not arrest, guarded, so far as was practi- 
cable, the interests of the aristocracy and land- 
owners. Boroughs with less than two thousand 
inhabitants might be disfranchised ; boroughs 
with fewer than four thousand might cease to 
return two members ; the franchise might be 
confciTcd on the vigorous manufacturing cities, 
which could not fail to exercise an increasing in- 
fluence In Parliament ; but at the same time, the 


petty county towns had still retained a most dis- 
proportionate influence, while no less than sixty- 
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five of the vacated seats were transferred to the 
counties and preserved to the agricultural inter- 
est. Yet it was roughly estimated that 135 
seats were lost by the landed aristocracy to the 
middle classes, though calculations of the kind 
are difficult of verification. 

Whatever the nature of the changes or the 
apparent value of the safeguards, the Bill in its 
consequences, if not in its inception, proved 
essentially revolutionary. It not only revolution- 
ised the constitution, but the fundamental con- 
ditions, of tlie English social system. It gave an 
inevitable impulse to subsequent reforms, origi- 
nating in the long-suppressed aspirations of the 
middle classes, and it split existing parties into 
sections, owing to the necessity of conciliating 
th.e new constituencies. The Corporation Act, 
for example, could never have been so quickly 
carried ; the Corn-law agitation, which was to 
impoverish the landed interest, and deprive it 
even of indirect political power, would never 
have succecided so thoroughly had they not been 
supported by votes as well as argument. It is 
true that in the last fifty-four years the Premiers, 
with three notable exceptions, have been either 
peers or aristocrats. It is true that men of rank 
or of high connections have invariably formed 
the majority in the Cabinets ; nevertheless, in 
place of governing as they used to do, statesmen, 
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like the well-disciplined saints of Milton, have 
been learning, though unwillingly, to serve and 
wait. 

The men who were most overbearing with their 
colleagues, and even with the Crown, still figured 
on the platforms and the hustings as Ministers 
who accepted their mission from the people. 
The capitalists and craftsmen of the manufac- 
turing and industrial counties, realising their 
possible power, organised their strength with the 
resolution of increasing it. Birmingham and 
Manchester were courted and consulted, though 
the ideas of those flourishing communities could 
scarcely be supposed to be disinterested ; while 
the views of our ancient seats of learning, and 
of the men of intellect, leisure, and means, who 
had the misfortune to have been educated in 
their colleges, came to be regarded as “academi- 
cal and unpractical.” Does any one believe that 
the late Lord Derby would ever have hazarded 
the famous “ leap in the dark,” had lie not been 
spurred forward by the pushing leaders of the 
industrial classes, and by the apprehension of 
alienating future constituents? Yet, after all. 
Lord Derby only decided to precipitate what 
could not, in the course of things, have been 
indefinitely delayed. Each reduction of the 
franchise leads down necessarily to another, till 
we touch manhood suflrage pure and simple ; 

7^0-7. 
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and then we sliall begin to take into practical 
consideration the claims of women and children, 
and of lunatics in their lucid intervals. We 
should have said that the middle classes had 
overreached tliemselvcs in giving the last violent 
impulse to tlie pendulum, were it not that, like 
the concessions of Conservative Ministers, the 
latest Kadical Eefonn Bill was merely a (|uestion 
of time. By logically involving the lowering of 
the franchise beyond St George’s Channel, it has 
been the ijnmediate cau.se of our burning Irish 
anxieties. It is impossible to i)r(‘diet what fur- 
ther may come of it. In any case, the democ- 
racy arc our dictatoi’s now, and we (tan oidy 
hope they may show themselv('s self-denying 
and sagacious. They may bi' paeilic, and devote, 
their attention to domestic reforms ; or they may 
be bellie(j.se, as they may fane}', at the e.xpense 
of the “ capilalist.s,” and throw the weight of 
their wars on the income-tax. Bo that as it 
may, the signs arc that wi; shall ultimatedy settle 
down under personal government by pojudar 
autocrats. It is to be hoped that their pa- 
triotism may justify tlu^ trust which the igno- 
rant ma.sscs will blindly confide to their man- 
datories ; or that Britai)i’s proverbial luck may 
still pull the empire through its difficulties. 



CHAPTER ITI. 


FREE AND INDEPENDENT ELECTORS. 

rpiIE country may have gained by electoral 
reform, but various interests have suffered 
severely. It is certain that we pay dearly for 
])urity, and sundry sorts and conditions of men 
have sad reason to complain. Formerly the 
few contributed to the Avelfare of the many ; 
and a general election was a boon to all ex- 
(•,ept the candidates who were to contest the 
seats. Money was set in free circulation from 
the highest down to the lowest. The nobles 
and great landowneis who were branded as 
borough-mongers had an opportunity of re- 
plenishing the bankeis’ balances they had been 
draining for the benefit of trade. Bloated 
capitalists with a tendency to hoard were bled 
for the behoof of the needy community. The 
covetous were compelled to assume a virtue if 
they had it not ; the grasping became generous, 
and misers turned spendthrifts. The barrien; of 
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caste and class were broken down for the time, 
and the haughty candidate went hat in hand 
and cash in pocket to solicit the suffrages of the 
free and very independent. For in that golden 
age the strictly limited franchise was a sure 
source of profit as well as a privilege; and 
healthy political interests were stimulated when 
each elector was entered for pecuniary stakes. 
In Hull, for example, which was a relatively 
extensive constituency, the regulation price of 
a vote was a couple of guineas, while twice as 
much was paid for a plumper. There was an 
honourable understanding that the debts should 
stand over till the last day when any bribery 
petition could be presented. Yet the electors 
of Hull might envy their neighbours in the 
smaller boroughs with only a few scores of 
freeholders, where occasionally the recognised 
tariff was £100 per vote. In these the patriot 
deliberately weighed his decision while eloquent 
arguments were being urged alternately by the 
agents of the blue and the yellow. He smoked 
and drank and discussed the questions of the, 
day to a sonorous and seductive chink of guineas 
in the back parlour of the busy public-house. 
As he staggered homewards enveloped in clouds 
of soothing tobacco, he was stealthily followed 
and accosted by smooth-spoken gentlemen with 
fair credentials in the shape of crisp bank-notes. 
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He might treat, as he was being “treated,” on 
liberal terms; or he might hold over his vote 
like a load of wheat or a pocket of hops in the 
hope of a fancy price in a tightened market. 
In the Pactolean prospect of the election he 
had “run ticks” with the shopkeepers, and he 
was bound in honour to liquidate his liabilities. 
His wife was flattered, his pretty daughters were 
kissed ; there were showers of bonnets and rib- 
bons and female finery, and, in short, there was 
a general carnival of jollity, charity, and good- 
will. 

In those good old days there was no precipi- 
tation ; everything was done with due delibera- 
tion, and the Constitution, like the early Chris- 
tians, considered the poor. To say nothing of 
the long preliminary canvassing, the polls were 
kept open for fourteen days in England, and not 
unfrequcntly for a couple of months or more in 
Ireland. Throughout that merry fortnight there 
was free drinking for all; the unemployed and 
impecunious found light and pleasant occupation 
in acting as paid agents and canvassers. For it 
was worth while securing the support even of 
non-elcctors ; and when clamorous crowds were 
to congregate round the hustings, much d(v 
pended on the show of hands and the expres- 
sions of popular sympathy. Then in a hot fight 
for some great county, wheeled carriages of all 
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kinds were put in requisition to bring up out- 
lying voters. Lord John Eusscll said in his 
famous Reform speech that the cost of a con- 
tested Yorkshire election averaged £150,000; 
and it Avas estimated that in the battle of 1817, 
the three parties had expended upwards of half 
a million. Everything was hired, from the 
mourning - coaches to the market - carts ; even 
hearses carried the living in place of the dead, 
and all the seats in the through stage-coaches 
Averc booked by contract for a term. As the 
nomination day dr(‘w near, and the contest grew 
more critical, it must have been dedightful to 
admirers of our institutions to witness the exu- 
berant enthusiasm. After weeks of hard drink- 
ing and hot d(;bate the minds of the voters were 
warmed up to fever-pitch. In the generous ex- 
citement, it must l)e confessed that breaches of 
the peace wt-n; m^t infrequent ; but that was 
only anticipating the ideal of our own times, 
which demands deep political (;onviction l)(‘forc 
all things. There would often be a fierce free- 
fight before the hustings, when, with the beer 
and the bludgeons, the brickbats and the Imiss 
bands, there would b(‘ breaking of heads and 
shivering of window-panes. T'hose outbreaks of 
popular sentiment were pumdiliou.sly and chiv- 
alrously disavowed from either side of the lius- 
tings ; yet there was something to be said for 
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them. For if platform oratory went for any- 
thing, they were all in favour of tried politicians 
who had been trained to stand fire. The hero 
of a score of fights who had justified the confi- 
denee of his party eould address himself collee- 
tively to the reporters, if not to the mob ; while 
the novice with little nerve for his new vocation, 
stammered, hesitated, and lost his head under 
showers of mud and volleys of promiscuous 
missiles. The scene at the show of hands was 
exciting ; but there was sure to be a dramatic 
denouement at the declaration of the poll. Then 
the pent-up feelings of the contending factions 
found vent, and tlic seething and shouting market 
place became a pandemonium. If the successful 
candidate chanced to be the unpopular one, he 
would prudently have retained a body-guard of 
pugilists, or surrounded himself with a sturdy 
volunteer corps of frieivdly fanners and yeomen. 
While ranged on the other side would be the 
gangs of roughs, primed in th(i public-houses and 
paid for the day, who were usually the friends 
of progress, peace, retrenchment, and j’urity. 
Veterans with nerves of iron, and ambitious 
lawyers with foreheads of brass, might delight 
in those great gladiatorial performances, and like 
them the better for the dash of danger. We 
may believe that Brougham positively revelled 
in the battles he fought in Yorkshire. But our 
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excellent Constitution, in its catholic tolerance, 
had considered the characters and feelings of 
more retiring men, who were modestly thought- 
ful of their immediate concerns, and content to 
record their silent votes. They could always be 
returned for a close borough, if they were will- 
ing to pay the price or swallow the pledges. 
Needy proprietors of parliamentary patronage, 
like Sir Pitt Crawley, sold a spare second scat 
without reserve, and so were some £1500 per 
iinnum in pocket ; while wealthy peers who con- 
trolled a plurality of parliamentary interests, 
like the Lonsdales, the Ilcrtfords, the New- 
castles, &c., nominated their delegates as tenants 
at will, with a sure and certain faith in an abso- 
lute identity of opinion. There were exceptions, 
when from party or personal motives the lords 
paramount of the Tiilliputian corporations “ pre- 
sented ” some eminent politician who had been 
ousted elsewhere; but, as a rule, their repre- 
sentatives in the Commons were the echoes of 
their own voices in the Peers. Thus they had 
guarantees against the neglect of ungrateful 
Ministers, since, in the event of being forgotten 
for a vacant Garter or for the promised straw- 
berry - leaves, they could sway the results on 
some critical division. And they could do a 
generous thing on occasion for an injured friend. 
Readers of ‘Pelham’ will remember how the 
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epicurean Lord Guloseton touched the heart of 
the cold and calculating hero by delicately plac- 
ing half- a -dozen votes at his disposal when 
Pelham had been thrown over by his party. 
Yet, with all its obvious advantages, it must be 
confessed that there were points on which the 
old electoral regime was open to criticism. 
Tested by facts and statistics, objection might 
reasonably be taken to Gatton with its five 
constituents, — Lord Monson, by the way, paid 
£100,000 for the borougli shortly before its dis- 
franchisement, — to Buckingham and Malmesbury 
with thirteen, to Dunwich with eighteen, and 
Waroham with twenty-nine, each speaking with 
a double voice in the great National Council ; 
while even in a university town like Oxford the 
constituency was limited to twenty “ freemen,” 
who took their opinions and orders from the 
Marquess of Hertford. Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Manchester were still unrepresented, and there 
were fifteen small boroughs in Cornwall alone. 
It is to the credit of the governing caste that 
when these inconsistencies were forced on the 
notice of Parliament, it should have patriotic- 
ally resigned itself to the inevitable. Even 
Lord Hertford wrote to Croker from his Par- 
isian hermitage, previously to the passage of 
the BUI, that he would willingly sacrifice a part 
of his patronage to save the rest. 
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The passing of the Bill wrought wonderful 
changes. Though certain “ safe ” scats, like 
Caine, were providentially spared, there were 
wrecking and desolation in the south and south- 
west ; while one of the most conspicuous effects 
of the measure was the curtailment of privileges, 
with the restrictions it imposed on personal lib- 
erty. Previously, absentee members were nearly 
as common as absentee Irish landlords. Men 
who sat for themselves or had paid for their 
places felt that naturally they could do as they 
pleased with their own. They lived abroad if 
they liked, and made it matter of favour or bar- 
gain when tliey were hurricid homo to be present 
at some vital division ; whereas nowadays, each 
member is tlu* .slave of Ins constituents, and 
must turn night into day over intolerable drudg- 
ery which would revolt the most Inirdworking 
of hapless City clerks. But the Bill, being 
avowedly a popular measure, showed more con- 
sideration for the people than for members of 
the House. The enactments against bribery, 
bullying, and corruption were more honoured 
in the breach than the observance; and the 
most vivid sketches of our reformed electoral 
manners and customs arc to be ftjund in the 
novels of the last generation. Perhaps the most 
faithful and finished picture is Warren’s story of 
the fight for Yatton in his ‘Ten Thousand a- 
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Year.’ Warren, no doubt, was a thoroughgoing 
Tory and a strong party man ; yet he has 
scarcely overcoloured the actual facts. Tittle- 
bat Titmouse was a typical candidate of a kind. 
With neither manncm, education, nor brains, he 
had nothing to recommend him but his jjosition 
as a great landowner with commanding influ- 
ence. As for Yatton, it was one of those 
boroughs betwixt and between the big and the 
very little, where there was just enough of local 
independence to make a contest tolerably hope- 
ful under favourable conditions. There is Mr 
Crafty, the famous electoral agent, sent down 
to act for Mr Delamerc, with instructions to do 
all tliat is possible, keeping within the spirit of 
the law. Naturally, the disgusted agent, who 
is limited to legitimate outlay, asks himself why 
Mr Dclamere engaged his services at all. Never- 
theless, he sets himself to earn his pay and save 
his credit by playing a game of brag and sim- 
ulated bribery, with neither trumps nor money 
in his hand. Had he had carte blanche civen 
him, he could have bought the electors “ like a 
flock of sheep,” and bought them without reason- 
able probability of detection. As it is, there is 
nothing for it but manceuvring ; and he man- 
oeuvres with such Machiavellian astuteness that 
the Quaint Club, which holds the electoral bal- 
ance, is kept in suspense till the last moment. 
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Crafty only loses their collective support by a 
counter-trick of his dangerous antagonist. Then 
we have Judjis M'Doem, who sells his friends, 
with the evidence that should assure the success 
of a petition. We have one friend of Mr Tit- 
mouse indiscreetly paying £5 for a phenomenal 
cat warranted to wink simultaneonsly with both 
eyes; while Mr Bloodsuck, the lawyer, givds a 
generous douceur to stop some boys who were 
in the habit of “taking sights” at him with 
their fingem at their noses. Next, in the way 
of coercion, we see Gammon at the polling- 
])00th, grave and stern, noting down the names 
of the raelanoholy Yatton tenantry who had 
dared to stick to their principles and vote for 
Delamere ; and tendering, by way of malicious 
insult, the bribery oath to the venerable vicar. 
The ballot may be a l)ad measure or a good one, 
but assuredly it relieved dependants from grave 
disabilities, and saved the farmer from the search- 
ing test which made eviction the penalty of in- 
dulging in a conscience. As for the Lansmore 
election in ‘ My Novel,’ admirably described as 
it is in all its details, it rather illustrates elec- 
toral proceedings in their more ideal a.spects. 
Personal influences arc predominant as ever, but 
on the whole it is a fair and open fight between 
Dick Avencl’s interest in the rising town and 
the Laiismere , influence in the town and the 
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CQunty. While in Lansmere, still half aristo- 
cratic though partially democratised, we have 
the lingering traces of the former state of things, 
since Audley Egerton, having lost credit with 
his great commercial constituency, comes to 
Lansmere as the nominee of his friend Lord 
L’Estrange. Dickens’s elections in ‘Pickwick’ 
and ‘ Our Mutual Friend ’ are purely humorous, 
or rather bits of amusing buffoonery. Mr Slum- 
key, at Eatanswill, kissing armfuls of newly 
washed babies, is much on a par with Messrs 
Boots and Brewer hurrying about West London 
in hansom cabs to bring in Veneering for his 
purchase of Pocket-breeches, But Thackeray, 
with his realistic observation of men and man- 
ners, has singularly graphic touches in the elec- 
tion scenes at Ringwood and Newcome. What 
can be more clever than the gallant old Tom 
Newcome, aristocrat and strict disciplinarian to 
the backbone, making promises he could not 
possibly keep, and enunciating all manner of 
socialistic and subversive opinions, which would 
have shocked his convictions had he ever con- 
sidered them ? “ The black man,” in the ‘ Ad- 

ventures of Philip,’ in pow’er of oratory and 
brain is the counterpart of Mr Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse ; and the fighting costermonger parading 
his effigy as “ a man and a brother ” is a gem 
of personal election humour. But all that fun. 


c 
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frolic, fighting, and stealthy financing will soon 
be hut the melancholy memories of a half-for- 
gotten past. Now the excitement is decentral- 
ised, as polling-pla(!cs have been multiplied; if 
drouthy souls get dry over discussions, they 
must quench their thirst at their own expense ; 
the bars and tap-rooms are dull and deserted ; 
the industrious unemployed seek occupation in 
vain ; the very candidates must practise tem- 
perance in the hotels tliat arc their headquarters, 
and look very carefully to the totals of their 
liquor bills ; even tlieir lawyers can only charge 
extraordinary trouble at ordinary rates, in the 
certainty that the accounts will be jealously 
scrutinised ; while the nomination is by passion- 
less signing of papers, and the “declaration,” 
which was formerly so dramatic, is foredoomed 
to be dull as ditcli -water. Sad indeed, from 
the romantic point of view, are the changes 
from tlie times when hostile voters were ravished 
from their families and .sent on cruises to sea ; 
when the inn-cellars became places of temporary 
sequestration for the intoxicated; when linch- 
pins were tampered with and coaches upset to 
contract ; and when the maimed and wounded, 
after an agitating poll, filled the beds in the 
local hospitals and infirmaries. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE LOADSTONE OF LONDON. 

THIRST among the marvels of civilisation in the 
nineteenth century is tlic metropolis of the 
British Empire. No other city can rival or even 
approach it in wcaltli, size, and population. 
Had Victor Hugo been horn a Briton, we should 
have had eloquent and endless rhapsodies on the 
subject. Wi^ can coneeive \uow the Titanic poet 
might have revelled in the startling contrasts 
tliat would have inspired his impassioned imag- 
ination. Colossal riches and extreme poverty ; 
rank and intellectual eminence standing out 
from the depths of social degradation and crim- 
inal depravity; philanthropists and political econ- 
omists vainly endeavouring to grapple with the 
apparently insoluble social problems which are 
being gravely aggravated from year to year. 
From the more practical points of view he would 
have taken a patriot’s pride in the square leagues 
upon leagues of bricks and mortar, throbbing 
with the incessant pulsations of their millions 
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of anxious hearts. The ideal Paris of Hugo 
may be the Light of the world of thought, but 
the London of reality is the grand incarnation 
of all that is most indefatigable in progress and 
enterprise, as of all that is painfully prosaic in the 
sadder aspects of humanity. Overgrown Lon- 
don resembles nothing so much as the Loadstone 
Mountain in the oriental tale. For successive 
generations, but more especially in the last half- 
century, it has been exercising an cvcr-incrcas- 
ing power of attraction on the entire population 
of the islands. It need hardly be said that the 
construction of the railways gave the centripetal 
movement an immense impulse ; nor that, conse- 
quently, the natural and inevitable results have 
been largely to modify the national character. 
Cobbett, with his fixed opinions and in his 
forcible language, was never weary of denounc- 
ing “the Wen.” Well, the w'en has been grow- 
ing ever since, and is likely to grow, for good 
and for evil, at a rate of development which the 
dogged old Radical could never have foreseen. 
In 1836 the population was something like one 
million nine hundred thousand; in 1887, so far 
as any exact census can now be taken, it must 
exceed four millions. As for the expansion of 
acreage, it is impossible to estimate it, and for 
sufficient reasons. No man can say where Lon- 
don begins or where it ends. Cities spring up 
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without the City, as in the case of West Ham, 
which has been spreading with the force of a 
fungus-growth among the sugar-bakeries in the 
Essex marshes. Sudden growths of the kind 
are as much a matter of course as the accidental 
annexation of a kingdom like Burmah, or the 
casual appropriation of some unsurveyed terri- 
tory in South Africa. We cannot define how 
London has been extending, but at least we 
may recall some facts by way of illustration. 
When Cobbett started on one of his rides 
tlu'ough Surrey and Hants, he comments on 
the spade-husbandry of the market-gardens, in 
what is now fashionable South Kensington, and 
talks of the rural solitudes of St George’s Fields, 
which are covered at pij^escnt with squares 
and terraces. At that time you could look out 
from Bloomsbury to Islington, over an open 
expanse of hay-fields and meadow-land. We 
were admiring a venerable print the other day, 
which gives the prospect from Queen Square 
and Guildford Street quite a sylvan character. 
It was somewhat subsequently, as we believe, 
that the last snipe was shot in Belgravia. So 
lately as 1847 Mr Edward Jesse brought out his 
‘ Favourite Haunts and Kural Studies,’ which, by 
the way, is a very delightful book. He speaks 
of Norwood and Pengc as we might write of 
Dartmoor or the New Forest nowadays, with the 
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shady solitudes and the leafy lanes, and the 
sheltered nooks of furzy common where tribes 
of the gipsies were wont to bivouac. This sug- 
gests another reason for the impossibility of 
gauging the actual expansion of the metropolis ; 
for Norwood, though it may liave a nominal 
identity of its own, Ls London to all intents and 
purposes. So is Croydon ; so are Blackheath and 
Woolwich ; so, indeed, as many peojdc might aver, 
arc Hastings, Eastbourne, and Brighton. Sub- 
urban railways have taken the place of suburban 
omnibuses. There may still be gaps of inter- 
vening space where the rooks arc cawing in the 
elms within the gi'eat walled solitudes of some 
venerable manor - house ; where cpmiut home- 
steads have passed into the hands of suburban 
farmers, paying fancy rents in consideration of 
the cheapness of town manures and of the profit- 
able proximity to the London markets. But 
these open spaces are being swiftly swallowed 
up by the inexorable advance of the speculative 
builder. Water companies are laying down their 
mains ; gas companies reach out their aims to 
each other and e.stablish connections ; long lines 
of slight cottages and semi-detached villas are 
run up; police-patrolled and illuminated “roads” 
stretch away into the country ; so one locality is 
insensibly merged in another, to be enrolled in 
the next edition of the Metropolitan Directory. 
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When we go back to what is more actually 
London, we are bewildered by the changes 
brought about in the lifetime' of the present 
generation. Take the centre of the City, where 
the bustle of business is surging about the 
pavements and crossings between the Bank, the 
Mansion House, and the Exchange. Demolition 
and reconstruction have been proceeding apace. 
Advantageous sites have been sold or leased, at 
prices that would have sounded fabulous to our 
grandfather. Imposing blocks of buildings are 
soaring towards the skies containing labyrinths 
of dimly lighted chambers. At the angle of each 
leading street stands the banking establishment 
or insurance otRce, with its magnificent plate- 
glass windows staring out of the sumptuous 
facade. It is clear that the slow old princij)les 
are exploded which associated modesty of ex- 
teinals with solidity of credit, and never dreamed 
of advertising cash reserves by the ostentation 
of lavish expenditure. The City is more crowded 
than ever at high noon ; but now it is left of a 
night by the money-making citizens to the care- 
takers, the burglars, and the constables. 1 
believe that occasionally a junior partner may 
occupy apartments, in virtue of a respectable 
tradition, above his banking premises in Lom- 
bard Street; but no self-respecting tradesman 
ever thinks of housing his family over the shop- 
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front in CornhUl or Cheapside. He has settled 
in the suburbs with wife and children. The very 
India House in Leadenhall Street is become a 
memory of the past, since the affairs of the con- 
quering Company of Merchants were liquidated 
in favour of the Crown. The City is more 
bustling than ever througli tlic day, and the 
commercial men who chiefly contribute to the 
income - tax are far more cosmopolitan than 
formerly. There is a Babel of tongues in a 
blending of nationalities. 'I'he Jews {ire with 
us still, as they have always been, and London 
lias reason to be grateful to them. But the specu- 
lative Greeks and the pushing and frugal Ger- 
mans have been coming to the front, and we 
may read the outlandish names of foreign firms 
everywhere on the door-plates and window-panes. 
Home - born merchants will grumble at the 
growing competition, but the community may 
congratulate itself on knitting up commercial 
connections with all the morcimtile races of the 
world; for while these strangers are getting 
fortunes or competences for themselves, they 
largely contribute to the national prosperity. 
And while talking of commerce, we may throw 
a glance down the river, although we must not 
linger there in the meantime. The Pool is more 
crowded than ever with shipping, although sails 
for the most part have given place to steam. 
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Yet the river is but the water-way to the en- 
ormous docks, excavated on either bank from 
the Tower down to Tilbury, with their piles of • 
bonded warehouses, into which goods are being 
perpetually discharged from hundreds of capa- 
cious holds. For, notwithstanding the progress 
of such ports as Liverpool or Cardiff, the Load- 
stone of London has still been attracting traffic, 
as latterly the great lines to the East and South 
Africa have been transferring their headquarters 
from the Solent to the Thames. A Greenwich 
dioner in the season is jus pleasant a way as any 
of getting a picturesque although a superficial 
idea of the traffic and trade of amphibious Lon- 
don. At high tide a perpetual panorama of 
shipping is passing before your eyes, till it be- 
comes a mystery how, in even tolerably bright 
weather, the pilots contrive to steer clear of col- 
lisions, as the monster craft swing slowly to the 
wheel. As for our infamous fogs, the voyage to 
Greenwich by sixpenny boat goes a long way to 
explain them. The funnels of the steamers are 
belching black smoke ; while dense clouds from 
the factory chimneys on either shore remind us 
that Eastern London is a great manufacturing 
city. The sea mists floating up-stream combine 
with the drifting smoke-wreaths ; nor is the atmo- 
sphere likely to be lightened to the west, where a 
million or more of fires are blazing away merrily. 
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In East London, beyond a radius of half a 
mile or less from the Bank, the progress of the 
half-century has been severely practical. The 
minds of men have been set upon money-getting, 
and everything has been made subservient to 
the worship of Mammon. Walking westwards 
from St Paul’s, we may admii’c the efforts of 
private capitalists and the labours of the Board 
of Works. Already, with its broad effects, 
blurred as they are by liideous railway-bridges, 
tlie Thames Embankment is one of tlic noblest 
promenades of Kuropc, although it will be finer 
still and infinitely more attractive should it ever 
be overshadowed l.)y the foliage of its trees. It 
needs an eftbrt of memory to take us back to the 
time when David Copporficld might have looked 
out from his motherly landlady’s windows on 
the slopes of odoriferous slime at low tide, where 
the mud-larks were di.sporting themselves among 
the refuse of the river. We might as well evolve 
the pictures from ‘The Fortunes of Nigel’ of 
“ the ancient sanctuary of Whitefriars,” beneath 
the elevated gardens of the Temple, and “gener- 
ally involved in damps and fogs.” Now the grim 
old Temple has been in great measure rebuilt, 
and its chambers have been rented at rates that 
arc almost exorbitant. The gardens have been 
beautified and brightened with lawn - tennis 
courts and brilliant winter -blooms of chrysan- 
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themums since Kuth Pinch met John West- 
lock by the murmuring fountain. And so we 
saunter past other gardens always open to the 
public, till, turning the comer of Northumber- 
land Avenue, we are in the bustle of the modern 
clubs and hotels. They are the visible signs of 
the irresistible suction that fashionable liondon 
has been exercising on provincial society. When 
George Osborne ran up from country quarters 
to town, with his pocket-book stulFed with his 
father’s bank-notes, he w'as content to put up at 
the “ Old Slaughters’,” in St Martin’s Lane. We 
can remember, about a quarter of a centiny ago, 
when Covent Garden, with its “piazzas,” was 
the general resort of bachelor visitors. There 
were costly “ family hotels ” in some of the fash- 
ionably old-fashioned Western squares; there 
were the “ Clarendon ” and Mivart’s for the re- 
ception of illustrious foreigners ; but otherwise 
the houses of reception were less hotels than 
liostelries. Morley’s, in Trafalgar Square, must 
have had almost a monopoly of the best middle- 
class patronage. The beginning of the )narv(d- 
lous transformation we have seen was in the 
building of the Great Western Hotel at Pad- 
dington. From the first, it filled to its iq)^)©!- 
most storeys, and paid eminently satisfactory 
dividends. Now there are vast caravanserais at 
each of the great railway stations except Water- 
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loo. Depending for the most part on birds of 
passage, they have set an example which has 
been generally followed. All this building and 
beautifying have proved indirectly profitable to 
many who never dream of their direct concern 
in it; and London, transformed to brick and 
stucco, if not to marble, threatens to eclipse the 
Paris of the Eepublic. In fact, ajsthetically the 
fault of overgrown London is the lack of central- 
isation in its effects. Structures of sumptuous 
grandeur or high antiquarian interest are hope- 
lessly scattered, from the old Elkabethan houses 
in busy Holborn to the domestic palaces adorn- 
ing Kensington or Mayfair. 



CHAPTER V. 

LONDON AND THE OOUNTTHS. 

rPHE magnetic attractions of London have been 
revolutionising English society all through 
the Victorian reign. Necessarily that has been 
partly for good and partly for evil ; but it is 
certain that the eficcts have been felt in the 
remotest districts of the islfyids. The provincial 
towns have been changing their character ; they 
have been left more to the leading of the wealthy 
middle classes who are bound down to residence 
by professional or industrial occupations. Look 
at the capitals of Scotland and Ireland. It is 
true that even sixty yearn ago, in his life of 
Scott, Lockhart tells us that the nobility had 
deserted Edinburgh. There were only two or 
three peers, and those among the poorest, who 
still spent the winters in their ancestral man- 
sions, Or, as Sydney Smith put it, the Scotch 
pack had been shuffled, and all the court-cards 
had slipped out. Yet even then Edinburgh was 
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the regular resort of the country gentlemen with 
long pedigrees and respectable rent-rolls who 
represented the lesser barons of an earlier age. 
Doubtless the tone of society was still strongly 
tinctured by the legal element ; and Lockhart 
remarks that after - dinner conversation was 
spoiled by those logical and philosophical tow's 
de force in which Johnson delighted. But the 
reason was very obvious. In Scotland, which 
had borrowed many of the customs of France, 
there had always been a distinguished nohle.sse 
of the robe. Scott, in the prelude to his ‘ Chron- 
icles of the Canongate,’ explains wh)'^ in nineteen 
cases out of twenty every Scotchman of good 
fortune and family was bred to the Bar. If ho 
were a cadet of ability, with small means and 
expectations, the way was smoothed for him by 
his birth and connections to the most lucrative 
legal appointments ; wliile his elder brother was 
sent to attend the law lectures, with the idea of 
saving his money by superintending the manage- 
ment of his estates. The noblemen might have 
their residence in London — adventurers of ex- 
ceptional talent and audacity might seek their 
fortunes in the south — youths with friends in 
the Court of Directors were already crowding 
into the Indian services; but Edinburgh was 
stiU the rallying centre for Scotchmen of blood 
and breeding. There was & sufficiency of money 
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in circulation ; hospitality was freely practised, 
and the Bordeaux, for which Leith has always 
been famous, circulated swiftly after dinner. 
'I’he dancing assemblies were as fashionable and 
jis exclusive in their way as the more aristocratic 
gatherings at Almack’s; and Scottish matrons 
with marriageable daughters found any number 
of eligible partis in those happy northern hunt- 
ing-grounds. In short, for well-l)orn natives 
with tolerably well-filled purses Edinburgh was 
an extremely agreeable place, and tliey had little 
inducement to go further, where they were pretty 
certain to fare worse. The laiixl, who was a big 
man among his own bidougings, would liave been 
lost in Loudon, even as Loudon was then. As 
for the Dublin of 1836, it was gayer and far 
more rollicking than the h'laiden city. A Scotch- 
man may lose his liead in a reel or a strathspej'', 
or he may become affectionately expansive at 
the close of a convivial evening, when singing 
“ Auld Lang Syne ” towards the small hours ; 
but, as a rule, he is cautious and self-contained 
— and, even in his maddest dissipation, he con- 
siders the main chance. As for the Irishman of 
fifty years ago, ho held with heart and soul to 
the Sybarite’s maxim of carpe dieni, and took 
slight thought for the morrow. He spent his 
money like a man, however he came by it ; and 
if he were hopelessly over head and ears in debt. 
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he only strained his credit the more recklessly. 
Whether it were on account of St George’s 
Channel, or the inveterate brogue, or the reflected 
splendour of a Lord Lieutenant’s Court, Irish- 
men of all ranks wore more home-keeping than 
Scotchmen. Dublin was still the place of resi- 
dence of many of the Irish nobility, and the 
Club in Kildare Street was a local “White’s,” 
though there has never been much to look out 
upon in the dull thoroughfare below the windows. 
Tlic balances had never been struck which threw 
so much rack-rented land into the Encumbered 
Estates Court. The middlemen and squireens 
and shoncens were still to the fore, relieving the 
landlords of much money and responsibility. 
The many-storeyed mansions in Stephen’s Green 
and Merrion Square, occupied by the landed 
gentry and lawyers in large practice, were the 
scenes of exuberant and reckless festivity. Those 
were the days when Lever’s dashing heroes — 
captains in crack cavalry corps, or lady-killing 
aides-de-camp to his Excellency — ^found Dublin 
an earthly paradise, though they might , sneer at 
its provincial manners. What with the routs 
and the dances — with the reviews in the Phoenix, 
where the fashionables paraded in carriages and 
cars — with picnics at Dunleary and race-meetings 
at the Curragh, — the ball was kept continually 
rolling. Now Dublin seems a silent city of the 
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dead, save among the pawn-shops and public- 
houses in the crowded back slums ; the rents in 
once favourite quarters have been falling with 
the rents of the farms ; a well-appointed equi- 
page in the streets is, a phenomenon ; and even 
the pick of the blood-horses in which the gilded 
and stable-minded youth used to delight are 
bought and exported by English dealers. 

The irresistible attraction of London has been 
exercising an extraordinary influence on the 
country parishes and the petty towns. Former- 
ly the country gentleman stayed at home, con- 
tenting himself with the society of his neigh- 
bours and dependants. It was a tedious and 
expensive journey to the metropolis, and un- 
less lie were member for the,, .shire or sat for a 
borough, he knew next to nobody when he got 
there. It was impossible to carry the ladies of 
his family by coach ; and posting, with the hotel 
expenses, cost, as the case might be, from £50 
to £150. Even when the steamers with their 
cheap fares were introduced, the sorrows of the 
rough coasting- voyage were a serious objection. 
Consequently his interests and pleasures con- 
tinued to be concentrated in his own locality, as 
those of his father had been before. He shot or 
hunted and coursed ; he filled his house with his 
county neighbours, who entertained him in their 
turn. It was an excitement to drive into the 
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nearest town of a market-day, to gossip with the 
tradesmen who had always supplied his family, 
to drop in at the “Red Lion” or the “King’s 
Arms,” and to condescend to lunch at the fanners’ 
ordinary, where they discussed the prices of cat- 
tle and stock. As they were all agriculturists, 
getting their living from the land, the universal 
talk was of crops and bullocks. Foreign politics 
scarcely affected them, except in so far as a war 
raised the taxes with the prices of their produce. 
Nor did they concern themselves much with 
domestic questions beyond the rating and the 
road bills, unless deeply rooted prejudices were 
brought into play, as when it was a question of 
perpetuating Catholic disabilities. The belated 
newspapers, that were dear and scarce, were 
passed on from hand to hand ; but the columns 
of “ domestics ” in their own local journal were 
all the county gentlemen really cared for. And 
if they took so little interest in public affairs, it 
may be conceived that literature had few charms 
for them. Scott remarked about 1825, looking 
down on the many comfortable mansions which 
had been rising in the romantic valley of the 
Tweed, that he did not believe one of those well- 
to-do gentlemen spent so much as ten pounds 
per annum upon books, although they never 
grudged money for their claret. Yet these were 
men who loved and appreciated the great Magi- 
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cian, and who had been living in the charmed 
circle of his conversation and cultivated tastes. 
But that hereditary Philistinism, if the phrase is 
not too harsh, had its social advantages and its 
kindly side. Despite the associations and remi- 
niscences of a generally neglected classical edu- 
cation, the English squire and the Scotch laird 
were on something of a level with the farmer, 
and even with the peasant. The rich, being in 
constant and familiar relations with the poor, 
could sympathise with their feelings and under- 
stand their needs. If the rich did not more fully 
realise their responsibilities than the generation 
that has succeeded them, more of the instinctive 
impulses of friendship entered into their inter- 
course with their dependants.. The force of local 
opinion was felt, and harsh landlords were the 
exception. Moreover, whether he were good or 
bad, extravagant or parsimonious, the landlord 
spent and saved in his county. What he be- 
stowed in charity was given in his parish or to 
local institutions ; what he spent in pleasure was 
spent in the provincial towns. The races and the 
assizes, a cattle-show or a concert, were events 
that were looked forward to and welcomed in his 
household. Booms had been engaged in the coun- 
ty hotel long before, and the services of the bor- 
ough milliners came into requisition. London 
exquisites might smile superciliously at the man- 
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ners at these meetings, and ridicule the talk as they 
sneered at the costumes. But the unsophisticated 
company thoroughly enjoyed itself; and when the 
gentlefolks drove home with lightened purses, 
they had left goodwill and gratitude behind. 

Now London h;is been exercising its fascina- 
tions on the landed gentry from boyhood up- 
wards, The baby in the cradle is entered for a 
fashionable public school, to be sent up in due 
time to one of the universities. He forms in his 
college those youthful friendships that hold fast, 
and the affections of nine - tenths of his com- 
panions are fixed in London, The less affluent 
he is, and more especially if his connections be 
in no way distinguished, the more likely he is 
to give himself over to the social aspirations 
which can only be gratified in London, It is in 
London that he must seek the entry to the best 
society ; and if he is to hold his own with the 
“ bigger wigs ” of his neighbourhood, he must 
meet them in good London drawing-rooms during 
the season. Or if the ambitious youth be any- 
thing beyond a mere trifler, he will feel the 
magnetic influence of London all the more, 
Johnson declared long ago, although in other 
words, that it was the only place worth living 
in. Whether you turn towards politics, or have 
a taste for letters or the arts, you meet at every 
corner, if you are fairly- launched, celebrities in 
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their several lines, or the politicians who are 
contributing towards making history. Even if 
you do not enjoy the privilege of intimacy with 
Cabinet Ministers and statesmen, you at least 
hear the flying rumours which have the charm 
of apparent credibility ; and you may listen in 
the smoking-rooms of political clubs to the 
oracular utterances of the Tapers and the Tad- 
poles. A political crisis brings excitement that 
can never be forgotten, when the country in 
convulsions is on the brink of a catastrophe, and 
patriots and pessimists are despairing of its 
safety. Or you are excited more mildly by 
suggestive whispers and shrewd speculations 
over the authorship of some remarkable work ; 
or you assist at the first representation of the 
play for which the critics are predicting an un- 
paralleled run ; or you go the round of the 
famous studios on the eve of the opening of 
the Academy, under the guidance of a “candid 
friend” of the great masters. Nay, even in the 
world of the sports, strange as it would once 
have seemed, London has become the natural 
headquarters. Of course the racing man finds 
the capital a convenient starting-point for Don- 
caster or Chester, Stockbridge or Goodw'ood; 
while, spider-like, the bookmaker may sit spin- 
ning his webs for the unwaiy in the centre of 
a complicated telegraph system. The hunting 
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man may easily send on horses by train to any 
one of a dozen different packs; and if he has 
his stables at Melton or elsewhere in the shires, 
it is in London he naturally seeks refuge when 
forced to strike work through the frosts. For 
the crack shot with many friends who loves the 
battue, London is the only place to pick up 
invitations or to be picked up personally at the 
eleventh hour when some other gun has given 
in. Lord’s and the Oval are the favourite 
resorts of the critical connoisseur in cricket ; 
while amateurs of the pigeon -trap, the oar, and 
the racket have equally exceptional opportu- 
nities of gratifying their respective passions. 
It is clear enough that indulgences of the kind 
must demoralise men — and women likewise — 
for the comparative insipidity and monotony of 
existence elsewhere. To quote our old friend 
Dr Johnson again, “ The man who is tired of 
London must be tired of life.” The craving for 
fierce excitements at first hand necessarily grows 
with its, gratification ; and although excess fiaust 
often breed satiety, the intelligent man who has 
become hlase in London knows well that he will 
fare far worse elsewhere, and sadly resigns him- 
self to his fate. If he has drained the Circean 
cup to the dregs, he can only lament that it has 
palsied his appetite for pleasures without steep- 
ing his senses in oblivion. 



CHAPTER VI. 


SOCIETY AND THE CLUBS. 

‘pERHAPS we may best estimate the changes 
in London society by contrasting the pre- 
sent with the past, in the light of the Memoirs 
and Correspondence with which we have lately 
been gratified. The Grcville journals, the 
Croker correspondence and diaries, and the more 
desultory letters of Mr Hayward, are so many 
revelations as to events and incidents of the 
greatest interest which had hitherto been more 
or less mysterious. The writers had been 
behind the scenes when the public and the press 
were groping in the dark. There were close 
corporations in party politics as in the boroughs, 
and very close corporations these were. Party 
strategy was either dictated by autocrats, suc- 
ceeding each other by something like heredi- 
tary right, or it was discussed and decided in a 
council of two or three. Under a system of 
government by “ Venetian oligarchies,” reticence 
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was the first obligation of a rising politician. A 
flattering confidence bound bim over to secrecy. 
He bad a profound respect for tbe dispensers of 
patronage, and a serene contempt for tbe public 
and tbe troublesome constituents whom never- 
theless he was bound to consider. Men like 
Croker, Greville, and Hayward occupied excep- 
tional positions as the official or officious advisers 
of leading statesmen. Croker, in virtue of bis 
hard common -sense and talents for business, 
was perpetually consulted by the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel, till Peel threw over tbe 
country party and renounced the principles 
which had been advocated in the ‘ Quarterly.’ 
Greville, by his connections, his social qualities, 
and his position as Clerk of the Council — 
grincheur as he might be — became the familiar 
friend of the leading Liberals ; while Hayward, 
with his independent self-assertion, must fre- 
quently have imposed his ideas on both home 
and foreign statesmen who were unquestionably 
his intellectual superiors. The diaries and cor- 
respondence of those social politicians arc as 
much things of the past as the letters of a Mme. 
de S^vigne or a Horace Walpole. There is no 
place nowadays for their private news-sheets, 
since now there can be no monopoly of such 
private and miscellaneous information. There 
may still be Cabinet secrets; but they can be 
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only kept for a time. The innermost “rings” 
of political circles have been shattered, and 
society is continually becoming more and more 
popularised. Cabinets must be put together on 
the principle of including the most capable and 
self-asserting representatives of the powerful 
middle - class interests ; and although the aris- 
tocratic element is still in the asefendant, yet 
aspiring politicians of every party are bound to 
fall back on the backing of the people. The 
future is with the masses, and may very possibly 
be with the mob. 

Even after the passing of the lleform Bill, the 
House of Commons was oije of the most com- 
fortable and steady - going of gentlemanlike 
clubs. There were sensational divisions from 
time to time, when Whips were cracking aU 
over the country, and dying men were wheeled 
into the lobby, between their doctors and their 
valets. Now and again a great party was 
startled out of its propriety, as on Peel’s change 
of front on the burning question of the Corn- 
laws. But, as a rule, the border-lines of party 
were still sharply defined, and any eccentricities 
of conduct among the rank and file inevitably 
inferred political ostracism, unless justified by 
more than ordinary ability. The Humes, the 
Boebucks, the Chisholm Ansteys, and the Bernal 
Osbornes were privileged personages and toler- 
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ated exceptions who merely proved the rigidity 
of the rule. Now members with original ideas 
or mounted on particular hobbies have been 
hustling each other in the House. They have 
often been returned as “ coming men ” ; they 
have written sensational articles in the Reviews, 
or have made telling speeches from provincial 
platforms, and they stand pledged to justify the 
promises of their antecedents. Place is the 
proof of political success, and place they must 
seek to attain upon any terms, were it only to 
satisfy their constituents. Failing place, they 
strive for publicity. Although when they do 
succeed in catching the Speaker’s eye they may 
be coughed down, they arc still fluent as ever at 
local gatherings ; and as they have words, if not 
ideas, in abundance, they may be oracles in 
their own sets in London or their boroughs. 

Talking of the men who might shine in ves- 
tries or on school boards, and who often cut a 
too conspicubus figure at quarter sessions, natu- 
rally takes us with them into the clubs which 
have done so much to diffuse, and at the same 
time to centralise, the interest in politics. When 
Thackeray wrote , the ‘ Snob Papers,’ and long 
afterwards, the clubs of Western London might 
almost have been counted on the fingers. At all 
events, it was easy to classify them. There were 
the fashionable clubs, where the balloting was 
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severely exclusive. There were the Service 
Clubs, the East Indian Clubs, the two Univer- 
sity Clubs, with the Athenaeum and the Travel- 
lers’ ranking by themselves. There was Arthur’s 
for the country gentlemen. There were two or 
three hospitable establishments, like the Union 
and the Wyndham, offering membership on non- 
political grounds ; and finally, there were the 
three or four great political clubs. Many men 
who were sufficiently eligible necessarily found 
themselves left out in the cold, and never 
dreamed even of being entered on the candi- 
dates’ books. When Arthur Pendennis, thanks 
to his uncle, was elected a member of the Poly- 
anthus, George Warrington, the son of an 
ancient family and a first-cljiss man at Oxbiidge, 
was content to take his chop and tobacco in the 
taverns in the purlieus of J’leet Street. That 
was the lot of many gentlemen of fair family 
who came to London in search of fortune, and 
of almost all visitors from the country whether 
bent upon business or pleasure. On these flying 
trips our worthy country cousins were as much 
isolated in the swarms of their fellows as the 
adventurous explorer in Central Africa, paying 
his way among peoples of strange speech with 
coloured beads and cotton stuffs. They found a 
stuffy bedroom in St James’s, or biUeted them- 
selves in a back chamber of some hotel in Covent 
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Garden. They got a substantial English dinner 
at Simpson’s in the Strand, or at “The Welling- 
ton,” which prospered greatly for a time in the 
gilded gambling saloons of Crockford’s. After 
the solitary dinner they killed the evening as 
they could — at the play, at Cremorne, or in 
Thackeray’s “ Cave of Harmony,” according to 
their several tastes and inclinations. A very 
few days of that mild dissipation naturally bored 
them to death, and they went home sadder than 
they came up, although certainly no wiser. Now 
all that has been changed. The Scotch laird, 
the Lancashire manufacturer, and even the 
mayor of Little Peddlington, are members of a 
magnificent Constitutioiiid or Liberal Club. They 
may not actually hobnob with Premiers or For- 
eign Secretaries ; they may not hear Mr Glad- 
stone discussing Home Kule or the Greek drama 
in the smoking-room towards midnight, as they 
were led to expect by the seductive circulars. 
But they not only revel in luxury in palatial 
halls, and may try their digestions with indiffer- 
ent French entries, but they have the undoubted 
privilege of mixing in intelligent and Christian 
company. As their faces and figures become 
more or less familiar, they may make acquaint- 
anceships in the morning-room or smoking-room, 
and thenceforth, having a home and interests in 
London, they must live in the magnetic influ- 
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ence of the metropolis. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the more new-fangled of the minor clubs 
is that they bring together many sorts and con- 
ditions of men. As they are generally started 
on speculation, their committees are free from 
fastidiousness ; and members are tempted to en- 
rol themselves by the temporary suspension of 
entry-money. The consequence is that the con- 
ditions of membership are a creditable character 
and a decent coat. The nouveau riche meets 
the briefless barrister; the author in embryo, 
who once would have dined in Grub Street with 
Duke Humphrey, has now his joint and his 
“ table ” in Piccadilly or Pall Mall ; and as- 
suredly society has gained by the increasing 
facilities of club membership. The self-made 
man of money and the brilliant Bohemian must 
conform to the common standard of respectabil- 
ity. The one is being educated in spite of him- 
self, if he have any capacity for education, and 
the other is spared the temptations which used 
often to bring genius to grief. Time and even 
money may be wasted at the clubs, but the gen- 
eral tone of their manners is unimpeachable ; 
and, on the whole, their influences have been all 
for good. No lively young law student need be 
driven to choose now between a lonely evening 
in his dreary chambers and the spirits and 
tobacco of the tavern. The lawyer in busy 
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practice is no longer condemned to seek solitary- 
relaxation over his bottles of port. Man meets 
man ; mind clashes with mind ; and sparks of 
brilliant intelligence arc set flying, as from the 
sharp contact of flint striking upon steel. No 
doubt there is dulness enough in the clubs, with 
the infinite trivialities of unmeaning chatter ; 
while perverse spirits, bent on going to the mis- 
chief, will be held back by no conceivable re- 
straints. But the clubs keep many a man from 
harm, and should be more favourably regarded 
by the ladies than they are ; at least they 
cultivate the hypocrisies of superficial self-re- 
spect, and they warm up the interest in public 
affairs which goes far towards making a man a 
useful citizen. 

Moreover, that life of the clubs has been 
reacting on London dinner-tables. The bores 
satirised by Thackeray are still unhappily with 
us ; but we are glad to think that the breed 
becomes rarer, and we have some faint hopes 
that it may ultimately be exterminated. Club 
smoking - rooms arc conversational, sullen, or 
meditative; they cultivate sententious inter- 
course by ejaculation, and discourage wearisome 
twaddle. The man must be clad in something 
thicker than hippopotamus-hide who can stand 
on the rug like Jawkins and silence all other 
voices. There are natures , which are compara- 
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tively insensible to snubbing; but each club 
member, as a rule, is brought to his bearings. 
These unwritten laws of social' equality have 
been stretched even further at fashionable or 
intellectual dinner-tables. Crisp talk is every- 
thing, and every man with anything in him 
hopes to be heard in his turn. Coleridge’s in- 
terminable disquisitions, with all the fire of their 
philosophical eloquence, wrould never be tol- 
erated; and we suspect that even Macaulay 
would have been scratched from the dinner-lists 
of many of his admirers unless his brilliant 
flashes of silence had become more frequent. 
We wish to be entertained or excited ; we do not 
care to listen to lectures or to rhapsodies over 
the wine and the walnuts ; so that the shortest 
anecdotes are only accepted with approval if they 
bring their own apologies as felicitous illustra- 
tions, and tedious stories or reminiscences are 
absolutely tabooed. Sydney Smith, with his 
ever ready repartee, might stiU be a welcome 
guest ; but the running fire of jests, puns, and 
personal allusions with which Theodore Hook 
kept the table in a roar is gone as entirely out of 
date as the after-dinner toasts of our grandfathers. 
Even the refined Lord Eskdale or the witty Mr 
Pinto would have to be on their guard and take 
care that they did not become too vivacious. In- 
deed, the most brilliant and intellectual diners- 
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out of the day are bound over to reserve from 
personal motives. Either they are in Parlia- 
ment, when they keep their best things for their 
speeches ; or they have taken honours in the 
literary world, and sell thoughts and fancies to 
the periodicals. 



CHAPTER VII. 


ROADS AND RAILS. 

T COKING back to the travelling of fifty years 
ago as compared with the present, it is the 
tortoise to the hare in point of pace. Yet 
little more than fifty yeai-s ago, and before the 
rails were laid down from Liverpool to Manches- 
ter, our grandfathers would ^have said that the 
travelling was perfection. They had some reason 
to boast ; for, so far as our internal communica- 
tions were concerned, the progress in the previ- 
ous generation had been marvellous. Even now 
it is pleasant, if rather sad, to read “Nimrod’s” 
famous ‘ Quarterly ’ article on the Road, although 
at that time the changes of the future were 
already dimly perceptible through the smoke- 
clouds from the furnaces of the new-fangled 
engines. The progress had been marvellous, for 
that intelligent Scotchman, Mr Macadam, had 
been hard at work upon the highways. He found 
them laid down pretty much on the principles 

K 
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accepted in England since the days of the Druids. . 
The shortest cut was the first consideration ; 
hills were scaled by the most uncompromising 
gradients, while the valleys, which were followed 
religiously, were so many Sloughs of Despond in 
the wet season. The heavy coach or the lumber- 
ing stage-waggon took its time, with a tremen- 
dous expenditure of horse-flesh and whip-cord. 
Smollett and Fielding describe the leisurely trav- 
elling of the days when road companions found 
time to make ample acquaintance. Even when 
Vittoria was fought and Waterloo was won, the 
coachman never hurried his passengers. As 
“ Nimrod ” says, he had a calf to consign to the 
country butcher, or a parcel to deliver to the 
borough attorney ; and when his commissions 
were discharged, he was always willing to wtiit if 
the gentlemen who had been dining at the inn 
were disposed for another bottle of port. Mr 
Macadam very summarily altered all that, antici- 
pating the celerity and punctuality of steam. 
New roads were engineered, levelled, and drained; 
rapid and regular delivery began to pay the 
enterprising capitalists who horsed the swift 
coaches. Chaplin had 1300 horses in his stables; 
Home, who subsequently went into partnership 
with him, came second with no fewer than 700. 
The coach-builders had succeeded in combining 
speed with solidity; the luggage was stowed 
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away in capacious boots or in the “slides” 
beneath the body of the vehicle. There was 
no chance now of linch-pins snapping of a sudden, 
for the linch-pins were superseded by the patent 
box-axles. And all these elaborate precautions 
were indispensable to reduce the inevitable risks 
to a minimum. The old gentleman supposed 
by “ Nimrod ” to have awakened from a Eip-Van- 
Winkle-like slumber had good reason for his 
grave apprehensions. The coaches galloping 
against each other were running perpetual races 
with time, and when unpunctuality was pun- 
ished with heavy penalties and loss of credit, 
each minute was precious. We arc startled now- 
adays from time to time by some sensational 
railway accident, yet nobody, as a rule, ever 
dreams of danger. But in the “ Comets ” or the 
“ Highflyers ” at any moment the perils of the 
transit might be brought unpleasantly home to 
one. The half-thoroughbred horses cost on an 
average only about twenty-five pounds ; any 
untractable rogue was consigned to the coaching 
stables, and the queerest teams were consequent- 
ly hitched together. They were tamed on each 
successive day by a spell of severe work ; but 
they fed freely at rack and manger, and were 
kept in tip-top condition. They were steadied 
by the drag on steep descents, to be cheated out 
of half the opposite hill ; they swung round the 
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angles of awkward bridges at a hand-gallop ; and 
they were “sprung” over each level stretch of 
ground, where there was “nothing bigger than 
a nutmeg” in the way of a pebble. Through 
rain and storm, through darkness and sleet, much 
depended on the chapter of accidents, and more 
on the skill and coolness of the whip. The driver 
must have a head as well as hands ; for it was 
barely possible that something about the harness 
might snap, or that he might come into collision 
with an unexpected obstacle. The steadier 
wheelers were supposed to act as mmhaniques on 
the skittish leaders ; but occasionally he had to 
give even the wheelers their heads, to lift the 
four into a gallop, and to trust in Providence. 
And when a coach did come to grief, the con- 
sequences were generally tragic. It was not 
every driver who could arrange an upset as 
cleverly as Mr Weller, senior, when he was paid 
to spill his load of electors. The wheel caught 
on the kerbstone of a sharp street turn or at the 
comer of a bridge ; the outsiders were sent fl3dng 
through the shop-windows or into the bubbling 
water, when, to say nothing of the deaths, there 
were such disagreeable casualties as fractured 
limbs and shattered ribs or collar-bones. Yet 
there was a certain excitement, which was not 
unwelcome to the adventurous, in that ever- 
present sense of possible, peril. As a mle, the 
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change of horses was effected with the swift dex- 
terity of a theatrical transformation-scene; a 
minute was the time ordinarily allowed, though 
the change was occasionally carried through in 
fifty seconds. But not unfrequently there would 
be “ contrairy devils ” who would decline to start 
under any persuasion. I am old enough to re- 
member a changing-place on one of the northern 
roads, where, by some strange fatality of coinci- 
dences, there were always backers or bolters. 
An uglier starting-point it would be hard to 
conceive. It was in the narrow High Street 
of a populous borough, and the coach-road turned 
sharply to the right fifty yards from the door 
of the “ Salutation.” There the horse that was 
harnessed as the near-wheelqr, where he could 
be most easily kept in hand, would begin by 
rearing bolt-upright on his blemished hind-legs, 
and possibly, after being flogged and soothed by 
turns, would end by sullenly throwing himself 
down. He was persuaded to rise by straw being 
burned about him, and then he was accommodated 
with an old collar or two to dance upon. When 
finally he did deem it advisable to make a start, 
his three companions had been fretted into mad- 
ness. Then each trembling traveller drew his 
breath and held on, while the team tore round 
the dangerous corner. 

So much by way of recollection of some of the 
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risks of the road; as for the discomforts, they 
are easily imaginable. The cramped confinement 
inside was as nothing, it is true, to that of the 
intolerable Continental diligences, which would 
roll leisurely through eighty or ninety hours on 
end, from Paris to Milan or from Vienna to 
Warsaw. Still it was bad enough in all con- 
science, though you might confidently count 
the shorter hours of your wretchedness. Specu- 
lating on the chances of the wet and the cold in 
winter, the weary traveller might resign himself 
to book for the inside, with companions who 
were pretty sure to be ill-mated or irascible. 
All men were not so fortunate as the Antiquary 
when he met Lovel in the Hawes Fly for the 
Queensferry. More probably there would be 
the asthmatic gentleman with the cough, who 
objected to the windows being lowered in any 
circumstances ,* the old lady with the big basket 
and the endless small packages ; or the fniitful 
mother of a boisterous brood, with the child on 
her knees, whose squalls made sleep impossible. 
You were buried above the ankles in musty 
straw, and the coach -pockets were padded out 
with bottles and packets of provisions. Even 
as I write, fond memory forcibly recalls the 
mingled odours of spirits, sandwiches, and stable 
litter. Or if you manfully decided to face rough 
weather from the roof, you probably had cause 
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to repent it before you descended. When pos- 
sible, one used to pay extra for the box-seat, and 
perhaps it was worth the money, irrespective of 
the improving conversation of the coachman. 
But, in spite of the leather-covered box-rug he 
shared with you en hon camarade, it was bitter 
work of a blustering January night. Ulsters 
had not been invented, the futile umbrella was 
still in ordinary use on the coach-roof ; mid the 
many - caped box-coat, which was fashionable 
London wear, was a monoply of the Corinthian 
Toms and the luxurious. The rain beat down 
your nock; the sleet was driven in at every 
button-hole ; your overcoat was speedily satu- 
rated ; you lost all sense of feeling in your feet 
and hands ; and, nevertheless, in the depth of 
despondent misery, you would yield to the 
treacherous seduction of sleep. We can well 
recall one winter morning, when many times we 
owed our life to the coachman, who repeatedly 
jerked his rein-elbow into our ribs, as we were 
on the point of toppling off, to be crushed under 
the hind -wheel. Short of such a tragic fate 
beneath the wheels of the Mail or the “ Defiance,” 
there were other hazards to be faced in a snow- 
storm. For the coach that contracted to carry 
the mail-bags would persevere fill the difficulties 
became absolutely insuperable; and then you 
might be planted in the snow-drifts on some 
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trackless waste, and were happy if you found 
shelter. in the humblest cottage. We well re- 
member being shut up for a couple of days, in 
the very primitive inn of a back-of-the-world 
Scottish village, with a second-class pnma donna 
and the stars of her company, who had been 
engaged for a concert in the provinces ; with 
a gouty laird, a jovial minister, and a couple of 
commercial travellers. A pleasant enough time 
we managed to pass ; but that was thanks to the 
providential shuffling of social cards, for which 
we were duly grateful. In exceptionally severe 
winters, snow-blocks of the kind were everyday 
possibilities. In the Christmas week of 1836, 
for example, ^e London mail for the north 
was drifted up for the night within a few 
miles of the metropolis ; all intercourse with 
the Kent and Sussex sea-coast was interrupted 
for a couple of days; and it was announced 
that no less than fourteen mail-coaches had 
been buried and abandoned on the different 
roads. 

As for the revolution from travelling by road 
to travelling by rail it was not merely begun, 
but was wonderfully advanced, in the brief reign 
of King WUliam. In fact, from the first it was 
enthusiastically supported by spirited promoters 
and investors; the gi-asping owners of landed 
property laid rival companies under remorseless 
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contribution ; while the public quickly appreci- 
ated the advantages of the mechanical punctu- 
ality of frequent communications'. When King 
William came to the throne, travelling by rail 
might be said to be non-existent. By the 
time his youthful niece succeeded him, railways 
were either completed or in course of con- 
struction, between the metropolis and the chief 
cities in the north, in the midlands, and on the 
southern coast. Already the coach proprietors 
saw that their enterprises were doomed, and 
accordingly they prepared to contract their 
operations. Coaches that ought to have been 
invalided were still patched up for the roads ; 
the old drivers and guards were»cither retiring 
on their savings or seeking service with the new 
companies ; and although the speed had slack- 
ened, accidents became more frequent. Until, 
finally, the only surviving parade of the diverg- 
ing mails, with their red- coated guards, was 
before the chief hotels of Aberdeen and Chester, 
But at first the patrons of the new-fashioned 
conveyances were not spoiled by superfluous 
luxury. Charles Greville expresses but moder- 
ate satisfaction with his first railway journey, 
when he sat cramped in a “stuffy chariot for 
two.” The second-class passengers were packed 
and forwarded in what “ Artemus Ward ” char- 
acteristically described as “ strings of second- 
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class coffins ” ; while the travellers of the third 
class had to take their chance, crowded to- 
gether like so many cattle, in seatless and 
roofless trucks, in which the jolting and col- 
lisions furnished fair pretexts for a free fight at 
any moment, even when the occupants were 
neither drunk nor disorderly. The mere putting 
up of umbrellas in a shower might be the signal 
for a row on some busy section of suburban 
traffic, such as that between New Cross and 
the old Bricklayers’ Arms. 

Now we are continually grumbling, of course, 
and it must be confessed that some of the rail- 
way boards give us sufficient reason ; but, on the 
whole, we have little cause for complaint, more es- 
pecially in the prospect of progress towards per- 
fection. Look at the swift and frequent service 
of trains from the south to Edinburgh, with no 
chance of engines foundering on the weary York- 
shire wolds ; with little fear of an interminable 
stoppage in the snow between the sea and the 
Cheviots. Look at the flying expresses to Holy- 
head and Milford, in regular and exact com- 
munication with swift and commodious steamers. 
Look at the service on the justly abused South- 
Eastern, which is supposed to take you to Paris 
by way of Boulogne in eight and a half hours. 
Look at the afternoon trains from London to the 
manufacturing cities of the north, in which you 
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may dine snugly at tables apart, and adjourn 
afterwards for cigar and coffee to a smoking- 
room. Look at the Pullman drawing-room cars, 
where ladies may lounge as in their boudoirs; 
and at the sleeping-cars, where they can put 
their children to bed, as if the babes were being 
transported in a travelling nursery. Then, so 
long as one travels with the “ nimble shilhng,” 
the neatly dressed railway servants are models of 
smooth-spoken civility. The polite guard, with 
finger to cap, does his utmost to gratify your 
taste for seclusion ; and the smart attendant in 
the wagon-lit guarantees the sleepers against 
disturbance from ticket -inspectors, and is the 
willing valet of all the world. On arriving at 
your destination the carriage-doors are beset by 
porters on the look-out for rugs, handbags, and 
tips. In these respects, though the old coach- 
men and guards were much “ cracked up ” by 
“ Nimrod ” and “ Harry Hieover ” and other 
sporting writers, we arc satisfied that things 
have greatly changed for the better. Like some 
of the fashionable jockeys or like beggars set on 
horseback, the old coachmen were demoralised 
by the flattery of their betters and the servility 
of their inferiors. We fear that the ideal coach- 
man of English romance was too often the 
swaggering buUy painted by George Borrow in 
the ‘ Romany Rye.’ The coachman exacted the 
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fee as a right which we give to the more obsequi- 
ous railway guard as a matter of favour. And 
the railway porter, though possibly he thinks 
the more, says nothing uncivil if you neglect to 
tip him ; whereas the loafing sneak-of-aU-work in 
the coachyard only shrank back and repressed 
his insolence when the muscular owner of the 
meerschaum-pipe had knocked him fairly out of 
time. So altogether it seems to be incontro- 
vertible that we should be grateful for the lux- 
uries of contemporary English travel. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CALICHE, THE VETTURINO, AND THE 
CIRCULAR TICKET. 


OWIFT and cheap communications arc admi- 
^ rahlc things ; yet one cannot help looking 
back regretfully on the good old times of the 
grand tour ! For a man of cultivation and 
leisure, with easy means and fiiir connections, 
it was the perfection of Continental travel. 
Provided with the best introductions, he found 
friends everywhere; he was welcomed in Court 
circles, he was cordially entreated and feted, and 
his sojourn at each successive stage was so 
delightful that he was perpetually being tempted 
onwards, and the struggle was to turn back. 
From Horace Walpole down to Henry Greville, 
from Raikes’s Journals to Lord Malmesbury’s 
Memoirs, we are lost in the agreeable reminis- 
cences of a cloud of capable witnesses. The card 
the new arrival left on the English Minister be- 
came an “ open sesame ” to all doors. If he had the 
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social qualities which of course were indispens- 
able, he was the object of profuse hospitality, 
from stately evening receptions in the Faubourg 
St Germain or the Hofburg to the ceremonious 
simplicity of the quiet little German Courts. 
He was shooting wild boar in the Thuringian 
forests, or pheasants in the Bohemian woods, or 
hunting the bears and wolves in the Carpathians. 
He was eating strawberries with the fair Belgians 
at Boisfort, or making oyster - parties to the 
Lucrine Lake with Neapolitan princesses. He 
was picnicking among the ruined tombs and 
shattered aqueducts of the Eoman Campagna, 
or fortifying himself wisely with port and 
quinine for wild -fowl shooting in the sedges 
of the Tuscan Maremma. His life, in short, 
was one perpetual round of invigorating or re- 
fined recreation ; if he were interested in politics, 
he might associate with politicians or sit at the 
feet of world-famous statesmen ; if he cared for 
science, he might seek the company of savants ; 
and if he loved literature, he would be welcomed 
by great literary lights. For in those days the 
advent of an intelligent stranger was compara- 
tively rare, and foreigners of age and position 
far superior to his own were pleased to pay him 
all possible attentions. As for the mere getting 
over the ground and laying the monotonous 
leagues behind him, there was a very great deal 
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that was agreeable in it. He was seldom in any 
especial hurry, and in his dreams he had never 
anticipated the pace of the express trains of the 
future. The calbche, the britska, or the light 
chariot turned out by the best coach-builders 
of Long Acre, was his self-contained travelling 
home, with all conceivable comforts. It was by 
no means cheap, for it cost some four hundred 
pounds ; but for one who could afford the price 
it was well worth the money. It was furnished 
with the thoughtful care that came of that long- 
experience which we bestow now on the equip- 
ment of an expedition to the Pole. There were 
furred wraps and swinging lamps, and “ boots ” or 
boxes, each slipping in or strapped down in its 
appointed place. The smart travelling servant, 
who sat in the rumble behind, knew exactly 
where to lay his hand upon everything. The 
pockets were stuflcd with light refreshments and 
light literature, the umbrellas and canes were 
stowed away in the sword-case, and best of all, 
besides the indispensable passport, there was the 
letter of credit that gave practical carte hlanche 
to draw upon Continental bankers. But with 
all the luxury and the comforts there was conr 
stant excitement in the changing of the night 
quarters and in the incidents of the road. In 
those days there were no organised daily services 
by Dover or Folkestone, and as a rule the trav- 
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eller shipped for his tour at one of the wharves 
near the Tower on a “Batavia” for Ostend or 
some “ City of Calais ” for Calais. The bachelor 
unattached might well congratulate himself on 
his light but commodious vehicle when he com- 
pared it with the ponderous conveyances of capi- 
talists or of digni^ed grands .seigneurs going 
abroad on prince. Wc remember when Master 
George Osborne started for the Rhine with his 
mother and “ Herr Graf Lord von Sedley,” how 
he embarked with the Bareacres family and their 
train of carnages, fourgons, &c., emblazoned 
with coronets and heaped with shining impe- 
rials. While a Lord Bareacres or a Marquess 
of Hertford travelling in state was paying the 
penalties of grandeur and setting his slow cai’avan 
in motion, our young friend or his courier had 
cleared the Custom-house and settled formalities 
with the police. The postilions, assured of ample 
douceurs, were joyously cracking their whips ; 
and the cedbehe, having answered the last chal- 
lenge of the sentries at the gates, was rolling 
merrily along the roads. It was rolling between 
the rows of poplars, past chateaux, churches, 
and cottages, through the streets of sleepy 
villages and the picturesque provincial towns, 
while the road-makers straightened themselves 
to attention, stared, and saluted ; and the 
beggars greeted the passenger with prayers, 
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and dismissed him with blessings as he tossed 
small change from the windows on each steep 
ascent. At the mid-day halting-place he was 
greeted by the obsequious host, who had gen- 
erally a satisfactory repast in readiness, and 
who prided himself on some special vintage 
drawn from “ behind the fSgots ” in his cellar. 
Then the snug night-quarters were, as a rule, 
in some posting hostelry of old renown and 
notoriety — in a “Lion d’Or” or a “Faisan 
d’Argent” — and witli all the sanitary defects 
of the French provincial hotel of the present 
day, it was infinitely more quaint in its vener- 
able architecture, and far greater attention was 
given to the cimine. The bedroom might open 
upon the airy gallery of timber, ninning round 
three sides of the spacious courtyard, into which 
the gay chaiiot was wheeled for the night among 
the coaches, the ramshackle carrioles, and the 
lumbering waggons of the country. The tapes- 
tried chamber of honour was prepared for the 
distinguished guest, and the supper was served 
as a triumph of culinary genius. In reality, it 
was generally extremely good ; the old inn had 
its gastronomic reputation to sustain, and the 
smiling host recommended the dishes which were 
the famous specialities of the house. There were 
the pdt4s which had gone far towards making 
its renown ; there were carp from the old con- 
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vent moat or eels from the mill-stream, “ ac- 
commodated ” with spices and sweet herbs after 
some family receipt. As for the of vener- 
able Burgundy or Bordeaux, or the very potable 
“ little wine ” from the neighbouring coteau that 
did duty in the absence of anything better, the 
host would rub his hands when he drew the 
cork, and express a hojie that “ Monsieur would 
tell his friends of it.” So Monsieur, supping 
well and sleeping better, passed pleasantly on 
from stage to stage. As for the hotels of the 
great capitals, in these, of coui'se, he was in 
clover, — in Meurice’s, at Paris, though contemp- 
tuously designated the English caravanserai in 
‘ Tom and Jerry ’ ; at the “ Archduke Charles,” 
in the sombre Carinthian Street of Vienna; or 
in the “Londra” of Signor Pastrini, in Eome, 
immortalised Ijy Dumas in ‘Monte Cristo.’ 

The foreign hosts, of course, made then.’ money 
by the English aristocrat ; yet, though they may 
have advanced a couple of hundred per cent on 
the prime cost of provisions, the traveller was 
not inordinately fleeced. For the more modest 
folk w'ho contented themselves with the public 
conveyances, life on the Continent was then a 
miracle of cheapness. Lever knew the life well ; 
though lavish enough ‘ personally, he has de- 
scribed a little later how the sorely tried Kenny 
Dodd happened upon an- occasional oasis of 
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economy in rural German inns where he en- 
joyed all the local luxuries for next to nothing. 
The rascally Grog Davis when ' in hiding, hit 
upon a paradise in the shape of a German Cafe 
lie Pans among the most sequestered beauties 
of the Rhine, where the eharges were as primi- 
tive as the simple-minded natives. Sad mem- 
ory carries one back to luxuries in the Salz- 
kammcrgut and the Bavarian Highlands — 
trout and game and exquisitely dressed poultry 
and veal cutlets and venison pasties, washed 
down by Austrian wines with body and bouquet, 
for a sum-total of something like three shillings 
a-day. Those were the times when the best 
hotels in the very best situations at Brussels or 
at Florence Avere as reasonable as second-class 
boarding-houses nowadays, while the guests 
were positively constrained to gorge themselves, 
like so many geese, condemned to liver com- 
plaints and foredoomed to Strasburg pdtes. The 
cost of public conveyances was cheap as well, 
and assuredly you had a deal of travelling for 
your money. I do not mean to deny the 
drawbacks and disagreeables; but one saw the 
country thoroughly and to the best adA^antage, 
while being taught invaluable lessons of pati- 
ence — although, indeed, it was comparatively 
easy to practise patience till the railways had 
begun to demoralise us for the roads. In the 
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old diligence, next to the coupe, the seats in the 
irUSrieur were the dearest ; there you were shut 
up in a certain dignity and in the best of com- 
pany. The places in the banquette were the 
most economical and by far the pleasantest in 
fine weather, for you admired the beauties from 
a commanding elevation, and shared the spare 
sheepskins through the night with the friendly 
conductor. As for the cramped rotonde behind, 
it was a rolling pandemonium, where you had the 
choice of keeping all the windows hermetically 
sealed or of being smothered in the clouds of 
dust cast back by the hoofs and wheels. There 
are hosts of pleasant associations which rise up 
with the spectres of those dust-encrusted old 
diligences, which seemed never to have been 
washed since they left the builders, and were 
the types of leisurely, relentless, never-ending 
motion. We can recall how we would tumble 
down to stretch our legs as we cut off" the sharp 
comers by the steep mountain path while the 
vehicle dragged up behind, along the easier zig- 
zags. We well remember the magnificent views 
that surprised us from commanding shoulders 
and ridges as we looked out through the moving 
vapours or from beneath fiushing sunsets over 
snow-fields, or deep gorges shadowed by dark 
pine- woods, or over broad plains bestudded with 
campaniles and festooned with the foliage of 
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the trellised vines. We have travelled through 
Alpine passes when the midnight blackness was 
broken by the forked flashes of the lightning; 
when Alp was answering to Alp in the deafen- 
ing peals of the thunder. We have travelled 
through the passes in drifting snow, when we 
had temporarily exchanged wheeled diligences 
for sledges ; and though we may have suffered 
severely in body and mind when admiration of 
the wild passions of Nature began to pall on us, 
how delightful it was to try to feel the half- 
frozen feet and stagger in to the stove in the 
genial mountain guest-chamber, where hot coffee 
was steaming in the great white basins it was 
impossible for the numbed fingers to lay hold 
of! There used to be picturesque and dramatic 
scenes besides, though they fell short of terror 
or grandeur — as when one would watch the long 
team of eight or ten pair of mules toiling up the 
slopes of the Mont Cenis from Susa to Lansle- 
bourg, with the gleam of the coach-lamps and 
the glare of the torches reflected from each 
buckle of the harness; or when a still longer 
team of mules would be almost brought to a 
standstill in the sleet and snows of the Sierra 
Morena, and the soldiers retained as an escort 
against the brigands were striving to keep their 
blood in circulation by helping the mozos — in 
velveteen breeches and scarlet sashes — to be- 
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labour the miserable animals. Nor were the 
difficulties confined to the actual travelling. 
You had to cope with calculations in the queer- 
est coinage, when there was a promiscuous 
mingling of pieces of debased currency from all 
the adjacent countries. Apparently interna- 
tional comity had come to a common under- 
standing as to easy swindling of the stranger. 
Thus there were florins on one bank of the 
Khine and Prussian thalers on the other ; while 
in Italy each petty State had its particular mint ; 
and no one but a practised polyglot antiquary 
could make heads or tails of the inscriptions. 
There was the passport system, which was far 
from a formality in those days. You might be 
subjected to a strict personal scrutiny at any 
moment, and by some unfortunate coincidence 
in your written description might be arrested 
as a criminal or notorious political offender. 
The very name on the lining of one’s hat might 
be gravely compromising; and once we were 
detained in Milan for a day, because we had 
unhappily bought a wide-awake of a Signor 
Mazzini. In any case, and in each town where 
you stopped, the voucher must be handed over 
for fees and verification ; and if you decided to 
go and reclaim it in person, you had to dance 
attendance in a dingy antechamber in the 
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strongly scented crowd of citizens, peasants, and 
sneering laqtMis-de-place. 

Talking of passports and the confusion of coin- 
age suggests the vetturino, for it was in Italy 
that confusion and the passport regulations were 
most vexatious, and the vetturino wsis an Italian 
institution par excellence. It was doomed hy 
the railwa)7S, and it is gone with the old hostel- 
ries, where it was in the habit of halting and 
baiting. In the days when it flourished it took 
four full days in travelling after the Carnival 
from Eome to Naples, jiud five days at the least 
in labouring leisurely along the Riviera from 
Genoa to Nice on our homeward way after Holy 
week. There were seats for four within, and 
there were seats for five without, in the hooded 
rumble and the roomy imperiale. There were 
four horses, with their fantastic head-plumes of 
feathers, and their gaudy nettings, which, with 
the coverings of green boughs, protected them 
against the horse-flies. We contracted witli the 
driver for board and lodging, as well as for due 
and punctual delivery ; so for once we could cast 
aU cares behind, for we know we should fare as 
well — or SIS ill — as the more extravagant occu- 
pants of post-carriages. And, on the whole, the 
fare was good rather than bad, while it was often 
characteristic or classical. There were strong and 
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savoury fillets of ^Id boar from the Pontine 
Marshes or the Maremma, served in a piquant 
sauce of barberries; followed by thrushes at 
Terracina of Mola di Gaeta, such as Samuel 
Rogers has immortalised. There were shrivelled 
grapes and figs firom the orchards and vine- 
yards ; there were wool - stoppered flasks of 
Chianti, and cobwebbed bottles of Falernian. 
AVe smell at this moment the resin from the 
pine-woods, embalming the languid air, in the 
warmth of the noon-day sunshine ; we see visions 
of silvery mountain-tops standing out in the soft 
moonlight ; we hear the low murmur of the 
Mediterranean waves breaking along the shingly 
beach to the sighs of a lising night breeze. And 
the vanished vetturino is sadly suggestive of 
much else that has been swept away by the 
besom of improvement. It would be sad to 
expatiate on a subject which is inexhaustible. 
AVkerc is the Paris we used to know so well, 
whence even the Tuilcrics have disappeared, 
heaving scarcely a sign behind them? The 
revolutionary Ilaussmann has found desolating 
rivals and imitators all over the Continent. 
There Avas no possibility of spoiling the great 
King Frederick’s barrack-like city on the Spree, 
and at Munich the extremely eccentric King 
Louis had the sense to build his new town by 
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the side of the old one. But what have the new 
municipality been doing at Papal Home, where 
the polishing has almost kept pace with the 
abolishing? Florence, at the cost of many of 
its most picturesque antiquities, became the tem- 
porary capital of the kingdom, only to be 
deserted; and Venice, though delivered from 
the foreigner’s rule, is now the port of departure 
for the English P. & 0., while its once silent 
canals and voiceless gondoliers are wakened up 
by the plying of steam-launches and the screams 
of the steam-whistle. Fi'om Rouen to Vienna, 
from Amsterdam to Trieste, there is nothing but 
promiscuous wreckage of the past, with the pro- 
motion of new “works of public utility.” It 
should be gratifying, but nevertheless it is 
depressing. The vetturino has gone with much 
it used to represent, and it has given place to 
the cheap circular ticket which I'eflects the popu- 
larising spirit of the age. The circular-tripper 
sees a modernised Europe, in which all kinds of 
cosmopolitan conveniences are provided for him, 
and in which at every turn he may appreciate 
the monotonous adaptability of modem progress. 
He steams up the Rhine between a double row 
of brand-new viUas ; he finds a beer- house or a 
restaurant in climbing to each shattered keej) ; 
he scales the spurs of the Alps and the cone of 
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Vesuvius by the aid of ordinary or atmospheric 
or funicular railways. And though science and 
enterprise have already done so much for him, 
we may be sure that we tare only at the begin- 
ning of the end, and that the crowning triumphs 
of the commonplace are yet to astound us. 



CHAPTER IX. 


SAILS, PADDLES, AND SCREWS. 

A GLANCE at the advertising columns of the 
‘ Times ’ in 1836 should send a thrill of 
gratitude to the hearts of the globe-trotters of 
1886. It is like sitting in a snug room over a 
“ sea-coal fire,” and listening to the blasts that 
arc beating against the windows. Those who 
go down to the sea in our great steamers must 
fiice storms that send the billows surging abaft 
the funnels, and stand rockings upon the Imsom 
of the mighty deep that make them curse their 
unkindly nurse. At all events, nowadays they 
know that, if they must cross the ocean, they 
could hardly be made more comfortable. Pos- 
sibly people may have thought the same in 
1836, and wc can only admire the benignance 
of Providence which mercifully tempers the 
wind to weather-beaten lambs. In 1 836 “ swift 
sailings” of the best teak-built ships, of 400 
and 500 tons, were advertised for Calcutta and 
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Bombay. In 1836 there is an announcement of 
the despatch of a copper-bottomed packet-brig 
of 142 tons register for Madeira, “with excellent 
accommodation for passengers.” Imagine a 
consumptive invalid taking his passage now for 
the Islands of the Blest in a cockle-shell of 142 
tons register ! That sort of craft might be all 
very well for the hardy mariners who used to 
grope their way on exploring expeditions towards 
the Pole through the fogs and the ice-floes ; but 
for a patient apprehensive of the rupture of 
blood-vessels, it was staking madly against the 
imminent chances of sudden death. In 1838 
there is a glowing account in the ‘Annual 
Eegister’ of the launch of the British Queen. 
“ This immense steamship is intended to carry 
passengers between London and New York. 
Her length exceeds that of any vessel in the 
British navy by 35 feet.” As for the power, 
proportions, and capacity of that “immense” 
vessel, her length was 275 feet, she Imd engines 
of 500 horse power, and she carried 600 tons of 
coals, with 500 tons of cargo. Indeed, in those 
days, with the delays of long ocean-passages, we 
can scarcely be said to have spanned the abysses 
dividing us from distant countries and colonies. 
The wealthy West Indian planters seldom visited 
the old home more than once or twice in a pros- 
perous lifetime ; while civilians or soldiers scorch- 
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ing in Hindustan took out a three years’ fur- 
lough after ten years of baking. Naturally they 
needed all the time to recruit a liver enlarged like 
that of any Strasburg goose. ‘ ‘ Tom Cringle ” tells 
how, about sixty years ago, he boarded one of the 
“ magnificent West Indiamen ” which had been 
plundered by pirates and subsequently aban- 
doned. The midshipman, accustomed to the 
accommodation of his Majesty’s men -of -war, 
with the bunkers and lockers of the odoriferous 
cockpit, was much impressed witli the splendour 
of the upholstery and decorations. There were 
gold mouldings and plate-glass mirrors; there 
were thick silken hangings and sumptuous car- 
pets, while a grand piano stood open in the 
saloon. Yet, after all, that “ magnificent ship,” 
which had to weather half-hurricanes and run 
the risk of tornadoes, did not measure so much 
as 500 tons. At that time, when cadets from 
Addiscombe, or young writers from Haileybury, 
secured their berths long beforehand for Bombay 
or the Hoogly, the costly nautical outfit was a 
matter for grave consideration. The leisurely 
voyage round the Cape would last for four 
months at the least. The cabin in the Lord 
Wellesley or the Bombay Castle supplied nothing 
but the wooden panelling and the bare bedstead. 
Its temporary tenants had to buy sheets, bhui- 
kets, and the cabin furniture. They had to lay 
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in, besides, endless stores of body-linen and cot- 
ton suits, remembering the heats of the tropics 
which made constant changes of raiment indis- 
pensable. And although the saloon table was 
spread with sufficient liberality, they deemed 
themselves lucky when they came across a luxu- 
rious Collector of Bogglcywallah like Jos Sedley, 
who had treasures of soda-water and light claret 
at the disposition of his special cronies. It is 
true that for youngsters of an oriental tempera- 
ment, who loved the fair sex, tobacco, and the 
dolce far niente, there was no lack of quiet rec- 
reation. In all the charm of snatching at for- 
bidden fruit, they could flirt on the sly with the 
batches of marriageable young women consigned 
to the Indian markets, and committed to the 
care of the captain. The sporting characters 
could fish from the “ dolphin - striker ” in the 
frequent calms, admiring the colours and eccen- 
tricities of the exceedingly queer fishes they 
dragged on deck ; and they could indulge at 
leisure and ad libitum in chess, cards, and back- 
gammon. Yet, for the most part, unless entan- 
gled in the anxieties of an impracticable engage- 
ment, they must have been pretty well bored 
to death before they sighted the Malabar or 
Coromandel coasts, or threaded the wreck-strewn 
intricacies of the Sunderbunds. After the solemn 
leave-taking dinner at “ The -Falcon ” at Graves- 
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end, they might be baffled for many days in the 
chops of the Channel before the lights of the 
Eddystone died down in the distance. And they 
could sympathise with the feelings of Vander- 
decken, the profane Flying Dutchman, upon 
casting anchor at last in the shelter of Table 
Bay. They might be kept standing off and on 
the surfs of Madeira for ten days or more, while 
taking in pipes of wine for the Indian mess- 
tables. Yet they were not altogether without 
the excitements of danger’, more welcome to the 
dashing young soldier in embryo than to the 
ladies and the bilious civilians. For pirates were 
still occasionally to be met with in the indifferent- 
ly guarded Southern seas ; and Captain Meadows 
Taylor, in tlie ‘ Story of my Life,’ tells how only 
sixty years ago he was chosen a captain of volun- 
teers in the mizzentop, with six stout boys placed 
under his command. Nor were precautions of 
the kind by any means superfluous, for the ship 
narrowly esCcaped an encounter with a piratical 
felucca. Had these complacent and contented 
geixtlemen foreseen the time when men could 
take a six-weeks’ leave from India, forgetting 
that ignorance is bliss, like Job they might have 
cursed the day in which they were born. 

Mr Wilson Hyde, in his very interesting book 
on ‘ The Koyal Mail,’ gives statistics of the times 
occupied to some foreign stations “ out and home 
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again” by the letter -posts about five-and-fifty 
years ago, and they sound almost incredible. 
For Jamaica, 112 days; to Malta, 90 days; to 
Brazil, 140 days ; and to America, as he assures 
us, 105 days. He adds that there were then no 
regular packets to China, New South Wales, 
Sierra Leone, and many parts of South America. 
The passengers, like the mail-bags, were com- 
pelled to take their chance of the casual sailings 
'of ships in freight. Now the swiftly successive 
despatches are arranged to an hour, and the time 
out to Jamaica is 18 days; to Brazil, 21 ; to 
Lisbon, 3 ; while to the United States the maxi- 
mum is 7 days. It was in 1838 that all com- 
mercial men were astir from Broadway to the 
Long Island to see the first of the packets which 
steamed across the Atlantic. Mr Gallenga, the 
well - known ‘ Times ’ correspondent, relates in 
his Reminiscences how he chanced to be there 
on the day when the Sirius came in. It was on 
the 23d of April, and the Sirius had sailed from 
Cork on the 4th. By a somewhat remarkable 
coincidence, the Great Western arrived within 
fifteen hours, having started from the Severn 
four days later. That was the small beginning 
of the day of great things, and for many years 
afterwards men made the passage of the Atlan- 
tic with mingled feelings of misery and terror. 
Dickens’s readers will remember the dramatic 
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account of his voyage in the Britannia, when he 
went to the States oh his first round of readings. 
The Britannia made the passage in 21 days, on 
an average of 8|^ knots. She met with horrible 
weather, the decks were swept by the seas, and 
the waves, breaking down the companions, set 
everything afloat in the cabins. But wliat nearly 
scared the impressionable novelist out of his 
senses was the imminent danger of conflagration. 
The labouring engines sent flames iij) tlie fun- 
nels, and clouds of sparks and burning cinders 
were flying about among the ship- timbers, whi(i]i 
we should have thought must have l)een sufli- 
ciently saturated with sea- water to set all danger 
of combustion at defiance. Tliercj are still inevi- 
table hazards in the crossing — hazards which 
have been aggravated by fierce competition. The 
most poAverful modern steamships arc racing per- 
petually against each other and against time, 
through fogs, in calms and blinding snoAV-drifts, 
along the narrow and well-defined w^ater-Avay of 
traflic, Avliich. sights, then skirts, a most pei*ilous 
coast. But these stcam-propelhid sea-monsters 
are as much of floating palaces as an}'thing that 
goes down to the ocean can be made. In strik- 
ing contrast to the immense ’’ Britisli (^ueeii, 
they may be of 8000 to 9000 tons burthen, and 
of 12,000 to iy,000 actual horse-pow(?r. With 
any ordinary vessel coming unhappily atliAvart 

a 
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their bows, it is the odds of an elephant “ col- 
liding ” with an ox. The Guion and the National 
Ijincs date only from 1863; the White Star from 
1870; though the Cunard lias been carrying the 
mails since the Britannia took them in 1840. It is 
tlie competition, the clieapncss, the facilities, and 
the compfirativc comforts offered by the great 
lines, which liave stimulated excessive emigration; 
whicJi have relieved starving Ireland of its super- 
almndant population ; and which, at the same 
time, have done much to complicate the Irish 
question by creating the richer and resentful Ire- 
land beyond the Atlantic. When Martin Chuzzle- 
wit and Mark Tapicy booked their passage in the 
Screw, even without “ the elements combining ” 
asainst her, the misi'rics of the wearisome middhi 
pa.ssage were extreme, as the charges for the slow 
tortures were far from modtu‘!it(?. Whereas now- 
adays the State-assisted Scotch crofter or the 
tenant of a Connaught hill-holding, as soon as he 
has shaken ofl' the sorrows of sea-sickness, revels 
in delicacies of wdiich he newer had dreamed. 
Imagine a hard-favoured Ilighlandman fresh from 
short commons in his misty glens of Skye, or a 
half-grown gossoon from the bogs of Connemara, 
with indefinite arrears of eating to make up and 
an appetite keenly edged by the Atlantic breezes, 
sitting down to the succession of bountiful re- 
pasts provided by the great shipping associations. 
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If the catering be as good as it sounds, it must 
be a veritable miracle of cheapness. The Na- 
tional Line, which seems to touch the lowest 
depths of economy, very recently — if not at pre- 
sent — was carrying its steerage passengers for 
X3 a-head. And it promised an ‘Sabundance of 
fresh provisions, all of the best (quality, cooked 
and served out by the Company’s servants three 
times daily.” The Rod Star cliargos wei-e a trifle 
more, but its menus are given more definitely. 
At dinner tliore is boiled pork, salt beef, &c., witli 
vegetables, rice and raisins, vegetable-soups and 
promiscuous puddings. The supper is almost 
as substantial, but varied with such iigliter dishes 
as Irisli stew. It is needless to indicate the eftects 
of these wonderful facilities towards emigration. 
With children charged half-pi*ice, and infants 
taken for notliing, a spirited man with tlie most 
modest savings and slight Government help may 
cast all his cares and anxieties behind him, and 
renew his strength in Amei'ica, or even the more 
remote Australasia, in the confidence that steadi- 
ness will ensure success. 

We have been hurried down the fost-flowiiig 
flood-tide of emigration to the days of the screws ; 
but wc must tack back for a somewhat regretful 
retrospect of more leisurely sea-life on board the 
old-fashioned paddles. For people an ho are not 
especially pressed for time, and who loved, so far 
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as might be possible, to imagine themselves still 
on land, we hold that to have been the golden 
age of sea-touring. For the paddles not only 
steadied the ship in place of shaking her, but 
implied a stable breadth of build which was 
greatly conducive to comfort, with a proportion- 
ate commodiousness of accommodation ; although, 
of course, they were comfortless enough when 
steam communications were in their infancy. 
When there were already regular steamers de- 
parting from the Tower Wharf to the Kentish 
watering-places, Charles Lamb in the poetry of 
his conservatism looks back lovingly on the old 
Margate Hoy. “ Can I forget thee, thou old 
]\ra,rgate Hoy, witli tliy wcather-beiiten, sun- 
burnt captain and Ids rough accommodations — 
ill exclianged for the foppery and fresh-water 
niceness of tlio modern steam-packet ? . . . 

With the gales of heaven tliou wen test swim- 
mingly, or, when it was their ])lcasure, stoodest 
still witli sailor-like patience.” Though, to tell 
the truth, the foppery and fresh-water niccness 
can have been only comparative. At least we 
may surmise as much from the mere name of the 
Ferret, borne by one of the packets plying be- 
tween Dover and Calais. AVe can well conceive 
what a Ferret must have been — small, slender, 
and terribly tucked up in the waist, poking her 
sharp nose through the swamping seas of the 
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Channel, and sneaking rather than standing into 
Calais harbour in the depressing embrace of the 
limpet-encrusted jetties. The' Ferret could not 
have been much of an improvement on the 
schooner-rigged “ Dover packet ” earlier known. 
For even the Ferrets, drawing little water as 
they did, could seldom come alongside the jiicrs 
at Dover, and the passenger's, sick and exceed- 
ingly sorry for themselves, were tumbled down 
into small boats like so many cases of claret, 
even in the gales of Alarch or the snows of 
December. If they hit off Dover in the dark, 
we presume they made the best of it on the 
horsehair cabin sofas, and waited to discmlrark 
in the daylight. I’hacikeray, when he went to 
Ireland in 1842, tells how he got into Dublin 
Bay after sundown, to be awakened at five next 
morning by the crew dealing out the mail-bags. 
Contrast that state of things with the present 
clockwork of the runs from Holyhead, when the 
Ulster or Leinster is driven relentlessly ahead, 
and each precious second is severely economised. 

On the broad Atlantic, when the tempests 
were unchained and the crested billows rolling 
mountains high, we grant that the paddles may 
have had their disadvantages, more es 2 >ccially 
to nervous travellers. In that voyage in the 
Britannia which Dickens has made memor- 
able, he tells picturesquely how “ the i>lauking 
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had been torn sheer away ” ; how “ the wheels 
were exposed and bare, and they whirled and 
dashed their spray about the decks at random.” 
And tourists can remember how the swift river- 
boats on the Danube used to be spun round 
bodily in the rapid stream, and brought up 
against the projecting landing-places in Servia 
and Wallachia with a mighty rending of wood 
and an occasional smashing of metal which sent 
tremors through the nerves of sensitive females. 
Nevertheless, on waters that were land-locked 
or comparatively quiet, the motion was as smooth 
as might be under the circumstances. AVe may 
take the Mcditen’aneau steamers of twenty or 
thirty years ago as types of all that "was most 
comfortable and home -like in the mercantile 
marine. There were the vessels of the P. and 
0., for example, though they concerned them- 
selves mxich more with passengers than with 
merchjindise. On board the roomy but graceful 
Ganges or the Jumna you had all the luxuries 
of a steam-yacht with the advantage of greatly 
superior size. There Avas room enough in the 
spacious cabins beneath the wide decks, if you 
were not caught in the rush of the Indians who 
were coming and going through the season. 
The society was sure to be agreeably mixed, for 
there were people of the world for all the Medi- 
terranean ports, from Lisbon to Alexandria. 
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The tables were spread with the free-hearted 
liberality of a fine old Company, all of the 
olden time ; there were sherry, claret, and pale 
ale ad libitum. If you pleased, you might eat 
yourself into chronic dyspepsia or drink your- 
self into a brain fever; and then there was 
none of that oriental surveillance of the fair 
sex which tormented travellers on board the 
East Indiaman circumnavigating the Cape?. But 
then the P. and (). had a practical monopoly. 
The Briton who respected himself would seldom 
travel even by the luxurious French Messa- 
geries ; for he held in supreme contempt the 
foreign kickshaws,’' though far better adapted 
to the latitudes and their climates. In tliat 
golden age the P. and 0. could aftord to lx? 
generous, for it controlled tlie market and fixed 
its own tariffs. As for the carriage of goods, it 
scarcely stooped to it, except for such valuable 
articles as silk and precious stones, made up in 
(compact little packages and charged proportion- 
ately. Now all has been revolutionised, and the 
fine fleet has been reconstructed, wdth an indef- 
inite capacity for stowing away bags of cotton 
in the holds. Wc have made pleasant voyages, 
too, in the Mediterranean Ciinard boats, vvlieri, a 
primary consideration being the killing of time, 
we were making deliberate observations on men 
and cities. The fare was simple and more than 
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solid; and as passengers were merely thrown 
in by way of make-weights, the company was 
small if not always select. Yet we have met 
many clever and cultivated men and women on 
board; popular clergymen ordered on a slow 
sea -trip to restore the shattered health; or 
Americans who manfully, like Washington Ir- 
ving, set their faces against the travel-fever of 
their doUar-hunting countrymen. Going to bed 
after grog, cigars, and conversation under the 
star-spangled skies, with some wild line of head- 
lands showing up in the moonlight, you would 
be awakened in the morning by the trampling 
on the decks, by the groaning of the windlass 
and the running-out of the chain-cable, when 
you would turn out to see the stir in some 
picturesque harbour, with streets rising tier 
upon tier above the bustling quays, and with 
a coronet of towers and campaniles or of palm- 
trees and minarets. From the decks of the 
Cunarders or from those of the Austrian Lloyd 
boats, in the Greek Isles or along the rugged 
Illyrian coast, we can recall many a startling 
and enchanting surprise when in scenes of which 
we had been talking and dreaming, realities 
surpassed imagination. We know that we still 
have these lines of steamers trading among 
commercial nooks and corners of the world, and 
discharging their cargoes in half-forgotten bar- 
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bours ; but wc fear that travellers neglect them 
in the feverish craving for speed. The long, deep, 
narrow - waisted screw, oonstructcd and closely 
packed afore and abaft on principles the most 
severely economical, is the steamship of the 
present, and probably of the future. It is vain 
to regret it in the light of the fact that our 
trade has increased sixfold in the last forty 
years ; but we confess that tliesc screws grate 
on our susceptibilities, as they have sliaken our 
body and disturbed our slumbers when we have 
been condemned to a cabin immediutel}' above 
them. 



CHAPTEK X. 


LONDON LIFE IN THE LAST (iENERATION. 

rpHE life of the man of fashioo in the London of 
fifty years ago was far faster and more full 
of excitement than at present. The world of 
fashion was smaller and more select ; everybody 
who was anybody may be said to have known 
something of each other. At the same time, 
there w<'re, of course, an infinity of sets, al- 
though sympathy in tastes and pursuits often 
levelled social distinctions. The pace was severe 
in every way; when it was the habit to turn 
night into day, to dine heavily, to drink deep 
and long, weak constitutions went to the wall. 
Never were more striking contrasts to be seen 
of wealth living with impecuniosity in the same 
careless iudidgencc. Once brilliant notorieties 
dropped behind and disappeared ; they went to 
the country or the churchyard ; to the debtors’ 
prisons or to Boulogne; they were scarcely missed 
and seldom regretted by , their dearest friends. 
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As “Nimrod” said in his famous ‘Quarterly’ 
article of the man down in the ditch when the 
fliers were speculating as to his identity, “the 
pace was too good to inquire.” The brother of a 
duke had been brought up with him in the same 
house at Eton, and they had gone together to 
Christ Church or Trinity, 'riic brothers came 
from College to the town with the same tastes 
and associates. But there was tliis slight dif- 
fereiice between them, that one had a practically 
limitless rent-roll, and tlio other perhaps a paltry 
£400 a-year. The iron and tlie eartlum pots 
were whirled along down the rapids on tlic same 
swift current, and the vessels of oartlumware 
were perpetually being smashed. No doubt tlie 
same sort of thing still goes on to some (extent; 
but there are essential differences. Now no man 
of ordinary strength of will need be driven into 
extravagance almost in spite of hinis(‘lf; and a 
youth of position will find society respecting 
him, even if he tries to keep williin inade<|uate 
means. Now those ridiculous barriers of class 
prejudice have been broken down which denied 
the aristocracy tliose privileges of ti*ade that 
have made men of the middle classes peers, 
capitalists, and jjotentates. Now the sons of 
dukes may deal in cotton or dry goods, and the 
heirs to earldoms, for tlie sake of tlie business 
they bring, are welcomed to lucrative partner- 
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ships on the Stock Exchange. They are all 
the more considered in Mayfair or Belgravia if 
their birth be backed up by balances at their 
bankers. Fifty years ago the son of a nobleman 
might fill a fat family living, or he might go into 
a crack cavalry corps or the Kifles without social 
derogation. Even then he was thrown among 
all the temptations of the time, and if ‘he hoped 
to live on pay and allowance and avoid ranning 
into debt, he must resign himself to the ascetic 
self-denial of a St Anthony. The fast youth 
who came up to London in the exuberance of 
health and high animal spirits was launched on 
a life of feverish idleness, or he had the desultory 
occupations of a commission in the Guards. In 
either case he was thiwn from the first with 
rich and reckless companions. Everything in 
the way of pleasure or dissipation cost more then 
than now. Vice sciarcely needed to throw the 
flimsiest veil of decency over its proceedings, 
and the tone of the best feminine society was 
scandalously tolerant. Little dinners were made 
up for Eiehmoiid or Greenwich, and when the 
weatlicr permitted, the very mixed parties were 
ostentatiously driven down on the roofs of drags. 
The well-appointed J rags and conveyances cost 
considerably more than our return tickets by 
rail ; and the dinners, with their delicacies out 
of season, were far from frugal. Yet these more 
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obvious outgoings were comparatively insignifi- 
cant items. For the sirens of the stage and the 
ballet were only to be w'ooed with lavish presents ; 
and young rones on their promotion, competing 
with their seniors of fortune, showered bouquets, 
bracelets, and rare laces on the ladies who had 
the caprices, if not the charms, of Cleoj>atras, 
They might have had pearls melted in their 
champagne had they cared to indulge, a fancy of 
which they had never heard ; for every mad 
folly made a furore, and the ambition of efw'h 
rake was ephemeral notoriety. 

It is evident that, witli everyday habits like 
these, the man witli a modest allowance must 
speedily come to the. end of his tether. Credit 
with tlie most long-suffering tradesman has its 
limits, although the charges may leave a broad 
margin for bad debts. But tliere were; resources 
open to the impccraiious and embarrassed which 
made ultimate ruin absolutely assured. It was a 
time of betting and gambling, of deep play at the 
clubs and of heavy books on the races. Disraeli 
describes ])is “Young Duke,” lured into a pri- 
vate hell at Brighton, losing .£100,000 at a 
sitting, when the players, unshaven and ghastly 
towards the evening after the second sl(;cplc.ss 
night, were buried to their knees in a litter of 
cards, like the Ijord March or the Charles Fox 
of a former generation. White’s, where three 
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black balls were fatal to a candidate, set a sad 
example to other clubs. Crockford’s was in full 
swing : the ballot there was yearly becoming 
more a matter of form, and there was less and 
less difficiilty in obtaining admission. No sys- 
tem could have been better devised for pro- 
moting tlie business by wliich the ex-fishmonger 
grew fabulously rich. It was the fashion to dine 
there ; the dinners given gratis were admirably 
served ; the wines of many vintages circulated 
freely. The courteous entertainer did the hon- 
ours to his guests, who felt bound to recompense 
him for his disinterested hospitality. Flushed 
with wine and warmed by good-fcllow'ship, they 
left the coffee and liqueurs for the hazard-table. 
Ready monc'.y was not a necessity; when the 
cashier knew his customer's, clieques w'ere ex- 
changed for counters. When a simple signature 
replonislicd his funds, the adventurer out of luck 
was little likely to pull up. The more desperate 
his circumstances, the more doggedly he clung to 
the last faint hope of retrieving them. Wheii 
the late awakening on the next afternoon 
brought cooler refteetion, he remembered that 
debts of honour must be met. Then came the 
inevitable interviews with the usurers, who 
could have easily accomnaodated him, if they 
had only time to “turn themselves,” but who 
found it impossible to make an advance on the 
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nail. The hard bargaining followed those in- 
variable preliminaries : the heir to a fair estate 
who could subscribe post-obits came off compara- 
tively well, at least till his visits were unduly 
frequent ; but the younger brothers, with merely 
a contingent possibility of their debts being 
settled for the credit of the family, were remorse- 
lessly ffayed with extortionate pententages. For 
the one and the other it was but a (picstion of 
time. If they were not tapped on the shouldei- 
unawares, and consigned to the sponging-house 
or the prison, there was a moonliglit flitting 
across the Channel, to disreputable beggary in 
France or the Low Countries. But men who 
did not aspire to membership at Crockford’s, 
had cqufil ffxcilitics for coming to grief. There 
were any number of quiet hells in the purlieus 
of the Haymarkct. In these, too, wines, .spirits, 
and suppers were liberally provided, frecj of 
charge. The young squu-e from the country, 
the gay undergraduate from the university, the 
regimental officer up in town on short leave, 
had only to secure the guidance of a familiar of 
one of these fatal establishments — no difficult 
matter in the hotels of Coveut Garden, or in the 
military clubs, where half the young fellows 
who dined and drank were bent upon “ making 
a night of it.” The speculators, when they 
passed the outer portals of Meadow’s or similar 
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haunts, were surveyed through a wicket in an 
inner door of solid oak, strongly clenched with 
iron. If the examination proved satisfactory, 
they were heartily greeted, to the clattering of 
knives and folks and the drawing of corks, to 
the raking in and paying out of coin across the 
tables, to the “Seven’s the main” of the caster, 
and the “ Gentlemen, make your game ” of the 
groom -poi’ter. And there were lower depths 
still in the neighbourhood of Leicester Square, 
where almost destitute foreign refugees and 
native tatterdemalions, who might have fallen, 
Lucifer-like, from very different spheres, went 
to hazard the last half-crowns they had raised 
from the relics of their wardrobes. Even gentle- 
men in more reputable sets were liabitually in 
chronic dilliculties. Gaixls came in as a matter 
of course, to kill the later hours of the; evening, 
when nobody cared to swallow more claret. 
Whist is a game of skill as well as luck, 
and it ought to bring a good average player 
nearly home at the end of the year. But with 
a pony on the rubber and .L5 points, with betting 
on the odd trick thrown into the baigain, there 
must be capital if you are to keep a calculating 
head, and wait calmly for the turn of a run of 
ill-luck. Many a poor man of fashion who never 
touched a dice-box, and who avoided the wild 
chances of loo or lansquenet, was being quietly 
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bled to death among associates of unimpeachable 
respectability. Nor could he count on them for 
help in the hour of his extremity, when, threat- 
ened by an arrest that would have brought his 
creditors unanimously down upon him, “ a trifle 
in time would have tided him over.” “ Every 
man for himself” is the maxim of the play-table ; 
long experience and worldly wisdom have alike 
demonstrated its sagacity. For there is slight 
possibility of permanently helping the gambler, 
and the boon companions most deeply imbued 
with the taste are the last to believe in vows of 
abstention. 

Those habits of nocturnal dissipation, however, 
were but one side of the life of our fathers in 
London, as it was decidedly the least respectable. 
In the card-room, at the dinner-table, over the 
bishop and broiled bones, they worked indefat- 
igably for the almshouse and the gout, but they 
were at least as manly in their out-of-doors 
habits as their sons, and had a more catholic; 
devotion to sport of all kinds. They kept their 
studs, nearly thoroughbred, stalled in the shires, 
though they might have to post down to a meet 
of the Pytehley or the Quorn. After a night of 
racket and soul-harrowing sensations over the 
dice, and the formality of a flying \’isit to the 
sheets, they would be up again before the spar- 
rows of St James’s. Tumbling into the “ old 
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yellow” that had pulled up before the door, 
lighting the cigars that had barely been ex- 
tinguished, they were jolted at a hand-gallop 
into Berks or Bucks for a meet of his Majesty’s 
stag-hounds. So the necessities of their existence 
were extraordinarily expensive. Then, next to 
the gambling which came into the everyday 
routine, racing was the grand object of interest. 
Though there were Gullys and other self-made 
leviathans in those days, the Turf was much 
more generally supported by gentlemen. If a 
man could not afford to keep a stable himself, he 
went in for joint-stock partnerships in particular 
animals ; and, if he did neither, he was always 
on the look-out for a good thing which might 
bring pecuniary salvation wlien he most sorely 
needed it. Some stable secret was communi- 
cated on sure authority, and he launched out on 
the long odds, leaving it to the turn of circum- 
stances whether he should hedge and be safe or 
“ stand the cracker.” With so much depending 
on the eventful issue, it is needless to dilate on 
the lively interest he took in the training of a 
Caravan or a Chanticleer. The notice of a trial 
with some well-known performer, the rumour of 
a nasty cough or a strained sinew, would send 
him on the shortest notice to the trainer’s on 
the Surrey downs or the more distant Yorkshire 
heaths. The effeminate .voluptuary would rise 
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to the occasion, and be as careless of discomfort 
or fatigue as any caSe-hardened king’s messenger. 
He would be out at daybreak of a foggy Novem- 
ber morning enjoying existence and the unaccus- 
tomed exhilaration, when the enemies — scouts 
and touts told off to keep a watch on the estab- 
lishment — w’ere shivering in the drifting sleet as 
they skulked under shelter of the bushes. 

The Red House up the river was in great 
favour ; for pigeon-shooting, if less popular, was 
as fashionable as at present. Honourable ambi- 
tions aspired, though unsuccessfully, to rival the 
feats of the Rosses and Osbaldistones ; and at 
all events, the matches as they were shot off 
were always excuses for merrymaking. But per- 
haps the especial characteristic of the manhood 
of the day was the patronage it bestowed on the 
prize-ring, and the fellowship it extended to the 
heroes of that genuinely British sport. It was 
the old story of the aristocracy of imperial Rome 
stooping to pet and feast the gladiators. Like 
Lord Byron, each muscular man of fashion was 
in the habit of breathing himself in sharp sets-to 
with the gloves, and the only branch of his edu- 
cation he continued to cultivate was the noble 
art of self - defence. This knowledge often 
proved extremely serviceable when, carrying 
away sundry bottles of champagne and claret 
after dinner, he was wont to mix in all kinds of 
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company and get into every variety of scrape; 
Those were the golden days of the Ring; and 
the prize-fighter of popular renown who had in- 
vested his savings in a public-house did better 
from the financial point of view than many 
learned professors at the universities. His 
afternoons were devoted to giving well-remu- 
nerated lessons, at which application was made 
agreeable by the beer and tobacco ; and towards 
the small hours he received his patrons in a back 
parlour, where, seated in the master’s private box, 
they looked on at the brisk sparring-bouts from 
behind the tankards of champagne-cup. There 
was a roped arena in the centre, and the rest of 
the room was thrown open to ruffians and ama- 
teurs of many conditions. The; light weights, the 
middle weights, and the heavy weights paired oft‘; 
when angry passions rose too high, when a spar- 
rer was knocked out of time, or when a head “ in 
chancery ” was being hojielessly fibbed, the com- 
mand was given to “ walk about,” and the com- 
batants were rewarded with showers of small 
coin. It was generally at these snug nocturnal 
gatherings that the serious matches were got up, 
and enthusiastic admirers found the stakes for 
the Chelsea Chicken or the Brummagem Bruiser^ 
In the palmy days of the profession, when the 
police were either impotent or indifferent, the 
pitched encounters, as preyiously arranged, would 
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come off at Moulsey Horst, or down in the Essex 
Marshes ; the aristocrats, who drove thither in 
their drags or chaises, were coriifortably seated 
between the ropes and the outer ring, and sat 
tolerably safe under the guardianship of the pro- 
tegds of the P.R., who had been selected by the 
fraternity as special constables. As for the rela- 
tively respectable spectators who could not, or 
would not, pay for reserved j)laces, they wisely 
left their watches at home, and “ discounted ” 
the chances of being hustled and robbed. Yet, 
although these meetings were the reverse of 
select, on the whole and unless there was a free 
fight over suspicions of a cross, they were de- 
cently conducted, considering all things. It was 
the interest of the eminent members of the Ring 
to make things peaceable and pleasant for their 
lavish patrons. 
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RKCREATIONS IN LONDON. 

^NE thing we have been learning in the last. 

fifty years, and that is the necessity for 
recreation. In former days there was literally 
no holiday - making, except at rare and old- 
fashioned festivals like Christmas. Men of busi- 
ness, with money in the bank, might break 
away from work for a time, but clerks and 
mechanics were kept close to the mill in the 
dull routine of monotonous labour. The hours 
of toil were excessive, even for women and 
children, before Lord Shaftesbury undertook his 
crusade for their emancipation. Yet it was not 
altogether either the selfishness of employers or 
old custom that was to blame, for the difiiculties 
in the way of holiday -making were immense. 
There were no suburban railways ; travelling 
was tedious and expensive. The youth who 
came, to town from the remote country might 
have to bid a long farewell to his people and his 
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father’s house. With a furlough of some forty- 
eight hours at the utmost, it was impossible to 
coach it to Cumberland or Cornwall, even if the 
cost of the journey had not been an insuperable 
obstacle. The artisan turned loose for the day 
lost his wages and gained little. When stage- 
coacihes brought up the City merchants to their 
offices from Hampstead, Streatham, or Wimble- 
don, and when most of tlie seats were secured 
for regular customers, there were no possible 
means of making a general exodus. It may be 
said that the only entertainments for the work- 
ing classes in London were the churches, the 
public-houses, and the gin-palaces. When the 
more rational and frugal - minded of them de- 
clined to get drunk, they had to choose between 
lounging about the streets or sitting at home 
with the scjualliug ehildivn. Dickens painted the 
typical bricklayer, enjoying liis quiet Sunday, 
by leaning against a post in corduroy breeches, 
with his hands in his pockets, his dog at his 
heels, and a short pipe between his teeth. Even 
their social superiors were not much better pro- 
vided for, although we may assume that the 
supply of entertainment was equal to the de- 
mand, and that the habits of our married fatliera 
were dully domestic. Turning back to the adver- 
tising files of the ‘Times’ in 1836, we find that 
there were only four operas or theatres advertised 
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in West London — Covent Garden, Her Majesty’s 
in the Haymarket, the Olympic, and the Victoria 
(late the Coburg). Places of innocent recreation 
were scarce, but those on the borderland between 
deceny and dissipation were tolerated and freely 
patronised. The parson from the country might 
be puzzled as to passing the evening, but the 
fast man about town knew how “ to make a 
night of it.” The once famous gardens of 
Kanelagh had disappeared, but they had been 
replaced by the dazzling fascinations of lamp- 
lighted Vauxhall and Cremorne. Then, and for 
full thirty years afterwards, the Harry Fokers 
and the Griggses, after “ toddling about ” the 
lobbies of the theatres, and “ giving a hand ” or 
flinging a bouquet to the favourite actresses 
with whom they dined at Richmond and Black- 
wall, tumbled into cabs and were whirled south- 
wards. They might dance with respectable 
young women like Fanny Bolton, or rotate 
round the orchestra in the mazy waltz in the 
embrace of professional sirens. If the weather 
were unfavourable, or in the cheerless nights of 
the winter, they turned into the cheeiy Cave of 
Harmony or the Coal Hole, consoling themselves 
with chops, kidneys, and bitter beer, and chorus- 
sing the loose minstrelsy of popular improvisa- 
tores. Absolute freedom of programme was the 
order of the night; licence and personalities 
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■were everywhere in the ascendant. We all rc- 
inember the magnificent indignation of Colonel 
Newcome, when he beat a precipitate retreat 
with his innocent boy, on his rude awakening 
from dreams of rapturous delight by a startling 
outburst of harmonious obscenity. In short, 
in those days the public were careless and the 
police in no way particular, as might be seen 
in the social scandals which disgi'aced the night 
saloons of the Haymarket. 

Nowadays the police authorities take more 
trouble about the preservation of outward de- 
corum, partly because entertainments have been 
multiplied and popularised in response to the 
general demand. Critics may deplore the de- 
cline of the drama; particular houses may be 
unlucky and come to grief ; but there can be no 
doubt that the theatre is flourishing with extra- 
ordinary success, and that a lucrative field has 
been opened to the ambition of dramatic authors. 
There are any number of theatres now in all 
quarters of West Central London. The run of 
successful plays must be reckoned by hundreds of 
nights ; the lucky authors or adapters are richly 
rewarded ; the artists who fill the leading j)arts 
have lucrative engagements that would have 
staggered the credulity of their most brilliant 
predecessors; yet should the manager make a 
hit, he is sure to be “brought home,” since 
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within the last twenty years he has doubled the 
prices of the pit-stalls and the boxes. He has 
no longer to roly on the patronage of our un- 
sophisticated cousins from the country, with a 
limited circle of confirmed metropolitan play- 
goers. It is de rigueur in all classes of society 
to profess familiarity with the stage-literature 
of the day. The inspiration of the interpreters 
of Shakespeare, or the looks of the stage-queens, 
are criticised and discussed at every dinner-table. 
If th(! head of a household is to lead a happy 
life, he must take a box from time to time for 
his family; matrimonial squabbles are squared 
by the tickets for a couple of stalls ; and when 
Corydon and Phyllis begin to be bored in the 
honeymoon, the visit to the theatre, with the 
dinner at the restaurant, is welcomed by both 
as a blis.sful relief. The rush of cal)8 to the 
eastward down Piccadilly, before the normal 
London dinner-hour, is perilous and portentous ; 
while the weekly “ theatre trains ” running 
through the metropolitan counties are found 
to remunerate the companies handsomely, al- 
though they upset all rural domestic aiTange- 
ments. And the stage has been flourishing to 
the south of the river and away in the regions 
of the east, though it would have done still 
better had it not been for the competition of the 
music-halls. The music-ha,ll is the bijou theatre 
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of the poor. It suits their tastes and antici- 
pates their fancies. And to have really happy 
holiday- making among the lower orders, they 
must have the privileges of eating, drinking, and 
smoking freely. 

They may enjoy that to the utmost, Jissuming 
them to have the money, in the summer excur- 
sions which are now universal. In these days of 
rival railway companies, with perpetual excursion 
trains, it is hard to realise the state of mind of 
the London working man at the accession of her 
Majesty. Unless he retained some faint recollec- 
tions of the parish of his boyhood, his vision had 
been bounded all his life by the London bricks 
and mortar. He might have strolled under the 
elms in Hyde Park, or seen the spire of Harrow 
from the heights of Hampstead ; but he knew 
nothing of shady and flowery field -lanes far 
away from gas - lamps and watchmen ; he had 
never seen the sea or the Channel ; and his 
knowledge of ornithology was gathered from th(! 
sparrows in the streets, or the parrots and can- 
aries in the windows of the l^ird-sliops. When 
the Child of the Marshalsea cross-examined her 
friend the Turnkey about the buttercups and 
the daisies, he had promptly to turn the con- 
versation to hardbake. Many a man, not always 
“ on the lock ” of a City prison, was at least as 
ignorant as the kindly Bob. Now the frequent 
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summer excursions to the sea have been brought 
within the reach of everybody who has a trifle 
in the savings bank or “ tick ” with the master. 
We do not know that these brief outings bring 
unmixed good, as they are certainly far from 
being unadulterated enjoyment. Any ordinary 
day’s labour would seem less fatiguing than the 
early start, the scramble for tickets, the hustling 
for places, the comfortless carriages, the terribly 
long day on the melancholy shore, with no shel- 
ter between the sea and the shingle, and the 
slow return in the shadows of the night, half- 
stupefied with bodily fatigue, if not with spirits 
and tobacco-smoke. The morning must often 
bring regrets, if not repentance, and that single 
toilsome holiday necessarily involves sundry 
others. But at any rate, the sea trips must 
expand the mind, tis they are becoming a con- 
dition of the existence of the modern working 
man. 

Personally we should prefer the lot of the 
skilled artisan with fair and regular wages to 
that of the ordinary clerk or shopman. But as 
far as the new holidays are concerned, the latter 
have decidedly the advjmtage ; and it seems to 
us that it is the clerks and shopmen who chiefly 
profit by them. Unless' the quarterly Bank holi- 
day falls in the middle of the week, they can 
generally arrange for several days of liberty. 
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The scenes at the great metropolitan stations are 
striking on the first evening, when the City 
drudges have broken loose from harness. Special 
succeeds special at the bustling platforms, each of 
them, of course, being despatched after time, but 
still with creditable punctuality considering the 
circumstances. The first-class carriages are few 
and far between ; the luggage- vans are neglected. 
The passengers are chiefly of the male sex, and 
for the most part they are young. They arc 
bound for Inverness, for Holyhead en route to 
Ireland, for Penzance, Penrith, or the Isle of Man. 
The forethought necessary for financing them 
has been teaching lessons of self-denial, and they 
have been stinting themselves in more selfish 
pleasures to pay for their railway tickets. As- 
suredly they will make a fairer start on their 
return, humanised and invigorated by the mem- 
ories they have been reviving. Nor can any- 
thing show the hold these holidays have been 
taking upon the City youth, like the swelling of 
the trafiic in the most inclement seasons on the 
cheaper Continental routes. The steamers from 
Harwich or from Queensborough have filled to 
overflowing of a sudden; for the Dutch and 
the German clerks are revisiting their fatherlands, 
risking storms and sea-sickness and scrambling 
discomfort, in the touch of human nature that 
makes all the world kin. 
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THK COUNTRY FIFTY YEAE.S AGO. 

^OUNTRY residents of all classes have gained 
immensely by the changes of the last half- 
ocntury. Life in the country was wont to be 
isolation or stagnation at the best, and many of 
the remote parishes lay literally out of the world. 
The Lake poets had huddled themselves together 
like tlie sheep in their Cumberland snow-drifts, 
and the}' cramped the genius that might have 
done greater things in voluntary sequestration 
from the society of tlieir compeers. We see the 
indefatigable Southey forced to collect a library 
almost unparalleled for a hard-working writer of 
very moderate means who supported a family 
from hand to mouth ; and Scott beyond the 
Border, in the receipt of a magnificent income, 
grumbled, with great reason, at the enormous 
cost of postages and packets, although no man 
had a more influential connection, and though 
he drew freely on his friends in Parliament for 
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franks. The ordinary country gentleman was 
fettered physically and intellectually. He almost 
lost the habit of letter- writing, and consequently 
fell out of acquaintance with absent friends, 
because postal charges were felt to be wasteful 
extravagance. The trouble as well as the ex- 
pense of a journey was so serious that he seldom 
stirred from home. There was no certainty of 
booking a coach-seat from intermediate stations ; 
he could only be accommodated if there chanced 
to be room. Nor had he many inducements 
to make the effort, since all liis interests were 
local. As for the wealthy yeoman or the well-to- 
do provincial shopkeeper, he would have been 
lost. in London. Now and then a John Browdie, 
breaking out in a wedding frolic, took his bride 
and her bridesmaid on a sight-seeing trip to 
town. But, tliougli he might talk till his dying 
day of that memorable enterprise, we suspect he 
was heai’tily glad when the “ treat ” he had stood 
came to an end. The market boroughs, though 
frequently more flourishing than they are now, 
reminded one of rich but mouldy Stiltons, 
matured by liberal infusions of strong ale, and 
smacking of ripe age and seclusion. The farmers 
flocked into the ordinarj^ of a market-day, to 
discuss the current prices of crops and cattle, and 
to retail such venerable jests as had shaken the 
sides of their fathers. The shopkeepers had 
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their familiar customers in the farmers' wives, 
with whom they cracked the good old jokes and 
drove stiff profitable bargains across the counter; 
Those who grew rich enriched themselves slow- 
ly by frugal habits, and they had seldom the 
fear of insolvency before their eyes, for every- 
thing in the shape of speculation was considered 
scandalous. There would be an occasional cattle- 
show, a race-meeting, or a hunt-steeplechase, but 
otherwise there were absolutely no amusements, 
although pipes and tobacco were in universal 
demand, and the population contributed liberally 
to the Excise duties. From the squire and the 
parson downwards, most people indulged in 
various strong liquors, according to their qjoth 
and their means. As to what went on in the 
outer political world, they knew little and they 
cared leas. The ruthless campaigns of Christinos 
and Carlists were matters of as much indifference 
to them as the siege of Troy or the fall of Car- 
thage. The events of the day were the arriv- 
als of the coaches ; not that the loungers were 
looking out for letters or papers, but because, 
at least, they had the satisfaction of staring at 
strange faces, of hearing chance scraps of road gos- 
sip from the guards, and of seeing the coatless 
helpers swiftly hitching on the fresh and fiery 
team, while the smoking horses that had come in 
clattered down the coach,- yard to their ^tables.- 
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Yet, compared to many a country parish, the 
dead-alive old borough was a centre of joviality 
and culture. It is difficult to realise the depths 
of ignorance and of indifference as to national 
affairs among the natives of the lonely Northern 
Dales, or even of districts nearer the metropolis. 
William Howitt has painted the Dalesmen most 
graphically, locked up in some savage cul-de-sac 
between the brawling stream and the mountains, 
surrounded certainly by rough material comforts, 
but limiting their intercourse with the strangers 
without their gates to an occasional visit from a 
pedlar or the tax-gatherer. They kept so hard a 
grip upon their gear, that the tax-gatherer wrung 
the taxes from them shilling by shilling, although 
the money was ready in a cupboard up-stairs, and 
the householder knew it must be paid. With the 
short days and the long winters in the dark 
shadows of the liills, they grudged fires and lights 
as prodigal follies, and went to bed in December 
soon after the sun. Unless whe,n they celebrated 
a birth, a marriage, or a death, they rarely in- 
dulged in any kind of recreation ; and less event- 
ful existences it is impossible to conceive. But 
those Dalesmen were, at least, in decent circum- 
stances ; and neighbours knitted together by gen- 
erations of intermarriages, who would have 
grudged a penny in charity to the next valley, 
were ready enough to relieve the destitute among 

I 
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themselves. Poverty was almost universal in 
many of the lowland parishes, and light seldom 
broke into the miserable hovels of the labourers 
from one year’s end to the other. In many cases 
there was no resident squu’c, as there was no resi- 
dent parson. It was the day of pluralities, when 
even the accumulation of sundry paltry livings 
scarcely supplied the means of providing a joint- 
stock curate, wretchedly as curates wiu-e paid. 
The rector or vicar, if he lived within reach, was 
content to pay an occasional Sunday visit and to 
scramble through a single service. If he knew 
his parishioners by sight, he felt that the less he 
conversed with them the better, otherwise his 
temper would have been fretted by incessant 
appeals, and his purse would have been perpet- 
ually (trained. If he devolved his duties on a 
subordinate, his cotiscience was so far liberated. 
But what could a Eeverend Amos Barton do for 
his starving flock, with his scanty stipend and 
his hungry family? He could offer them his 
ministrations, which were something, and pos- 
sibly his sympathy, which might be more ; but, 
after all, a pauperised parish looks for bread and 
beer, for clothes and medicines, as well as for 
spiritual assistance. The labourers in many of 
the great agricultural parishes were ground down 
by grasping farmers, who very likely were rack- 
rented themselves, and who could make their own 
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terms with their field-hands. The average Dor- 
setshire wages of 5s. a-weck were common enough 
in other counties. The poor were hustled along 
from the cradle to the coffin; their children seldom 
went to school, and it was just as well, since they 
had no leisure in after-life to turn even elemen- 
tary education to profit ; they toiled while they 
could for a bare subsistence; they were racked 
with aches and rheumatism before their time ; 
they might think themselves lucky, when they 
fell sick, if they had a call from the ])arish doctor, 
who probably lived as far away as the clergyman ; 
and when Death brought redief from prolonged 
privation, whether he found them at home or in 
a ward of the poor-house, they had a parochial 
funeral, grudgingly given by contract, at the cost 
of the struggling ratepayers. From first to last 
they had been fighting forward in dogged despair, 
without one gleam of rational hope. As for 
amusement, they had never heard of it, ami 
knew nothing of the meaning of the word. It is 
hard to figure how brutish a naturally respect- 
able man may become, wlicn he feels himself to 
be utterly forgotten and neglected. 

Yet it is fair to remember that the “ Merry 
England ” of our ancestors was never altogether 
a myth. Dickens, in a remarkable .article in 
‘Household Words,’ found it impossible to fix 
any epoch in our history to which the epithet 
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could have been houestly applied. And it ia 
true that if feudal tyranny and civil troubles 
are things of the past, disease, poverty, and cer- 
tain social grievances must be always with us ; 
nevertheless there were many favoured parishes 
in England where the poor were made as happy 
as could be reasonably expected. There was 
many a jolly Bracebridge Hall, many a bluff 
and kindly Squire Hazeldean, and many a 
worthy Parson Dale. Fifty years ago many 
a wealthy landlord lived all the year on his 
hereditary acres, letting his farms on easy terms 
to respectable tenants, on the understanding 
that they should dc.al liberally in turn with 
their dependants. The good old customs were 
fondly perpetuated, while new and beneficent 
practices had been introduced. There was the 
annual crowning with the primrose-wreaths of the 
rosy-cheeked Queen of the May, and the dances 
round the Maypole on the village green. There 
was hospitality for all comers in the Hall at 
Christmastide, with many another excuse for 
merry gatherings when the christening, or the 
coming of age of the heir, or the marriages of his 
sisters, were to be celebrated. Scott sings that 

“ A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
The poor man^s heart through half the year.” 

There the poet of the romantic past may possibly 
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indulge poetic licence; but the poor man who 
lived under the protection of the Hall and the 
Rectory did not depend for six months’ encourage- 
ment on a single revel. He knew he had friends 
within reach who were ever wdUing to help him. 
Baskets were brought from the great house in 
time of sickness, and the cottage was cheered 
by the Lady Bountiful herself, or by the bright 
and sympathising faces of her daughters. In 
the absence of the squire the rector was on the 
spot, and the rector was ready at all times with 
spiritual consolations. The cottage itself might 
be a model of cleanliness and coqucjttish comfort, 
with its lozenged windows, framed in flowering 
creepers, its beehives, and tlie gay flower-beds 
before the door. Those lucky labourers had 
little reason to complain, and they hoped that 
their children might be still better off. For 
the children nowadays were sent regultirly to 
a good village school, and delighted their admir- 
ing parents by the prizes they brought home 
and their wonderful forwardness in “ book-learn- 
ing.” And the well-grown though loose-jointed 
hobbledehoys who were already “ fending for 
themselves” were kept away from the tempta- 
tions of the beer-house of a summer evening. 
The squire was the paying patron of the village 
cricket-club, and the players and spectators, set- 
ting wet weather at defiance, met every evening 
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on the green. Their energy was stimulated by 
challenges from neighbouring associations, and 
these contests were as keenly looked forward to 
and as eagerly contested as the more scientific 
matches at Lord’s. There was one great advan- 
tage in this fricjidly overlooking of the poor, in- 
asmuch as it bound them, from motives of self- 
interest, to straight courses and steady behaviour. 
Of course there will be black sheep in every 
flock, and there arc graceless lads who will go 
to the mischief notwithstanding iill persuasion 
to the contrary. But in those well-regulated 
rural parishes the lines of demarcation between 
the sheep and the goats were so sharply drawn 
that it was impossible to slip over them un- 
consciously. The tone of good village society 
was as arbitrary as in the strictest circles of 
fashionable Tiondon ; while, as everybody lived 
under the public eye, a constant supervision was 
exercised on its members. Nevertheless, opinion 
was not too hard upon human nature, and certain 
distractions were not only tolerated, but con- 
sidered commendable. Station had its privi- 
leges as well as its duties. The bright little 
inn, with its tiled roofs and its quaint gables, 
was a venerated institution, and the resort of all 
the local respectability. The squire’s arms were 
emblazoned on the swinging sign, and the house 
was kept by an old family servant. He was 
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hand-in-glove with all the notables, and could 
do them a good turn on occasion. The farmem 
came to smoke their pipes of an evening in the 
parlour ; the bailiff, the veterinary surgeon, the 
general shopkeeper, who was people’s churcli- 
warden as well, were regular attendants ; even 
the doctor condescended to drop in now and 
again. George Eliot has given an inimitable de- 
scription of one of these meetings in lier ‘ Silas 
Marner.’ We could fancy the novelist had been 
“among them taking notes,” hidden under the 
heavy oaken table. The customeivs or the land- 
lord knew well how much liquor each man could 
cany comfortably, and excess was seldom per- 
mitted. The decent labourers repaired to a room 
of their owm, unless they preferred to be served 
standing at the bar. When a man betook himself 
to ways of wickedness, or when an idle lad had 
kicked over the traces, he resorted to the pot- 
house. Pot-houses were put down in certain 
parishes, where a single landlord owned every- 
thing, and made his imperious will beneficently 
felt. As a rule, however, they were suffered as 
inevitable nuisances by the easy good -nature 
of the justices, and partly perhaps as conveni- 
ent rat-traps where the rural constable could 
collar his game. Any one interfering with 
them would have made himself extremely un- 
popular. They were to some extent supported 
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by labourers of fair character, who loved the 
tap of thick and loaded ale on which they 
could stupefy themselves cheaply. But it was 
in them that all the disreputables of the 
neighbourhood had their meetings, where they 
knocked up nocturnal parties for snaring the 
ground game, for netting the partridges, or 
raiding upon the pheasant coverts. The host 
was, in fact, a “fence” and receiver; he bought 
the stolen game at his own price, and sent it 
away in his blackguardly spring-cart to be sold 
at a handsome profit, lie induced his thirsty 
clients to pilfer their masters, and set off against 
the long scores chalked up behind his door their 
trusses of hay and their bushels of corn. And 
all his sneaking accomplices were remorselessly 
bullied by their tyrant, for the terrors of ex- 
posure and conviction were kept continually be- 
fore them. Romantic fancies of rural felicity, 
even under the most favourable conditions, 
would have been rudely dissipated by a glimpse 
behind the scenes at the “ Cat and Shovel ” at 
the cross-roads. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 


C 0 IT N r K Y C) H A N a K S. 

AN the whole, notwithstanding the decline in 
^ rents and depression in agriculture, the 
condition of the country has changed for the 
better. The landlords have been impoverished ; 
the old tenants have too often been coining to 
grief, but it is in great degree due to tlu^< fact 
of a more general diffusion of comfort. Labour- 
ers liave been drifting into the cities ; conse- 
quently those who remain get higher wages, 
although they may be less regularly employed. 
It is certain tliat tliey are better housed and 
clothed, and that their habits of living are 
almost luxurious, compared to those of their 
grandfathers. They cannot say that they ar(i 
forgotten or neglected, now that it is impossible 
to hush up parochial scandals. Generous phil- 
anthropical gentlemen, in love with notoriety, 
are always ready to expose the poor man’s griev- 
ances in the papers, and to call attention to 
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“ crying abuses.” More significant still, as a 
sign of the times and of rapid rustic progression, 
is the formidable combinations they have been 
forming under such leaders as Mr Joseph Arch, 
who studied political economy behind a War- 
wickshire jdough, to enforce their claims, real or 
imaginary. The schoolmiistcr has been abroad 
among tbcm : tliey have hopes and aspirations ; 
and although in some respects those associations 
are to bo regretted, which mean a blending of 
“ blindman’s - buff ” with “ follow my loader,” 
yet they indicate an awakening of sluggish in- 
t(dligcnces, and have sometimes been powerful 
for good. Now the poor-law system has been 
improved, if it still falls short of perfection ; and 
it is impossible that any family should starve. 
Now there are parish doctors paid to give reg- 
ular attendance!, and if those hard-worked offi- 
cials should fail in their duty, there are obvi- 
ous means of Ijringing them to book ; for at 
present few parishes are absolutely neglected. 
Now that pluralities of livings have been done 
away with, there must be a resident clergyman 
of some kind. Even a careless incumbent must 
in some measure be kept up to the mark by the 
steady pressure of local opinion. The Church, 
whatever its unkindly critics may say, has de- 
veloped wonderful activity in the last fifty years. 
Curates are become comparatively common, and, 
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comparatively speaking, they are liberally paid. 
Not a man of them now but would turn up his 
nose at the double of the £40 a-year on which 
Goldsmith’s immortal incumbent considered him- 
self passing rich. And to do them bare justice, 
they usually work well for their money. Char- 
lotte Bronte’s trio of Yorkshire curates in ‘ Shir- 
ley ’ were, no doubt, admirably realistic portraits 
of types that had been familiar to the brilliant 
artist. Nowadays we should rightly set them 
down as fancifully coloured caricatures. The 
contemporary curate, when he i)lays at jiomps 
and ceremonies in Tiittlc Pcddlington, may show 
some of the spiritual jnhle of a Pope Hildebrand, 
but his foibles and even his follies are in keep- 
ing with his cloth. He may flirt with the world 
and the fair sex at lawn-tennis and five-o’clock 
teas, but, in the country at h'ast, ho does his 
best to keep the flesh in subj(‘ction by a severe 
routine of services, often scantily attended, sup- 
plemented by strenuous parochial exertions. 
Fancy conjures him up in flexible felt hat and 
solemn black, — surely the least suitable of all 
clothing for his purposes, — holding his own in 
the teeth of wind and weather, and plunging 
through muddy lanes and slippery field paths, 
while knocking off a prearranged round of en- 
gagements. He has his foibles, and is apt to 
indulge in a juvenile sense of his spiritual 
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dignity, which he will probably grow out of as 
years go on. But though his head be meta- 
phorically in the air, his heart is in his work ; 
he is indefatigable in attentions to the sick and 
the sorrowful, and if he has not the eommand 
of words of comfort in season, at all events his 
parishioners come to see that he means exceed- 
ingly well. The dullest of the poor in their 
cravings for sympathy, are strangely quick to 
read the signs of its presence ; and it would be 
hard to overrate the value of the Church as an 
agency for streiigthing the ties of kindly feeling 
and common interests wliich should unite the 
classes of country society. 

As for ideal parishes like the Hazeldean of 
‘ My Novel,’ it is to be feanal that liow they are 
few and far between. ’I’he tinker would no longer 
find customers for his incendiary tracts, because 
such vagabonds are undersold by the cheap dem- 
ocratic news-sheets and the peripatetic agents 
of fifth-class and fniethinking publishing firms. 
Moreover, squires like Mr Hazeldean, with mod- 
erately sized estates, have been betaking them- 
selves to London for the gaieties of the season, 
and their mortgages have been growing as their 
rents have been going down. What with the 
interest on encumbrances, with the overdrawn 
balances at their banker’s, with the long bills 
and high charges of fashionable tradesmen, they 
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must look to shillings at home, where formerly 
they thought little of sovereigns. The Hall sel- 
dom keeps up the good old-fashioned custom of 
open kitchen and buttery-hatcli ; and though the 
household still feels an interest in its dependants 
and poor neighbours, protracted absences, and a 
greater variety of dissipations and distractions, 
have been loosening the old hereditary connec- 
tion. But, on tlic otlier liand, a number of 
wealthy new men have been pouring capital 
into tlie country districts. All round tlic great 
manufacturing and industrial centres, where 
factory smoke or chemical fumes make existence 
intolerable, the rural parishes have l)oen colon- 
ised by men who must live within railway-reach 
of their business. They have bought out the 
old proprietors ; they have built themselves 
Gothic castles and sumptuous Italian palaces ; 
they have reclaimed moorland ; they have 
drained swamp ; they have turned wastes into 
woodland ; not uufrequcntly, wc fear, they 
have enclosed commons ; they have laid them- 
selves out magnificent hanging - gardens, with 
such glass-houses as were never among the 
glories of Babylon, where indeed the climate 
did not call for conservatories ; and then, as it 
is not in their energetic natures to cross their 
hands even when they have sought rest and 
retirement, they have been riding many other 
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expensive but useful hobbies. They have built 
model homesteads, beautifully ventilated and 
drained, with all the improvements agricultural 
science can suggest ; they have bought them- 
selves priceless herds of pedigree shorthorns ; 
and collected breeds of sheep in their folds, 
famous for the desh or the fleece. Scores of 
men are enijdoyed at good wages in the gardens 
and shrubberies with their miles of gravel walk. 
Many more are engaged in looking after the 
game in the fields, and the hand-fed phesisants 
in the well-stocked coverts. In short, their pub- 
lic and private works, with a lavish expenditure 
of capital, have difiused prosijerity on every 
side. Wilds once as dreary as Chatmoss, are 
waving to-day with gohhui gi’ain, sheltered by 
flourishing plantations, and dotted with smiling 
hamlets. Salubrious cottages more or less orna- 
mental have been solidly built, chuj’ch-building 
by private individuals has become comparatively 
common, and you hear the chimes in the new 
steeple from the depths of northern dales that 
used to be a dozen miles from the ministration 
of the nearest parson. The rosy, well-fed chil- 
dren, who would have been running wild like 
the colts on the hillsides, trip daily across the 
brooks on their way to the school, over the 
graceful rustic bridge that has replaced the slip- 
pery stepping-stones. In fact, most of the money 
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made in English trade comes to be invested 
sooner or later in the English country ; and 
we may be sure that so it will continue to be, 
even should English wheat-growing be finally 
smothered under the discharges of grain from 
the American elevators. 

Nor can we forget an important class of he- 
reditary landowners, who are placed practically 
above the vicissitudes of agriculture, ft will be 
found that the wealthiest peers draw the bulk of 
their incomes from coal or minerals, or from city 
property. His Grace of Northumberland, the 
largest of English landowners, is the exception ; 
but it will be remembered that the Duke sold 
Northumberland House, with the lion, the 
gardens, and the ground aboxit them, for an 
enormous sum of money. To name, on the spur 
of the moment, only a few of the proprietors in 
London, there are the Dukes of Westminster and 
Bedford, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Cadogan, and Lord Poidmau. 'I’lie Duke of 
Norfolk is lord of the overbuilt manors in the 
cutlery capital ; the Earls of Derby and Bradford 
are cmiched by the ground-rents and minerals of 
Lancashire ; Lords LondondeiTy, Durham, and 
Fitzwilliam are great coalowners in the north ; 
the coal-fields of the midlands, and the lead and 
copper of Devon and Cornwall, pay profitable 
royalties to peers, from the Duke of Cornwall 
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downwards. Most of our fashionable watering- 
places, from breezy Scarborough to balmy Tor- 
quay, yield fabulous returns to their fortunate 
superiors. There arc nobles like the Duke of 
Devon.shire who draw their magnificent revenues 
from both those sources. Ilis Grace is a sleeping 
partner in the busy industries of Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness, <‘Uid the deeply interested promoter of the 
building at Eastbourne, which has been stretching 
its crescents and terraces towards Beachy Head. 
The nominal incomes of many of those gentle- 
men are immense; but practically and to no trif- 
ling extent, they hold their property in trust 
for the public. They arc burdened with moral 
encumbrances, which in most cases are as 
punctually met as the rates and taxes. Setting 
better motives aside, noblesse oblige, and they 
must head national and local subscriptions with 
handsome contributions. They would consider 
it a personal reproach if there were visible signs 
of social wretchedness in the neighbourhood of 
any of their numerous country-seats. They would 
as soon appear in the Park in June in a battered 
hat and a frock-coat out at elbows. 

It is becoming the practice to abuse our “ old 
nobility,” but after all, they fill as useful a place 
in our social system as the capitalists, who are 
exacting employers of labour. They give much 
and they expect comparatively little. Their 
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labourers take things easily on the home farms, 
on which the noble farmers, invariably lose 
money. There are troops of under-gardeners pot- 
tering about among the vegetable beds and the 
flower-borders. There are excessive staffs of 
keepers and under-keepers, of foresters and under- 
foresters. There are rheumatic ditchers and half- 
superannuated hedgers, who dally over the day’s 
work; and there arc estate workmen — carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, &c. — who have 
their permanent stafts, and take things almost 
as easily. I am far from saying that slovenly 
labour is a good thing; and in these days of 
feverish international competition, the national 
industries must be driven at high pressure if we 
are to hold our own. All the same, one likes to 
think that there are oases in our country where 
the working classes may take life tolerably lei- 
surely. Approaching what the Scotch call “ the 
home policies ” of some noble, ancestral domain, 
the change from parishes less fortunately situ- 
ated is striking. Money has been spent freely 
from time immemoihil. Heaven only knows 
how much capital has been sunk in the solid 
oaken pales of the deer-park. The moss-grown 
piles may possibly have been driven about the 
time the dockyards laid the keel of the Victory 
with timber from Houghton Hall. There has 
been no frugal cutting or cheese-paring in the 
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copses or luxurious hedgerows. The turf skirt- 
ing the roads, shaded with the impenetrable 
foliage of oak and elm, would feed the cattle of 
whole caravans of tramps ; and the ways them- 
selves are kept as free from weeds and ruts as 
the gravelled drives within the enclosures. The 
lodges, tenanted by old servants, or gamekeepers, 
or woodmen, are so many luxurious villas in 
miniature ; though they are scarcely more com- 
fortable or more coquettish than the cottages of 
the little village, with their flowers, their fruit- 
trees, and their beehives. The people employed 
may not appreciate tlie poetry of their lot, but 
they may enjoy peace of mind, which is better. 
They know that if they conduct themselves 
decently, tliey need have no fear of the work- 
house. They will find light employment while 
they are anyways fit for it ; and when their 
strength fails, they Avill be supported among 
their relatives, with help from “ the House ” ; 
or they will get admission to the snug village 
alms-cottages, where they will not be separated 
from their wives. Some people will call that an 
over-coloured picture ; as matter of fact it is 
simply photograplied from observations on scores 
of estates. 

As for the market-boroughs and small pro- 
vincial towns, they have experienced various 
vicissitudes. Some hav'e been going up in the 
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world, others have been going down ; but most 
have been awakening intellectually and bestir- 
ring themselves. There are venerable seaports 
that have seen their commerce slipping away, 
since cargoes have been carried cheaply by 
the great steam - companies. Their harbours 
have been slowly silting up ; the deserted quais 
with the rusted mooring-rings are sadly dilapi- 
dated. The old brick mansions built by pros- 
perous merchants, with their nail-clenched oaken 
doors and their sculptured lintels, hang on the 
hands of the house-agents when they are offered 
for sale. The old spinsters and the single gentle- 
men of good county families, who enjoyed cheap 
consideration in the county town where they 
were known and respected, have been gradually 
dying out. Those who represent them now seek 
for lodgings in London or in the neighbouring 
watering-place. 

The agricultural boroughs have been suffer- 
ing, of course : in some of these in the eastern 
counties, where large farms are on the landlords’ 
hands or thrown out of cultivation, the fanners’ 
wives used once to do their shopping in their 
carriages, driven by smart coachmen in livery. 
Now, on a market-day, nothing breaks the silence 
of the narrow streets except the rattle of an 
occasional spring-cart. There were towns on 
those great highroads of traffic that had sue- 
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ceeded the military “ streets ” of the Eomans, 
which were kept constantly alive by the cease- 
less bustle of coaching and posting. There was 
a perpetual sounding of horns and cracking of 
whips. Twenty or thirty coaches, light and 
heavy, would be changing horses in the twenty- 
four hours. Post-chaises, travelling chariots, and 
ponderous carriages with dickeys and rumbles, 
were always pulling up between dusk and dawn 
at the doors of the far-renowned posting-inns. 
Any number of private sitting-rooms were named 
or numbered ; there were head - waiters and 
chambermaids always on duty, to welcome the 
shoals of guests ; the sideboards in the coffee- 
room groaned under the cold joints, where you 
might cut and come again ; wliilc postilions 
slept in their clothes in lofts above the stables, 
ready to turn out at the summons of “ first pairs 
down the yard.” The postilions were terribly 
hard-worked, but they put into a pleasant lot- 
tery. They might do the distance to the next 
stage on the regular tariff of tips ; but they 
might be roused by travellers boiling over with 
excitement, who would pay anything in reason 
or out of reason for pace. There might be a 
runaway couple bound for the Border, with a 
furious parent in fierce pursuit. There might 
be a bankrupt speculator bolting from his cred- 
itors to catch the packet for New York; or a 
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mourner might be hurrying in hot haste- to a 
deathbed, when each minute of delay might 
mean undying regret. Borrow, in his ‘ Lavengro,’ 
has graphically sketched one of those prosperous 
inns, with the life, the bustle, and the liberal 
profusion animating and pervading all its depart- 
ments. The inns were the best customers of the 
butcher, the baker, and the grocer. The fanners 
in the neighbourhood supplied the stables with 
horses, they filled the hay-lofts and the straw-yard, 
and poured golden grain in exchange for golden 
guineas into the bursting corn-chests. They dis- 
posed of their poultry, eggs, and dairy produce, 
to customers who never haggled over halfpence. 
Now those superannuated inns, if they still sur- 
vive, remind one of Hood’s “ haunted house ” ; 
meny places in the days of yore, they are be- 
come the very al)omination of dreary desolation. 
As for the coaching-yard, it is let cheap to the 
brewer round the corner, who fills the cob- 
webbed stalls and camage-sheds with his empty 
casks. The butcher, the baker, and the grocer, 
with the farmers, have fallen upon lean and evil 
days. The rates have been rising as the pop- 
ulation has been dwindling, and the respectable 
ratepayers, in what should be a cheery little 
place, are groaning under the intolerable weight 
of their burdens. On the other hand, there are 
boroughs which have held their own, or have 
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had \inlooked-for turns of luck. Some of them 
in the shires, like Melton or Market-Harhorough, 
thrive by the hunting which is as fashionable as 
ever, and which is become far more popular, 
as farmers find to their cost when they groan 
over trampled wheat and broken fences. But 
the most fortunate arc those which have taken 
the fancy of the tourists, either for picturesque 
situation or from the celebrity of places in the 
neighbourhood. The season may be brief, but 
it is busy and lucrative. Hotels, inns, and 
lodging-houses are multiplied; foreign speech 
may not infrequently be heard in the streets; 
and there are places of cosmopolitan pilgrimage, 
where Americans in particular swarm. Four-in- 
hand coaches and omnibuses cany the cheap- 
tripper's on the favourite excursions, each idle 
lounger is ready to turn guide, and the very 
schoolboys arc always on the watch to relieve 
visitors of handbags and luncheon-baskets. 

Whether those out-of-the-way boroughs have 
been enriched or impoverished, their inhabi- 
tants begin to waken up. Their intelligence has 
been developed with their bodily powers. Cheap 
papers and publications have disseminated know- 
ledge. The local politician need no longer con- 
tent himself with the news of last week, as they 
were condensed in the columns of the county 
journal. Political clubsi and debating societies 
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are encouraged and subsidised by the local 
wirepullers of contending parties. The town 
hall pays its way by the help of all manner of 
entertainments, from “ penny readings ” to con- 
certs and temperance congresses. There are 
lectures on every conceivable subject, addressed 
to listeners who must sometimes be sadly bored, 
but who at least show a gratifying thirst for 
information ; and as middle-aged burghers have 
been deserting the public-house parlours, so the 
rising generation has other resources than listless 
idleness or dissipation. Any lad who means to 
be thought worth his salt must go in for some 
sort of manly sport. Cricket clubs are more 
common than they used to be : there is generally 
a good ground kept in capital order; there is 
seldom any lack of funds; and enthusiasm is 
stimulated by challenges and matches. The 
more boisterous football has been becoming the 
rage, more especially in the manufacturing mid- 
lands and in the northern counties. The play 
may be sometimes of the “ rough and tumble ” 
kind; at all events, it is less injurious to life 
than soaking spirits and beer and smoking 
coarse tobacco. Then the new fashion of cycling 
has been of immense advantage to young shop- 
men and youths of the lower-middle class, who 
used to be sadly puzzled as to putting a holiday 
to a proper use, and never knew how to kiU the 
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long summer evenings. They have horses of 
metal that do not stand at livery and never eat 
their -heads off ; and as they are whirled into the 
country through the shady lanes, as they bring 
mind and muscles into condition, the fresh air 
blows away the cobwebs of business. There is 
much to be said for a quiet life in the country, 
though it offers few temptations to avarice or 
ambition. It is the dream of the busy city 
man to retire to it with a competence or a for- 
tune ; and if he does reali.se that dream, he is 
pretty sure to be disappointed. He misses the 
shafts and the collar that used to gall him ; he 
finds the unfamiliar indolence the reverse of en- 
joyable. ^Vhereas the country -bred man of 
business begins where he hopes to end ; unless 
he be a land agent or a solicitor in extensive 
practice, he has takeir life more or less leisurely, 
whether he would or not; and he has always 
mixed a fair share of recreation with his avoca- 
tions. He ought to have kept his health ; he has 
made much of this present world ; nor does he 
care to change the easy habits of a lifetime until 
he is actually superannuated and in second child- 
hood. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLT) ANl) THE NEW KAUMERS. 

rpHE farmers of the old school are fast dis- 
appearing, and the Poysers of tlie Hall 
Farms will soon he as scarce as the bustard or 
the bittern. They have not only suftered from 
hard times, but they have succumbed to the 
exigencies of modern improvements. Not only 
have they to face the competition of cattle 
shipped from the American ranches, and of 
wheat grown on the reclaimed bison-grounds of 
the Far West, on the boundless plains of Russia, 
and on the banks of the broad Indian rivers ; 
but nowadays, if a big farm can be made to pay 
at all, wellnigh everytliing must be done by 
machinery. We cannot, and perhaps we would 
not, recall the past, but we may be pardoned if 
we look back to it regretfully. Not only are 
the new changes deplorable from the picturesque 
point of view, but they have been anything but 
clear gain to the country-folk. In spite of the 
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applications of science in the shape of steam- 
power and artificial manures; notwithstanding 
the modern system of credit which draws bills 
on the local bank against growing crops and 
beasts that are being stall-fed, — the farmers are 
having a desperately hard fight of it, and if 
their fields were being drained like their capital, 
they would be better off than they are. AVith 
their steam-ploughs and their patent imifiements 
of all kinds, they may still employ as much 
labour as before, and at certain seasons of the 
year may give higher wages; but the demand 
for hands comes in rushes tand at doubtful 
intervals. Frugal guardians of the farmers’ 
interests have been keeping down rates by dis- 
couraging the erection of cottages for labourers 
who may come sooner or later on the parish. 
The consequence is that labour is unsettled; 
that the employer has lost touch with his 
working folks, who are now always on the out- 
look for new engagements ; and that the field 
hands have been crowding into the manufac- 
turing towns, lowering the mechanics’ wages, 
and increasing the chronic poverty by an influx 
of unskilled but stalwart competitors. 

To the modern fiu-mer with a middle-sized 
holding, hesitating between emigration and the 
gloomy prospect of the workhouse, the pictures 
of the days of fifty years ago must seem like a 
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dream of Eden. There had been nps and downs, 
no doubt, after the inflated prices of the long 
European war ; but on the whole, and taking one 
year with another, the farmers comfortably held 
their own. Their eternal gnimbling was a real 
luxury, because they generally knew there was 
small reason for it. TJic farms might be high- 
rented ; but landlords of the good old stamp 
knew that little was to be gained l)y parting 
with honest and industrious tenants ; they either 
gave time or timely reductions. The model 
tenant, like Mr Poyser, wjis solvent and safe ; 
he was economical and hard-working, altliough 
not enterprising. The landlord sympathised 
with his aversion to enterprise, and both heartily 
detested aU newfangled inventions. On such 
an occasion as the memorable visit of j\[r Don- 
nithorne, when he was driven to beat an 
ignominious retreat before the cjickling geese 
and the grinning “ wenches,” Mr Poyser would 
come in stripped of coat and neckcloth, in the 
reassuring sweat of severe bodily exertions. 
Only fancy the expression of Mrs Poyser s face 
had the agent of some firm in Liverpool or 
Chester proposed to sell her a cottage piano, on 
the assumption that any one under her roof was 
capable of performing on the instrument. The 
music she loved was the clatter of the milk-cans. 
No oil-cake had been carted into Mr Poyser’s 
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yard ; with the exception of a possible sprink- 
ling of bone-dust, no manures were scattered over 
his fields but what came from ' the stables or 
the well -filled cow- sheds ; and in place of 
the spasmodic activity of the steam threshing- 
machine, half-a-dozen of flails were plied inde- 
fatigably in the great barn through the darkened 
days of the wearisome winter. Yet to the un- 
scientific eye tlie Hall Farm was a picture of 
plenty, prosperity, and beauty. The straight 
furrows were thrown up, though perhaps some- 
what superficially, by teams of sturdy horses 
that never turned a hair. The stolid carters, 
heavy ballasted with their breakfasts of cold 
beans and bacon, of porridge and hunches of 
home-made bread, took a kindly, brotherly piide 
ill the animals they tended. The sleek cows for 
the dairy, tliough they might not have been 
crossed from famous strains or descended from 
pedigrees commemorated in the “Herd Book,” 
were a sight to see as they lazily switched their 
tails beneath the apple-trees in the orchard or 
under the alders by the murmuring brook in the 
cool shadows of the home paddocks. The worthy 
farmer had almost, as few cares. He had learned 
to live in the day, to set off the rough against 
the smooth, and to comfort himself in the most 
exasperating of seasons with a sanguine faith in 
averages. He ran no long bills ; he paid for all 
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purchases at the fairs with ready money, carrying 
the bank-notes in his greasy pocket-book and 
the guineas in a canvas bag. The old farmer’s 
habits were simplicity itself. Unless he were 
in a very large way of business indeed, he con- 
tented himself with the .same simple fare as his 
labourers; and would smoke his pipe in the 
midst of them in the kitchen when they had 
supped together, chatting over the work of tlie 
day and the morrow. lie was given to hospi- 
tality, but gue.st8 were rai'e ; for his neighbours, 
after a long day’s labour, loved the snug repose 
of their own chimney-corners. Now and again, 
however, between seed-time and harvest, he 
would break out in a grand festivity. William 
Howitt has described one of those annual 
festivals; and though Ilowitt’s descrijJtions are 
usually true to the life, we can hardly help 
suspecting him for once of over-colouring. He 
paints Giu'gantuan appetites and the ru.stic pro- 
fusion of a Camacho’s feast, with a blissful round 
of banqueting and revelry, between the solid 
“ snack ” before the one o’clock dinner and the sub- 
stantial supper that cheered the evening dance. 
The low-roofed rooms, .swept and garnished for 
the great occasion, were redolent of savoury 
odours from turkeys, geese, and fowls, from 
hams and tongues and rich pigeon-pies, not to 
speak of more solid pieces de resistance in the 
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shape of saddles and sirloins. There were 
“ kickshaws ” in the way of sweets, in equal 
abundance, from plum-puddings and pastry to 
cakes and whipped creams. At those prodigal 
merry-makings there Avas even wine for those 
who liked it ; but the favourite tipple was the 
heady nut-brown home-brewed, corrected by 
stronger spirits and water. Nor was the enter- 
tainment A'ci-y costly, when nine-tenths of the 
food and drink was supplied from the farmyard, 
the dairy, and the brew-house. Peaceful diges- 
tion waited on insatiable appetite ; and host and 
guests went about their work betimes the next 
morning, as if they had signed a solemn covenant 
of total abstinence and been practising the mod- 
eration of tramps in the casual Avard. 

The sons of those hearty old farmers had been 
brought up in the paternal habits, and hoped to 
plod foi'Avard, peaceably paying their way, in the 
smooth old-fashioned grooves. In that they were 
disappointed. The sou and successor of stout old 
Hodge found himself face to face with a changing 
state of things. The first sinister warnings came 
in the shape of quotations from great centres of 
business disturbing the steady local rates. The 
causes of those mysterious and startling fluctua- 
tions began sloAvly to dawn on his intelligence as 
they were quickly brought home to his pockets. 
Steamships, at first from Noav York and Odessa, 
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then afterwards from Alexandria and Bombay, 
were discharging their cheap cargoes of grain in 
the docks of London and Liverpool. The railways 
were forcing him forward in spite of himself, as 
thej* were offering him new and unfamiliar facili- 
ties of which he was naturally slow to take ad- 
vantage. The faimers of the old school had 
come into competition with the spirited and pro- 
gressive agriculturist of the new style. Eents 
had been showing a tendency to fall with the 
cheapening importations of foreign corn and 
cattle. But the old tenants rarely reaped the 
benefits of the decline. Landlord.s with encum- 
brances or accustomed to expensive habits cast 
about for new tenants for their lands, and these 
were ready enough to offer themselves while 
times were still fairly prosperous, and when 
money was almost going begging in the markets. 
The reason of the multiplication of showy pro- 
vincial branch banks was the new agricultural 
interest that looked to them for perpetual ad- 
vances. Say that ten pounds per acre is a 
reasonable capital for making farming remunera- 
tive. If the new man found half the money, he 
could readily borrow the other half. Knowing 
that he was lending on a tolerably safe margin, 
the courteous manager was always willing to 
accommodate. The bills w'ero taken uj) or re- 
newed as they fell due, but the borrower, who 
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paid the 6 per cent, was bound to turn the 
money over somehow. Moreover, when bidding 
high for the farm, he had stipulated with the 
landlord for advances for permanent improve- 
ments, at 5 or 6 per cent. The sheds that had 
sufficed for the old herds of cattle were to bo 
rebuilt ; he went in for thorough draining and 
deep ploughing, (xuano was introduced in 1841, 
and subse(|uently a succession of costly artificial 
manures were advertised as indispensable to 
intelligent farming. Those manures and the 
patent cattle foods became the rage, and the 
hobbies which came to grief under many an 
eager rider. Then there were marked but ex- 
pensive improvements in the strains of cattle 
and sheep ; neither fiesli nor wool fetched its 
fair price unless you could give certificates to 
the stocks from whence they came. The very 
vegetation in the fields came to be treated on 
scientific principles — and seedsmen sprang into 
celebrity in the market towns who did a flourish- 
ing business in newfangled roots and in fancy 
grass-seeds ; although it is but fair to say that 
these last investments were perhaps the most 
satisfactory of all — for it will be owing to our 
superior grasses if we can still hold our own 
against the more coarsely nourished beasts 
from the American and Australian grazings. I 
have remarked already on the universal applica- 
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tion of machine-power, meaning much expendi- 
ture of money, whether it be bought or merely 
hired. But, in fact, it is machinery replacing 
manual labour that makes the chief difference 
between the old school and the new. The old 
farmer trusted to time, and left time to jog along 
at his own pace. To the new farmer time means 
money, and he is always trying to force the run- 
ning. The old farmer left his beasts to fatten 
slowly on their natural food; the new farmer 
provokes their sippctitcs with stimulants, and 
packs the flesh upon their ribs under artificial 
pressure. The old farmer, with a limited num- 
ber of regular labourers, got in the hay and the 
wheat crops as he could ; the new farmer pays 
fancy rates for short engagements, backs up his 
engines with a host of temporary hands, and so 
wins his crops in higher condition, and hedges 
against the uncertainties of the climate. There 
is good and bad in both systems ; but the new 
system is the more speculative, and in its out- 
goings by far the most costly. So when unfa- 
vourable seasons succeed each other, and prices 
fall, and bankers, growing uneasy, begin to con- 
tract their advances, the new system of credit- 
farming is shaken to its base, and there are 
panics in the fields as there are convulsions on 
the Stock Exchanges. The piano, the smart 
dogcart, and the pretty little pony-carriage are 

L 
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brought to the hammer on a bill of sale ; the 
farmer, thoroughly cleaned out, goes through the 
ordeal of insolvency, and the landlord is left 
with the acres on his hands that have been im- 
poverished after being artificially pampered. 

Unhappily, the short but eventful career of 
the scientific and unsuccessful speculator leaves 
its traces on the picturesque aspects of the 
county. Fences have been straightened, shady 
hedgerows have been grubbed, the spreading 
hedge-timber has been i-uthlessly felled, the leafy 
copses that used to shelter the song-birds have 
been levelled, till, between the embarrassments 
of the landlord and the “improvements” of the 
tenant, what were once the sweetest and most 
sylvan districts of rural England have come to 
resemble the vast corn - factories beyond the 
Atlantic, with their fenceless expanses of arable 
land and their flimsy habitations of shingle. 



CHAPTEK XV. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW LABOIJKERS. 

rpHE lot of the tillers of the soil has never been 
altogether an enviable one. Fresh air they 
have, and often a superabundance of it, but they 
have to set off the health of youth against many 
hardships. The serfs of the Saxon wore collars 
with their master s name, and w(‘Te kennelled far 
less comfortably than the hounds who slept on 
the skins in the homestead. Tiater they followed 
their Anglo-Norman lords to the field, and going 
on foot, and unburdened with impenetrable mail, 
had more than their fair share of hard knocks. 
In civil troubles their miserable hovels were 
burned as a matter of course, and they were 
freely hung, drawn, and quartered. When farm- 
ing became a safe and more lucrative occupation, 
under the modern conditions of a money-rent or 
fixed leases, the drivers of ploughs and drawers 
of water found themselves comparatively well 
off. Emancipated from virtual serfdom, they 
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could change their employers at wiU. There 
was a novel sense of dignity in being in some 
degree their own masters ; and if the wage Was 
small, the food was plentiful. The labourer was 
still the stalwart yeoman who had borne the 
brown bill at Bannockburn or Agincourt, though 
the deadly axe that had turned the tide of battles 
was now cutting the copsewood or “plashing” 
the hedgerows. What with the fresh air, the 
bacon, the home-brewed and the home-baked on 
the one hand, the rough work and the exposure 
to aU weathers on the other, it had become a case, 
throughout untold generations, of the suppres- 
sion of the sickly and the survival of the fittest. 
The robust field-hand did the ploughing and 
the hedging and ditching, till the “ rheumatics ” 
tucked him up in the natural course of things. 
He looked for nothing else, and submitted 
patiently to the inevitable. Meantime he had 
married a wife, and the pair increased and mul- 
tiplied. Between hard labour and liealthful 
sleep they seldom took much thought for the 
morrow, which is the veritable secret of happi- 
ness. As for the poetical side to those scenes 
of rural felicity, though it strongly recommends 
itself to amateurs of the picturesque, we fear 
the rustics were sadly unconscious of its charms. 
Nothing can be more enchanting to the artist’s 
eye than the venerable English hamlet or the 
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medieval English cottage. Contrast them with 
the loathsome dens in the slums and side-alleys 
of our overcrowded manufacturing towns, where 
the well-paid artisan must pig with his family, 
in foul and pestilential air, between the gutters 
and the garrets. Perhaps among English cottages 
we might give the palm to those of Hampshire — 
some of them are said to have been there since 
the days of the Plantagenets — with tlieir bulging 
roofs of sedgy thatch, and their walls and windows 
embowered in roses ; though Hampshire is run 
hard by the cottages of South Warwickshire, so 
familiar to the pilgrim to the scenery of Shake- 
speare, or by the eottages nestling in the wooded 
dells of bleak West Cornwall, where the gales 
from the Atlantic whistle harmlessly overhead, 
scarcely stirring the leaves of the luxuriant 
hydrangea-bushes. But tempting as these old- 
fashioned cottages look, we suspect the occupant 
in many cases could tell us more about them. 
They leave much to desire in wintry or watery 
weather. The winds find their way round the 
shrunken door that opens directly on the only 
“ living-room.” The rain will drive through 
cracks in the lozenged window-panes, charming 
as they seem in summer in the framework of 
clematis. The air-currents set down the primi- 
tive chimney, and there will be perpetual drip- 
pings through that picturesque roof of thatch, pos- 
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sibly honeycombed by the mice and the sparrows. 
Colds and more serious complaints arc not to be 
lightly shaken off when they seize upon feeble 
or elderly inmates. And when work is slack or 
when the father is fond of the beerhouse, the 
family will be suffering, for all their romantic 
surroundings, between a scanty stock of fuel 
and an empty cupboard. The life of the labourer 
must be hard at the best, with that eternal 
struggle to make the two ends meet. One often 
marvels how a steady man, with the closest 
economy, can manage to struggle along. Con- 
sidering the slight influence his small savings 
can have on his future, he has little encourage- 
ment to lay by. A glass of beer in hand brings 
better comfort than the thought of a sovereign 
to faU back upon in the distant future. Then 
the labourer is compelled to speculate in spite 
of himself; and he puts into a lottery where 
there arc many probable losses. There is the 
chance of illness, which will cast him tempor- 
arily on parish charity, or on his club if he be 
prudent enough to subscribe to a club. And in 
the winter-time there is sure to be snow and 
frost to throw him out of employment, although 
the family should be somehow fed all the same. 
If he throws his thoughts forward to the decay 
of his strength, his prospect is a refuge in the 
poorhouse, where he will exchange the freedom 
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of his cottage for penitentiary rules, and pay the 
penalties of involuntary poverty in separation 
from the wife of his youth. Nowadays, in nine 
cases out of ten, the labourer must help himself, 
having nobody else to look to ; so it is just as 
well for his peace of mind that he has never 
nursed anxieties with habits of reflection. 

“Nowadays” T say, because some fifty years 
ago the labourer was at once more dependent 
and more independent. He was more independ- 
ent, because when fixi*ras were smaller, and when 
all the work was done by manual labour, any 
able-bodied and respectable man migld be sure 
of a permanent engagement. He was more 
dependent, but then the dependence was a good 
thing. The unmarried lal)Ourcr used to be a 
member of his mastcr^s household. He slept 
under the farm roof, he took his meals with the 
master and mistress in the kitchen, and if the 
master “gave him a lick with the rough side of 
the tongue,” he minded it as little as the bite 
of a passing March blast. He had intelligence 
enough to understand that he was reasonably well 
off ; he knew that he might go farther and fare 
much W’^orse. Churlish cupboard-parsimony was 
not the besetting sin of the old-fashioned far- 
mer ; he was chary of his coin, but free with his 
“victual.” He bargained to give liis men a 
trifling money-fee, but he fed them as he lived 
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himself. They had their occasional recreation 
in the shape of Christmas suppers and harvest 
feasts-w-of excursions with the waggon to the 
neighbouring market-town — of attendance at the 
“ statutes ” and fairs, which was duly stipulated 
in their agreements. If the labourer married, 
of course he changed materially for the worse. 
Poverty must clash with wedded felicity* if they 
are not absolutely incompatible. But in those 
days it was comparatively easy to find a cottage 
on his employer’s land, or in some hamlet within 
easy reach of his work. Skim-milk was at the 
service of the swine or the cottagers’ families, 
and the old favourite got help in many shapes 
from the orchard, garden, and pigsty. The 
married man needed all the help ho could get, 
for his wages were miserably low. They might 
be from five to six shillings in the south-west, 
and if they were nearly twice as high in the 
northern counties, the work was harder in pro- 
portion. But a fruitful wife and a swarm of 
children were by no means unmixed misfortunes, 
when the majority of the children were boys. 
There was no worrying School Act in those 
quiet-going times to deprive the parents of their 
children’s services. It was astonishing how 
early the little lads ceased to eat the bread of 
idleness. The smallest of them would be sent 
to gather mushrooms and blackberries. They 
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were soon fitted out with a dinner-satchel and 
a pair of clappers, and sent to scare the hiids 
from the newly sown fields. Thence they went 
on to the ordinary farm- work : they helped in 
the harvesting and at scattering manures ; they 
held the long whip to steer the team in the 
plough till they could he trusted to help to tend 
the horses in the stable ; and finally, they passed 
between the plough-stilts. They grew up un- 
lettered and absolutely ignorant ; but they had 
been made useful members of the rural society, 
they had been inured to all manner of hardships, 
and they felt themselves to be firmly rooted in 
their native soil. 

The new labourer may pride himself on his 
independence, but he must pay the penalties. 
It is seldom he has lived for a lifetime under 
the same kindly master, as indeed masters in 
these times of depression have been shifting far 
more frequently. He is more or less on the 
move, and moving costs money ; there is less 
inducement to gather household goods about him 
and make himself a home. His connection with 
his employer being pure matter of bargain, there 
is seldom mutual regard, and they arc ready to 
part on the slightest provocation. The labourer 
is more punctilious than he used to be as to 
confining himself to his strict duties. He may 
gratify a fit of temper by giving warning ; but 
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it is the master who has the whip-hand, and the 
master knows it. The supply of labour is much 
in excess of the demand. For one man sent 
away, there arc half-a-dozen waiting to fill the 
place ; and when all are strangera, and often eye- 
servants, one hand is almost as good as another, 
A certain number of permanent labourers were 
kept on every farm, but much of the heavy 
work is done nowadays by rushes. The best 
men take the permanent places; the rest have 
to shift as they can, in the intervals between 
special engagements. They pick up promiscu- 
ous jobs if they arc handy and lucky. But the 
doubtful intervals of idleness naturally induce 
dissipated habits ; and even men who are steady 
and saving can hardly help falling into debt. 
The small shopkeeper who gave credit to a 
certain point is compelled in self-defence to stop 
it summarily ; then there is nothing left but to 
be sold up, with a choice between the poorhouse 
and migration. Ten to one the insolvent labourer 
wanders forth to try to better his luck, leaving 
wife and children to the care of the parish. The 
unemployed from the country districts go to 
glut the unskilled labour-markets in the cities. 
They likewise recruit the legion of the tramps 
who are a growing' nuisance on all our great 
highways. Many of those amateur mendicants 
are much to be pitied -when they start. They 
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have their warm affections like other folks, 
and may feel deeply the separation from those 
they love. The rustics, like the cats, are 
attached to localities ; and it is a wrench to 
tear themselves away from the field-gates and 
the tombstones against which they have been 
in the habit of lounging from theii' boyhood. 
Bom in fresh air, and brought up among the 
fields, they loathe the smoke and the gloom of 
the city. Even with chance coppers in their 
pockets, the glass across the counter of the gin- 
palace is a sad exchange for the settle in the 
village public. The honest adventui'cr would 
willingly find work, but successive disappoint- 
ments dishearten him. With his ragged cloth- 
ing and his hunger-drawn face, his appearance 
carries no recommendation. If character counts 
for anything, the prcsum])tion is that the j^enni- 
less tramp has none. Appearances may at first 
have done him injustice, but the probability is 
that soon his indiscretions will confirm them. 
Nobody knows him ; everybody suspects him ; 
and with no sense of neighbourly opinion to 
keep him straight, he yields to the temptations 
that beset him in his affliction. Etir from 
keeping his hands from picking and stealing, as 
he remembers to have been taught at the Sunday- 
school, he looks out for stray chances of pilfer- 
ing ; if he has the luck to find a lucrative job, 
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it is probably with some gang of local poachers ; 
till at last, the man who might have lived de- 
cently under the old system, drifts hopelessly 
down among the criminal and desperate classes. 

Although it is certain that many labourers 
do far worse than formerly, of course a few do 
very much better. The management of machin- 
ery demands some little skill as well as steadi- 
ness, and although the work may in a great 
measure be matter of routine, yet the drivers 
of steam-tackle should have heads upon their 
shoulders. Then penny papers have been cir- 
culating everywhere, with cheap literature ; and 
although a little knowledge may often be a 
dangerous thing, it may prove invaluable if dis- 
creetly used. The labourer may prefer to the dull 
respectability of “ penny readings ” the boister- 
ous popular demonstrations where voluble dema- 
gogues preach delusive doctrines and propound 
false figures with seductive rhetoric. Listening 
to fiery rhapsodies on his rights and his wrongs, 
he may possibly be betrayed into making a fool 
of himself. His purchases from the strolling 
pedlar or the book-stall in the fair, may include 
not only criminal romances in “ penny dreadfuls,” 
but the more pernicious tracts of socialists and 
atheists. On the other hand, he has picked up 
enough of geography to be aware of great 
countries beyond the' ocean, where there is 
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elbow-room for all, good hope for the industri- 
ous, and possibilities of great fortunes for the 
fortunate. He is encouraged to think of im- 
proving his condition, of raising his children in 
the social scale ; so the more enterprising and 
intelligent of the class betake themselves to 
emigration, setting examples of successful ad- 
venture to their friends who are left behind. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

THE OLD AND THE NEW SPORTSMEN. 

QHOOTING lias been revolutionised in the last 
^ fifty years. In the admirable volumes of the 
“ Badminton Library,” Sir Ealph Payne-Gallwcy 
fixes 1840 as about the date when heavy bags 
began to be made. The railways have brought the 
most remote districts within (;omparatively easy 
reach of the capital ; luxurious shooting-lodges 
have been rising everywhere, in the lonely glens 
and on the melancholy sea-shores ; and Highland 
landowners obtain fabulous rents for solitudes 
that used to let for a trifle to the tacksmen who 
bred roving herds of hill-cattle. The changes in 
England have been at least as great, although 
they show themselves under different aspects. 
The grouse are swarming now on the northern 
moors, where formerly the scattered coveys were 
only to be circumvented by exceedingly labori- 
ous work. The old style of shooting has gone 
out on the southern manors with the antiquated 
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systems of agriculture. The setters and point- 
ers, the spaniels and cockers, have almost disap- 
peared ; the survivors of our sporting dogs are 
the black-coated retrievers that follow the lines 
of guns at the heels of the keepers. Pheasants, 
and sometimes partridges, are hand-fed by hun- 
dreds or by thousands in tlie great shooting-dis- 
tricts. The solemn battue, for which the covers 
are kept sacred, has replaced tlie rough-and-ready 
fashion of free-and-easy sport. Developments in 
guns have had at least as much to do with the 
changes as either the railw,ays or scientific farm- 
ing. Flint-locks were replaced by percussion- 
caps, and the muzzle-loader has been superseded 
in turn by the handy breech-loader. Now all 
the odds are in favour of the shooter, where the 
game has not been taught to take care of itself 
by an absolute destitution of convenient cover. 

The new fashions of shooting liave found able 
advocates, who demonstrate beyond a doubt that 
contemporary shots have degenerated neither in 
keenness nor science, while the quickness and 
precision with which the best of them drop their 
game seem more like sleight-of-hand than mere 
steady practice. The veteran of half a century 
ago would be nowhere now at the hottest corner 
of one of the home coverts, in a scattering “bou- 
quet” of rocketing phcjjsants; or behind one of the 
“batteries” on a bare Yorkshire moor with the 
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grouse whistling past him down the wind like so 
many skimming flights of sea-swallows. Yet our 
grandfathers were masters of the craft according 
to their lights, and deadly although necessarily 
deliberate shots, notwithstanding their primitive 
weapons and cumbrous accoutrements. Possibly 
distance may lend enchantment to fond reminis- 
cences ; but we doubt whether, on the whole, 
the sportsman of the old school had not the best 
of it. Assuredly his arrangements were more 
economical than ours ; and he had such chances 
of rough but romantic shooting as seldom fall 
to the lot of his grandchildren. He loved hard 
walking, for its own sake ; a little excitement 
went a long way with him, and he was steeled 
against disappointments. What with the slow 
shooting and the stiff loading, was naturally 
satisfied with small bags. One’s memory may 
not go back to the old flint single barrel; but 
“ Tom Oakleigh,” who brought out his ‘ Shoot- 
ing Code’ in 1838, tells us that even then there 
were sturdy conservatives who still clung affec- 
tionately to the venerable weapon. That was 
simply old-fashioned prejudice, for there could 
be no question as to the superiority of the per- 
cussion gun. Yet even the percussion muzzle- 
loader was a sore trial to the temper, and ad- 
mirable discipline for an impetuous nature when 
the sport was good or the weather unfavourable. 
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Wc remember how impatient ejaculations would 
rise to the lips when birds were rising sill around 
during the irritating process of loading. It was 
generally a case of more haste worse speed. 
You snatched at the powder-flask, which caught 
in the pocket-lining or slipped through the fin- 
gers. As you hurriedly poured in the charge 
from the spring shot-belt, half the pellets would 
go seattering down outside the baiTcl ; the driv- 
ing home the wadding with the slender and flex- 
ible ramrod was a work of time, toil, and trouble, 
with a reasonable probability of the snapping of 
the rod putting you hors de ronthat for the rest 
of the day. But the acme of provocation was in 
fumbling for the caps and fitting them to the 
nipples against time, and perhaps with half- 
frozen fingers. The rushing sound of wings in 
the air, the sight of ground - ganuj scuttling 
through the underwood, mocked your impa- 
tience and irritated you to the verge of insan- 
ity, which, of course, put you ofl’ your shooting. 
In rain or sleet things were far worse. The 
powder-flask would get damp, and the powder 
would be caked in the mouth ; the caps were sat- 
urated, in spite of “waterproof” pockct-liiiiiigs, 
so that a miss-fire was as likely as not, even if 
you should be shooting at the first “ cock” of the 
season. Then, as you fumbled over the pricker 
and the powder-flask, there seemed nothing for 
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it but suicide. Gradually, welcome improve- 
ments were introduced in the muzzle-loading 
apparatus, as in shooting costume. For it was 
astonishing how the gentlemen of the ancient 
school had stuck to tlie most inconvenient and 
uncompromising of garments. Scrope Avas as 
good a sportsman as ever lived ; but in Ids vol- 
ume on ‘ Dccj-Stalking,’ as in the “ Oakleigh 
Shooting (Jodo,” we S('e the. heroes of the epi- 
sodes, whether m the Atholl corries or in the 
Yorkshire dales, scrambling over the. rocks and 
worming themselves along the beds of the hill- 
streams in high chiTnney-])ot hats and tight 
clinging cutaways. Their sons, as they had dis- 
carded blue evening swallowtails with brilliant 
brass Imttons, and crimson under-waistcoats, bc;- 
took themselves to sensible shooti)ig - suits of 
loose-fitting tweeds or homespuns. And the 
clever mechanician soon came to the front, going 
forward hand in hand with the rational tailor. 
Eley improved the ca]A-linings, rendering them 
really tolerably waterproof, and made up vari- 
ous sizes of shot in Avired cartridges of divers 
coloAirs, so as to facilitate hard hitting at long 
ranges. Perhaps the greatest boon of all was 
the introduction of the heavy loading -rod, 
though it had to be carried like a side-arm, and 
was so far an encumbrance. But then the charge 
was thrust straight home by a strong arm, there 
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were no vexatious delays, and consequently there 
was considerably less of swearing at largo. Al- 
together, men were more than satisfied with the 
progress of reform, when the adoption of the 
breech-loader, with its immediate popularity, 
landed us in the luxuries of a millennium of new 
patents and inventions. 

Yet, as I have said, it is impossible not to look 
back regrctfidly on the days of the old sports- 
man. In blissful ignorance of all that was loom- 
ing in the future, he had rcsignetl himself to 
worries and annoyances for which he hoped no 
remedy. ITe rejoiced in the pleasures and ad- 
vantages which his eliildrcn have ceased to en- 
joy. lake the old master of harriers, he would 
turn out each morning of his life ; and he never 
dreamed of leaving his coverts undisturbed. 
The tenants of those times gave; him com- 
paratively little trouble ; they took their farms, 
calculating on damage from ground-game, and 
if there was notliiug else in the woods, there 
was always abundance of rabbits. Nor is there 
any better fun than rabbit-shooting, over cheery 
terriers or spaniels, or some cou[)les of merry 
beagles. The old sportsman got leisurely into 
his gaiters after breakfast, and called the keeper 
to consultation under the gun - room window. 
The keeper slung the game-bag, and he and his 
master went forth without any sort of ceremony. 
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The rough terriers or the silky spaniels, with the 
withes of bramble clinging to their coats, wormed 
themselves somehow through the roots of the 
furze-brakes, and tore madly through the gape 
in the undergrowth. With the voices receding 
or approaching, or running rings, each eclio rang 
responsive to the yelping chorus ; and the flash 
of the gun followed the glimpse of the flick, as 
the rabbits broke from cover to shoot across the 
clearing. Many of them were missed, but not 
a few were rolled over; the bag was emptied 
when it became inconveniently heavy, and the 
contents hung up in the trees, in festoons, l)y one 
hind-leg passed through the other. If the farms 
were fairly looked after, there were always hares 
in abundance in the fields. Even the home- 
meadows were sure to be indifferently drained ; 
there were great tufts of sedges and coarse grass 
in the rushy bottoms, where puss was always to 
be found at home, squatting in her form. As 
for the partridges in yeptember, the whole 
estate was a paradise for them, inasmuch as 
innocence lulled them into false security. The 
puzzle for them was to pick out a bare spot, 
where they could dust their feathers in the sun- 
shine between feeding-hours. When they were 
flushed by the dogs or the chance passage of a 
labourer, they had a choice of tempting hiding- 
places in each field they skimmed. The scythe 
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or the sickle never. shaved the straw, and, with 
his quick-sighted marker and his close-hunting 
setters, the squire could follow surely the flight 
of the covey, and supply his table with certainty, 
although no pot-hunter. With its untrimmed 
hedgerows, its rank stubbles, and its shallow- 
drained fields, all England fifty years ago was 
one natural preserve, where the game was sure to 
be plentiful if the poachers were kept in check. 

As for Scotland, sport in the Highlands was 
not as yet monopolised by jnillionairos. In the 
fascinating reminiscences of ‘ I’lie Moor and the 
[joch,’ Colquhoun mentions how, exactly fifty 
years ago, (lapital small grouse-ranges were to be 
rented for £150. A little before that time, some 
of the best of the famous Eorfarshire grouse- 
shootings used to be lent in a friendly way to a 
neighbour by Lord Panmiire, the father of the 
Crimean War Secretary. The old peer, who wjis 
a notorious ho7i vivant — the carouses of Brechin 
Castle arc commemorated in the Memoirs of Con- 
stable, the publisher — thought himself fairly re- 
paid by some consignments of West Indian turtle 
or an occasional hogshead of East Indian M<adcira. 
St John’s ‘ Sport in Moray ’ is one of the most 
delightful of sporting books. He does not tell 
us what he paid for his house and his own shoot- 
ings at Invcrerne ; but one is struck by the fact 
that he had free licence to range the moors and 
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the mountains for many leagues all around him. 
He lies out for successive days and nights stalk- 
ing the rod-deer, sleeping in the shielings of the 
shepherds, and shooting anything he chanced 
to come across. Nowadays, when the solitary 
sanctuaries of the deer are as regularly patrolled 
as Chcapside or Piccadilly, and arc often enclosed 
for scores of miles with formidable wire-fencing, 
no man would dream of making as free as St 
John did with the preserves of his nearest and 
dearest relative. But even so ]at<;ly as fifty yejirs 
ago a goodly range of the Highlands was prac- 
tically 02 )cn to any man with docent credentials ; 
and he might enjoy any extemt of wild shooting 
to his heart’s content if he- did not mind “ rough- 
ing it ” in some, claedian or change-house. Forests 
that have since fetched fancy prices, and which 
let easily for .£2000 or .£3000 a-y(iai', were then 
the familiar poaching-grounds of the amphibious 
crofters, who went in fitfully for fishing, .and 
smuggled when they had an opportunity. Scott 
tells us how a similar state of things had been 
existing somewhat earlier in the Border country. 
Dandy Dinraont, although merely a tenant- 
farmer, invited Ca 2 )tain Brown to shoot black- 
cock with him .at Charlieshope ; and Fr.ancis 
Tyrrcl and Valentine Bulmer, jmtting up with 
Mistress Dodds at the “Cleikum Inn,” had the run 
of the grouse-moors of the Laird of St Eonan’s, 
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simply because their landlady was an old friend 
of the family. Though wc must admit that in 
those days, when there were few regular keepers, 
in place of the present organised guards of gillies 
and watchers, the sportsman had to toil hard for 
comparatively little. Cohprhoun says ineiden- 
tally that ten or twelve brace of grouse were con- 
sidered a satisfactory bag for three guns when 
the poachers were plentiful and the vermin 
abundant. But, on the other hand, if the bags 
were but moderate, they were woJKha-fiilly mixed, 
and even on moors so far to the south as those in 
the pet country of the Cockney tourist, Ixstween 
Loch Katrine and JiOcli Lomond, you might get 
anything from a golden eagle or a peregrine down 
to a jack-snipe, hlach liill-cairn in (llenfalloch 
held its colony of badgers, and the wail of the 
wild-cat and tlic marten-cat on tlie jirowl made 
melancholy music in the gloaming along the 
solitary lake-shores. Now the romantic element 
has been eliminated from Highland sport, and 
you kill your stag to the orders of the stalker, or 
shoot down your seventy brace of grouse in the 
most business-like manner under the directions of 
gillies who know each yard of the ground, and 
who have been busily exterminating all species of 
picturesque vermin, from golden eagles and hill- 
foxes down to carrion-crows and weasels. The 
most striking characteristic of contemporary 
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sport is, that it is extremely expensive. The 
shooting may be good and the game superabun- 
dant, but you pay dearly for the amusement 
in one shape or another. There are men, of 
course, who sponge upon their friends, or, to put 
it more politely, who are popular guests in 
country houses. But the travelling expenses of 
the wandering Nimrod of Fortune are sufficiently 
serious : he makes it a point of honour to be 
perpetually renewing his guns, and to bo always 
up to the latest fashion in newfangled patents ; 
the mere cost of the cartridges shot away by 
the ten-thousand is no trifle, and the tips to 
keepers and domestic attendants come to some- 
thing considerable in the course of the year. 
As for the entertainers, they must be men of 
ample means, if not absolute millionaires. 
The gentleman who sees company at his own 
country seat fills the house up to the gaiTets for 
the grand battues. Fathers who give similar 
receptions in turn, come accompanied by their 
wives and their fijscinating daughters : there are 
feasting and sounds of revelry by night, below 
stairs as well as above, and brilliant toilets for 
the informal balls and improvised dances show 
that the ladies mean business as well as the men. 
Even in the Highlands, the old-fashioned lodges 
where two or three sportsmen going to the north 
en garcfin used to make the best of it between 
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“ a but and a ben/’ have been replaced for the 
most part by magnificent castellated mansions, 
with any amount of accommodation “ for a family 
of consequence.” The hosts entertain a succes- 
sion of guests, and the guests naturally seldom 
go so far for a mere flying visit. All edibles, 
except game, salmon, and mutton, must be im- 
ported, and the cost of housekeeping goes up ac- 
cordingly — as it rises in an inverse ratio to the 
thermometer, in Swiss inns like those on the 
Rifiel or the Weggis(dihorn. As there is a troop 
of servants within doors and about the stables, 
so there is a host of watchers without. The 
master of the sports and revels lias his special 
police, who patrol every height and keep guard 
over each corrie. Tlie tenant of the old “ lodge,” 
which was really a whitewashed cottage, was 
content to travel by steamer, and to be shot 
out with his portmanteaus, gun-cases, and the 
mixed stores from Morcll, on the sliorc of the 
neighbouring loch. The new man who brings 
a wife, and entertains ladies and ladies’-maids, 
has probably made many miles of smooth car- 
riage-road over bog and moorland ; and the road, 
which is annually ravaged by the whiter tori’cnts, 
niust be restored and maintained by a regular 
corps of road-menders. It has been roughly 
estimated that in the mere shooting outlay each 
stag that is shot and gralloched costs £50, and 
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each brace of game little less than a guinea. If 
we include the indirect as well as the direct ex- 
penses, they probably cost from 30 to 50 per 
cent more ; and wliat would our frugal grand- 
fathers have thought of such extravagance ? It 
is difficult to forecast the future of Highland 
shootings. 1'he rents that have risen at fabulous 
rates, begin to show signs of falling in common 
witli all otlicrs ; and those Highland lairds have 
been undoubtedly wise in their generation who 
have been selling instead of letting to the wealthy 
Southerners. It is s.afe to predict that they will 
never get such j^rices again as in the golden 
days that are gone. Still, if democratic legisla- 
tion do(is not do away with private rights and 
forest sanctuaries, these mountain playgrounds 
must always be in request; and possibly if the 
southern landowners and native capitalists should 
be played out, or forced at least to fall back 
upon retrenchment, colonial and American mil- 
lionaires may come to the rescue. It is certain 
that under the changed conditions good shoot- 
ing is only within reach of the rich, and that 
consequently, save in so far as they are inter- 
ested as consumers — and they do consume an 
enormous quantity of rabbits — the democracy 
can have small concern in encouraging sport. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


OLD AND NKW WATEIUNC^-PLACJES. 

rilllE watering-places that liavc been growing 
up all round our coasts have brought health 
to many, wealth to a few, and r(H*reations of one 
kind or another to all who can afford to pay for 
them. Science has discovered strange diseases, 
and ingenious doctors have been diagnosing new 
varieties of complaints, which are at least as 
often on the nerves as in the body. The 
modern refinements of our mortal frailties give 
new interests to l^nglish life. Fifty years ago 
nobody s nerves needed tone, except in the 
cases of certain hysterical fine ladies, and of 
maladrs imeujinaires of both sexes, witli money 
to spare, who exhausted the resources of a simple 
pharmacopoeia, as other connoisseurs indulged 
themselves in pictures oi* china. Doubtless 
there were the good old - fashioned diseases, 
generally recognised and stolidly endured. Sir 
George Trevelyan has graphically described in 
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his Life of Fox the gout that was the hereditary 
curse of high-living humanity, when every gentle- 
man drank deep after dinner, and when famous 
statesmen, like the younger Pitt, primed them- 
selves with port for senatorial triumphs. The 
poorer people resigned themselves to democratic 
epidemics like the smiillpox and the fevers, which 
desolated their homes and filled the churchyards. 
The gouty roues and scpiires, when the pains and 
worry became intolerable, sought relief at the 
“Wells” in the inland counties, which had 
often been celebrated for their healing virtucKS 
since the .Eoman occupation. No one but a 
man of considerable fortune could make those 
costly voyages to Corinth, and go to recruit the 
frame for fresh excesses where dissipation and 
extravagance were the rule under the sway 
of some superfine master of tlie ceremonies. 
People in straitened circumstances nursed their 
maladies at home, and died peaceably in their 
places of business or above their shops under 
the treatment of the nearest doctor. Now we 
have changed all that. We have found out that 
we have livers and nerves as well as lungs and 
a stomach. We have become connoisseurs in 
mineral waters, advertised as sovereign specifics, 
and are curious as to changes of air and scene. 
Above all, we universally recognise the impera- 
tive need for recreation the annual outing is 
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become a regular institution with all who can 
in any way afford it ; and anybody who is ail- 
ing and aching can take a trip to the sea, thanks 
to the cheap facilities offered by the competing 
railways. 

Fifty years ago, in the days of the coaches and 
post-chaises, the marine watering-places wore few 
and but little frequented. A score of coaches 
were ruiming daily on the Brigliton I’oad. But 
Brighton was exceptionally favoni'cd. Even then 
it was within easy reach of the capital ; the 
first gentleman in Europe had brought it into 
fashion, and glorified it by the ei-cction of his 
fantastic marine palace. Squares and crescents 
were already covering the slopes around “ the 
fishing village of Brighthelmstoue,” mentioned 
casually in the ‘ Natural History of Selboriie ’ ; 
already the visitors could sun themselves on the 
beginnings of the King’s Eoad, and indulge in 
brass bands’ and sea breezes on the original 
Chain Pier. Theodore Hook tells us in ‘ Jack 
Brag’ that a spirited architect was working 
miracles in masonry at St TiConards-on-thc-Sea, 
but the novelist would have spoken less en- 
thusiastically of those marvels could he have 
looked forward into the future. Jack went on 
to Eastbourne, where the new town which had 
begun to spring up by the sea was still cramped 
between the “ Sea Houses ” and the Battery, 
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although the air and the prospects from the 
Downs were already attracting Londoners. Mr 
Brag had previously put up, with his friend 
Lord Tom, at “ The Ship ” at Dover ; and Dover 
was even then w’ell provided with liotels, as most 
Continental tourists broke the journey there. 
Tlie patrons of Dover were birds of passage, and 
comparatively aristocratic ; but Margate had 
long been a place of popular resort, as from time 
immemorial it luid been a port of departure for 
Holland and the Low Countries. The Margate 
hoy, immortalised by Cliarles Lamb, brought its 
cargoes of Cockneys regularly from the wharves 
of the Tower, attracted by the sands, the cool 
winds, and the sea-bathing ; and already keepers 
of cheap lodgings were doing a brisk business 
with families habituated at home to overcrowd- 
ing. Tlie fiimous Pantiles of Tunbridge Wells 
wore still fashionably frequented in the season ; 
though the Sussex town had scarcely changed 
its aspect since they were trodden by the 
hard-living Lord March of ‘ The Virginians ’ and 
by the pompous and highly respectable authoi" 
of ‘ Pamela.’ But beyond the metropolitan dis- 
tricts and the home counties there was nothing 
along the southern coasts in the shape of a 
fashionable watering-place till you came to 
Cowes, the headquarters of the yacht squadrons, 
or to Weymouth, which had been favoured by 
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“ Farmer George.’* In the interior of. the island 
there was Bath in the west and Harrogate in the 
north, and both were crowded with cripples — 
with the lame, the halt, and the rheumatic. The 
frequenters of Bath and Harrogate went thither 
with a serious purpose ; they placed themselves 
in the hands of the physicians, and ceased to bo 
free agents. They must submit to the autocracy 
of the master of th<i ceremonies ; tliey might go 
into society of an evening, and solace themselves 
with ruhluTs of long whist ; but through tin; 
days they must dip, drink, and diet themselves. 
At that time, what were literally water! ng-plac(vs 
merely adapted themselves to tin; wants of their 
visitors, and seldom supplied more than what 
was strictly necessary. There were antiquated 
inns of great reputation, with their gloomy 
coffee-rooms, or the expensive private sitting- 
rooms, which were more dismal, if that were 
possible. If you did not hire a private residence, 
which might be more or less commodious, you 
had to rough it in the most primitive of lodgings, 
and he fleeced by a remorseless landlady. The 
guests must have been patients in every sense of 
the word, to put up with the old-fashioned luMiltli 
resorts and fiincy them places of pleasure. 

The railways brought a new era of prosperity 
and luxury to people eager to profit by the new 
opportunities. Scott and his imitators in poetry 
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and romance had been educating their country- 
men to appreciate scenery and historical associa- 
tions. They had been the best of friends to the 
coaching and posting interests ; but coaching and 
posting were costly and tedious. With the rail- 
ways the tide of travelling began to swell, till 
it has overflowed each nook and corner in the 
country. Families with money had fallen into 
the fashion. But families could not be always 
on the move, so they sought out salubrious spots 
where tlicy could settle for their holidays ; and 
naturally, for the sake of the children, they set 
their faces towards the sea. The old, familiar 
resorts were soon overcrowded, though building 
did its best to keep pace with the inundation. 
Ijandowners, doctors, local lawyers, and capital- 
ists all over the country, began to think seriously 
of profiting by the new movement. It was all 
a question of cash and enterprise. There was 
scarcely a neglected seaport, a fishing hamlet, or 
a sheltered creek along our shores that could not 
put forward its claims to patronage. There were 
unrivalled sands for safe bathing ; there were 
lofty chalk cliffs or health - breathing downs ; 
there was an exposure either balmy or marvel- 
lously bracing ; or, at the worst, there was con- 
venient access from some busy manufacturing city 
whose smoko-poisoned inhabitants were nowise 
fastidious. So stranded seaports, founded by 
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the plunder of rayaging Danes and enriched by 
the golden fleeces of the days of the Planta- 
genets, were suddenly launched on a flood of 
prosperity. New watering-places grew quickly 
into note and popularity from the small begin- 
nings of a solitary cotistguard station or a couple 
of fishers’ huts — like Bournemouth, where Lord 
Malmesbury remembers to have bagged snipe on 
the swampy site of the public gardens. Now 
there is a rich embarrassment of choice, in scenery 
to gratify all tastes, and in air to suit all com- 
plaints and constitutions. You desire to be 
braced and set up — you may go to Scarborough, 
to Whitby, to Cromer, to Lowestoft, or to Eams- 
gate. If an irritable throiit or enfeebled chest is 
to be soothed in a balmy atmosphere, you may 
repair to Bournemouth, beneath its sheltering 
heights and pine woods; to Torquay, basking 
below its rocks in its semi-tropical shrubberies ; 
or, better still, to the Lizard or Penzance, where 
positively the mean temperature of an English 
year is scarcely lower than that c>f overrated 
Naples. If you delight in picturesque coast 
scenery, you can choose between downs and 
clifis. For downs, with their broad and glorious 
sea- views and the life-giving air of the rolling 
plciteauK dipping down into sheltered dells with 
their copses, manor-houses, and lichen-covered 
farm-steadings, nothing approaches what Gilbert 
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White magniloquently describes as that “ mag- 
nificent range of mountains ” stretching west- 
wards from Beachy Head towards the Solent. 
For rocks and high-crested heathy hills, you 
have the half-savage districts in North Somerset 
and North Devon, hanging over the Bristol 
Channel, with the beauties and traditions inter- 
woven in our literature by the genius of 
Kingsley, Blackmore, .and Besant. One need 
ask no better hejwlqu.arters for excursions than 
Ilfracombe, or Lynton and I.ynmoutli guarding 
the sea-gate to Exmoor ; while, by way of con- 
trast, there is Clovclly in its flowery cleft, with 
the cul-de-sac inaccessible to carriages, and West- 
ward Ho, with its .airy links, the headquarters 
of the Western golfers. But there are natives 
of our sea-girt isles so unhappily constituted as 
to detest the sea in every shape ; their livers are 
afiected by the sea-air, as their stomachs are 
upset by the sea-motion. In that case, they 
may fall back on the sylvan beauties of rur.al 
England, or withdraw themselves to the wooded 
valleys of Wales. There, too, the choice of re- 
treats is inexhaustible, with endless variations 
in atmosphere and landscapes. At Leamington 
you have soft but somewhat enervating air 
among the oaks and elms of the most English of 
English parks, and the immortal memories of 
Shakespeare or Scott. From Malvern you may 
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either climb the slippery tui-f of the hillsides to 
the Worcestershire and Herefordshire beacons, 
looking out over something like a dozen of coun- 
ties ; or you may plunge down into the windings 
of the A¥ye valley, where the thick foliage flour- 
ishes in a pei’petual drip. From Buxton and 
Matlock you may explore peaks, precipices, and 
fairy caverns under weeping skies ; from Harro- 
gate, Ilkley, or Ben Ehydding, you may dip into 
the depths of the Yorkshire dales — hear the 
crow of the grouse-cock or the whistle of the 
curlew on the high moors — or lose yourself in 
dreamy recollections of tlie past, in the cloistered 
loneliness of the ruined Yorkshire abbeys. In 
short, our English watering-places are lavishly 
rich in every sort of romantic attractions, but it 
is to be feared that they are chiefly frer^uented 
by Philistines. HCsthetic and intellectual fas- 
cinations are either ignored or made the hypo- 
critical pretext for a jiicnic, with the inevitable 
consequences of over -eating and indigestions. 
The gayest society goes by preference to the sea, 
specially aflectiug the places where prices arc 
most extravagant. It loves crowds and limits its 
strolls to the esplanades, except when a boating 
or a riding party can be made indirectly to pay. 
For with shrewd men of business and the sharp 
mothers of marriageable daughters the holiday 
season becomes another form of speculative in- 
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vestment. At the dances and tables dJhdte of 
the grand hotels they may make eligible ac- 
quaintances with golden youth and men of posi- 
tion who would never dream of Sheffield or 
Manchester. Young ladies who can be trusted 
to take care of themselves read novels under 
sunshades on the sands, and are innocently open 
to romantic adventures. A casual introduction 
can be pleasantly followed up in hotels, where 
there are countless occasions for flirtation. Half- 
a-dozen dazzling toilets may be made in the 
course of the day, as at Newport, Saratoga, 
or Trouville. The impressionable idler, sorely 
bored with his own society, and with much 
superfluous time upon his hands, is naturally 
susceptible to the seductions of the sirens, and if 
he finds that the enchantress is an heiress, of 
course he is all the better pleased. It used to 
be said that marriages were made in heaven ; 
now many of tliem, among the well-to-do middle 
chisses, are made in the hotels of the marine 
paradises between Scarborough and Torquay. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 


OLD AND NEW PROFESSIONS. 

rpHE question as to what is to be clone with 
our sons is daily becoming more difficult 
to answer. The struggle for subsistence is daily 
more severe ; confidence is shaken in the time- 
honoured belief that patience and industiy must 
pull through to a competence, and the odds against 
gaining a fortune are steadily lengthening. The 
“ professions ” are overcrowded, and if there are 
still prizes to be won, the profits have in many 
cases diminished. High Church preferments, for 
example, are now by no means necessarily syn- 
onymous with opulence, and many an incumbent 
of what used to be a wealthy living is painfully 
practising the apostolic virtue of poverty. Some- 
thing similar might be said of certain branches 
of the law ; and physic, although its fees and its 
gains have increased, is depressed in 
the markets by the mobs of medical students on 
promotion. The old-fashioned solicitors who 
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used to live comfortably upou snug land- 
agencies, have instructions to sell the estates 
which gave them the bulk of their easy incomes. 
Happily for them, they hold on in the meantime, 
since no estate can be sold on satisfiictory terms. 
The future everywhere is full of uncertainty. 
Land -owning is no longer the pleasant and 
lucrative occupation it used to be. The land- 
lord is docked of his privileges, and perpetually 
reminded of his duties and disabilities. Ten- 
ants clamour for reductions, and throw up their 
farms, and he is ground between the weight of 
encumbrances and jointures and the acres of 
agricultural land that arc flung upou his hands. 
There are capitalists and capitalists, of course ; 
the fortunate few continue to accumulate, but 
they accumulate to the prejudice of the many. 
It is only by close shaving and clever naviga- 
tion that the shipping interest steers clear of 
general insolvency. Cotton-spinners complain 
of crushing tariffs and foreign competition ; 
manufacturers, like the bard of the “Heathen 
Chinee,” say that they are being ruined by 
cheap foreign labour. Copper is going for a 
song; collieries are limiting their output; and 
consequently, in all departments of labour there 
have been retrenchment and a reduction of the 
number of employees. There is less money 
nowadays to launch younger sons ; and the 
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prospects that used to be considered as sjife 
investments are now hazardous speculations. 
On the other hand, and as a natural conse- 
quence, caste prejudices are breaking down. 
The line is still drawn by the upper middle 
classes at what is denominated as “ trade ” in 
the dictionaries ; for every sort of industrial and 
commercial occupation used to be classed indis- 
criminately as “trade ” by a contemptuous aris- 
tocracy. Now, so long as he does not actually 
start in business as a butcher or a grocer, the 
youth of good birth and breeding has almost 
caiie hlanche. He may not weigh legs of mut- 
ton across a counter, or superintend the mak- 
ing up of packages of tea and sugar beneath a 
sign ; but he may sell Hyson and Himalayan 
teas from offices in Mark Lane, advertising his 
business ad Uhituni by cfreular ; and as licence 
increases with each league of distance from 
London, he is privileged to any extent as to 
pursuits in foreign countries or the colonies. 
The cowboy in Tcxjis, or the proprietor of an 
Australian public, so long as he does not gratu- 
itously parade his calling, may keep his name 
on the candidates’ list of ftjshionablc clubs, and 
come home to a cordial welcome from his ac- 
quaintances, if he has the luck to “ strike ile,” 
literally or metaphorically. 

Fifty years ago, for a gentleman “ born and 
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bred,” the choice of a profession was strictly 
limited. There was the trinity of learned pur- 
suits — law, physic, and divinity — and the 
calling of the doctor was rather looked down 
upon. There was a probable partnership in in- 
dustrial or mercantile pursuits. There were the 
army and the navy; and for a few aristocrats 
with influential political connections, there was 
diplomacy. Anxious parents were guided in 
some measure by the gifts or defects of their 
sons, and in a greater degree by obvious openings. 
Anything like a snug family living necessarily 
settled the (j^uestion, though the candidate for 
orders might have been the curse of his school- 
masters, and been rusticated at his college for 
scandalous indiscretion. If he had fair abilities, 
and was ready of speech, he probably went to 
the Bar, in the confident expectation that it must 
conduct him to the Bench, The sons of estab- 
lished mercantile firms succeeded to the famUy 
connection. British trade, though it might have 
its relapses, wjis expansive on the whole ; and 
solicitors who had long done a lucrative busi- 
ness, looked forward to the connection with their 
clients being lasting. The Church offered fair 
chances to youths of insinuating manners and 
irreproachable morals ; even if they could not 
count upon the certainty of a parish when they 
had qualified, thej’ had ulways the prospect of 
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an advantageous marriage. The navy was never 
popular with parents: unless a youth had good 
friends at the Admiralty, he had to climb pain- • 
fully, hand over hand, to the top-gallant trees, 
and was being perpetually paid olf and left out 
in the cold. But scapegraces, or boys with lit- 
tle of the bookworm in them, naturally betook 
themselves to the sister service. The army was 
the refuge, not of the destitute, but of gentle- 
manly and rather graceless lads w'itli a small 
independence. In time of war it was all very 
well ; they won their way or bought their steps, 
or they were effeetually provided for. In time 
of peace they vegetated in home or foreign 
garrisons ; they were tempted into dissipation 
or extravagance ; or if they developed intel- 
lectual tastes, they were bored to death by the 
pipe-clay and small-talk of the regimental messes. 
The numerous officers in the Company’s service 
were more fortunate, and a grand outlet for 
superfluous energy that East Indian service 
was. They had the chance of campaigning in at 
least two of the Presidencies, and the excite- 
ment of field-sports in all the three. They 
could even shoot snipe in the compounds of 
Madras, and kill duck within sound of the 
echoes from the “ Tow'ers of Silence ” at Bombay. 
With decent pmdence and forethought they 
could live on their pay, from the day that they 
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first set foot in India. As for the “writers,” 
their fortunes were made from the date of their 
civil appointments, if they only kept clear of 
cards, usurers, and brandy-pawnee. In so many 
years, in oidiuary course of advancement, they 
came like Jos Sedley to be collectors at a Bog- 
gleywallah ; and when they showed exceptional 
powers of administration, they might rise to be 
the satraps of vast provinces. Nothing is more 
strikingly significant of the grandeur and resources 
of the empire, than the fact that for generations 
it opened so magnificent an outlet to the impe- 
cunious mediocrity of the upper middle classes. 

But it is to be remarked that, with the excep- 
tion of the direct military appointments to India, 
the preparation for all these vocations either cost 
a great deal of money or involved allowances 
of indefinite duration, (jcncridly the harassed 
father of a family had to reckon with the one 
outlay and the other. If his son went into the 
army, after buying him a commission he must 
support him. The son who had elected for holy 
orders could not be left to starve on the pay of a 
curate. The youth with the gifts of a Gralen, 
who aspired to a golden harvest of guinea fees, 
had to make up his mind for weary waiting in 
the meantime. As to the aspirant at the Bar, 
condemned to imaginary seclusion in chambers, 
in perpetual expectation of briefs, it was still 
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more the case of citing bread upon the waters, 
on the vague chance of finding it again after very 
many days. The parents of fifty years ago, if 
they had money at all, made up their minds that 
they must make certain ssierifices for their off- 
spring. By hook or by crook, the means were 
to be provided, not only to send them to a good 
school, but to college ; by hook or by crook, 
when their academical education w’as completed, 
the money to start them fairly in one of the 
legitimate professions was to bo forthcoming. 
Those old traditions still survive among people 
who have no pecuniary reason to break with 
them. If the “ governor ” has only to sell stocks 
or draw his cheques, he still disposes of his sons 
as ho would have dealt by them formerly. But 
now, in nine cases out of ten, he is always under 
compulsion constituting himself into a consult- 
ing committee of ways and means. His wish is 
— and small blame to him — to float his children 
as frugally as possible. The girls must be pro- 
vided for as well as the boys. Money is always 
hard to come by, and he is loath to compromise 
himself by future engagements. So that he is 
induced to cut short expenses and liabilities ; to 
cut the painter, throw some provisions into the 
skiff, and leave the young folks to drift and shift 
for themselves. In some cases, although at con- 
siderable preliminary expense, in so pemuading 
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himself he acts wisely. A quick and intelligent 
lad is worth cramming expensively for the com- , 
petitive examinations, in which he should almost 
certainly come out a winner. The civil service, 
whether at home or in India, is an independence 
or opulence as the case may be. The consular 
service in China and Japan is a respectable and 
well - remunerated career; while student-inter- 
preterships, with prompt despatch to the East, 
are the stepping-stones to excellent and exciting 
consular appointments. But if the father grudge 
the heavy fees of the coach, or mistrust the 
chances of even a promising colt being placed ; 
or if he knows that the colt is not worth the 
training, — then he is apt to be guilty of cruel 
penny-wisdom. In the old days he would have 
felt that only certain careers were open to his 
son, and that it was his business to make the 
best of them, and try to push the boy. Now there 
are many newfangled ways of getting forward in 
life, where the start is cheap, but the future prob- 
lematical. Our colonies have been growing fast 
in the half-century; but formerly, when the 
son of a respectable family emigrated, he was 
pretty sure to be provided with sufficient capital. 
If he were content to bide his time, and pick up 
experience in serving an apprenticeship, there 
was no need for the capital being very consider- 
able. You might lease ti tract of pastoral terri- 
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toiy at the antipodes for a trifle, the only limit 
to its boundaries being the means of stocking it ; 
and in those golden days, barring droughts and 
disease, in a dozen or a score of years the small 
adventurer might be a squatter capitalist. Now, 
with what is the bagatelle of a few thousands, 
even the intelligent young emigrant, fairly trained 
to farming at home, has comparatively little 
chance. Land has gone up ; “ cockatoos ” perch- 
ing in flights near the water on tlieir small pro- 
prietary plots have cramped the squatters ; head- 
stations and outlying homesteads have been 
built solidly at heavy expense, and leagues upon 
leagues of tall and stiff wire -fencing separate 
the grazing-grounds from the encroachments of 
quaiTclsome neighbours. Australasia, with its 
growing wealth and population, is being sealed 
to the enterprise of young Englishmen of small 
capital. In Canada, to say nothing of the win- 
ters aiid the mosquitoes, tliey can hope for little 
better than a bare subsistence, oven by a life of 
industry and privation. So the parent, casting 
about as to what he shall do with them, probably 
sends them as “ cowboys ” to Texas, or in a 
similar capacity, though with a dift'orent desig- 
nation, to the boundless pampas of Southern 
America. The passage and the outfit cost little ; 
the adventurer gets his keep and pay from the 
first ; the paternal conscience sets itself tolerably 
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at ease by vague promises of indefinite future as- 
sistance. The broad Atlantic is between the boy 
and his home : henceforth he is his own master. 
Perhaps he does fairly well, makes friends, gets 
on, and finds luck in his favour. We hear from 
time to time of phenomenal examples of success ; 
of marvellous steadiness ; and of a succession of 
happy hits, crowned very likely by a wealthy 
marriage. The conqueror of Fortune either 
settles in his kingdom in the new world in patri- 
archal luxury, or he comes home to be cordially 
welcomed by his friends and advertised by the 
promoters of transjitlantic cattle - companies. 
We hear little of the nine lads out of ten who 
have either gone almost inevitably to the bad, or 
resigned themselves sorrowfully to social degra- 
dation. For the cowboy must keep bad or low 
company; his recreations, when he leaves the 
prairies for the towns in his short holidays, are 
liquoring, card-playing, and standing drink out 
of his earnings ; and so the wages he might save 
are periodically squandered, as his better nature 
is demoralised. 

Nothing but a “ fluke ” or a succession of 
flukes can pull these impecunious and inexperi- 
enced adventurers through. But, at all events, 
they are cast 00" their parents’ hands and con- 
sciences. Much the same sort of thing goes on 
at home, although without that advantage from 
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the parental point of view. The least promising 
opening is eagerly welcomed. A boy is hoisted 
on to a stool in some office, with no definite 
expectation of anything beyond a poorly paid 
clerkship. It is true that his start cost little, 
but he is perpetually pressing claims on the 
psircntal benevolence ; and when he makes his 
love-match and has a family of his own, the 
encumbrance may be perpetuated to all eternity. 
Had the boy boasted brains of decent quality, 
it would have paid better to sink some capital 
in bringing him up to the Bar. No doubt the 
highest branch of the legal profession is excep- 
tionally overcrowded; no doubt briefs to the 
unknown come in the first place through favour 
and connections : still, the persevering and in- 
dustrious young barrister must be a fool if he 
cannot, sooner or later, make sure of his bread 
and butter. He may never sit on the Metro- 
politan Bench in the Courts of Appeal ; but 
there are endless appointments open to intelli- 
gent mediocrity, in the shape of police magis- 
tracies and judgeships of county courts. In 
that and in kindred professions he may strike 
aside into byways, which should lead to com- 
fortable competencies if not to fame and wealth. 
Not a few chancellors, chief-justices, and dis- 
tinguished statesmen have reached high office 
in the olden time through drudgery and severe 
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privations, and by the doors of the reporters’ 
gallery. Now reporting is become a profession 
of itself, at which men of moderate ambition 
have been content to stop. Now daily journal- 
ism is a trade to which barristers are specially 
recommended, not only by their personal tastes 
and by their mental training, but by the special 
circumstance of their being located in the Inns 
of Court, within easy call of the leading news- 
paper offices., Through successful leader-writ- 
ing political relations may be formed, and secre- 
taryships to prominent and powerful politicians 
arc the stepping-stones to permanent and lucra- 
tive appointments. There arc private secretaiy- 
ships of all sorts, from that to the Indian Viceroy, 
which virtually means the deputy-governorship 
of our Eastern empire — from that to a friendly 
first minister of the Crown, which means the 
pick of eligible semi-sinecures — down to the ser- 
vice of such a patriotic and philanthropic M.P. 
as was declined after an interview by Nicholas 
Niekleby. But the great drawback to even the 
most tempting of the byways by which a man 
may get on is their precariousness. You may 
be made a magistrate in among the 

Zulus or the Kaffirs; you may drop into a 
lucrative land-agency, monarch of all about you 
for nine months in the year, with the best of 
hunting, shooting, and fishing ; you may be sent 
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abroad as superintendent of a mine, crushing its 
thousands of tons of profitable ore every month, 
and employing its hundreds of whites and browns. 
But colonial appointments arc cut down, or the ’ 
mine may be flooded, or you may quarrel with 
a liberal employer or be bereaved of him : then 
in middle age, with a wife and children and 
expensive habits, you are suddenly landed in a 
cul-de-sac, and have to try luck with small hope 
of such another chance. Nor can we conceive a 
more melancholy state of humiliation than being 
suddenly reduced from opulent independence to 
stint and to scrimp, to beg and to borrow. The 
old-fashioned cai’eers are still the safest, though 
you be fettered by crowds and grope along in 
the dimness ; while in following strange tracks 
across unsurveyed country, one is apt to be led 
astray by the flickering Wills-o’-the-wisp, and to 
be bogged in some quagmire when the powers^i 
begin to fail. 


o 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW CLERGYMEN. 

^NE of the most familiar characters in English 
” fiction is the parson ; and for pictures of 
clergymen of all ages and classes, we need only 
turn to the pages of popular novelists. In 
Fielding and Smollett, as in the romances of 
eighteenth -century society of our own contem- 
poraries, the divines have had somewhat hard 
measure dealt them, and seldom show to great 
advantage. Parson Adams, among the anti- 
quated sketches, stands out as a favourable 
exception ; and the parson, who was emphati- 
cally a muscular Christian, flourishing his cudgel 
and making free with his massive fists, would 
scarcely be considered nowadays a creditable 
sample of the cloth. No doubt the novelist 
generally selects those imaginary idiosyncrasies 
in which contrasts and contradictions of charac- 
ter may give the most picturesque effects. Yet 
I have the author’s pers'onal authority for assert- 
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ing that the Devonshire parsons in ‘ The Maid 
of Sker ’ were actually portraits; and as true to 
the life as the family chaplain in ‘Dorothy 
Forster,’ who had already found his prototype 
in Sampson of ‘ The Virginians.’ They lived in 
an atmosphere of loose social morality ; and pre- 
ferment from the highest places to the lowest 
went, for the most piurt, by something worse 
than mere favour. It may be taken for granted 
that well-informed novelists, in the interests of 
their art, have rather exaggerated the virtues 
and redeeming features of their reverent heroes. 
A veritable “chaplain of the fleet” must surely 
have been more utterly degraded by his scan- 
dalous traffic in what was sacred, and by nightly 
symposia in “ The llules ” with dissipated as- 
sociates. A Sampson broken in to fetch anti 
to carry, and to f)ander to the vices of un- 
scrupulous patrons, could hardly have been 
capable of sublimities of self-sacrifice, when one 
of his honourable principals came to pecuniary 
grief. A courtly Bishop Tusher, who had won 
the lawn-sleeves by stifling his conscience in 
suave hypocrisy, strikes us as more unpleasantly 
true to the life. In those days, when a younger 
son or a near kinsman did not drop naturally 
into a family living, the frequent path to pre- 
ferment was a disreputable marriage. The 
Church, with many virtuous and God-fearing 
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divines, was nevertheless so rotten that it 
was ripe for reformation. The end of the 
eighteenth century saw a happy change, which 
must be attributed in great measure to the 
Wesleyan revival. There was a shaking of the 
bones and an awakening to a sense of the pro- 
prieties under the influence of earnest and im- 
passioned preachers. Not only did clerical 
manners begin to mend, but the pugnacious 
instincts of the more energetic churchmen were 
excited by the popularity of dissenting chapels, 
and the fervour of those itinerant orators who 
denounced the Laodiceans and their works. 
When a Dinah drew a congregation on the 
village - green, the good but Gallio-like Mr 
Irwine would feel the spur of emulation, and 
possibly be troubled by serious prickings of 
conscience. Patrons of livings paid a greater 
regard to appearances ; parsons throw a cloak 
over their foibles. Yet the conversion of the 
clergy as a body was necessarily very gradual, 
since their sympathetic parishioners were gener- 
ally tolerant. They took kindly to a pastor who, 
like worthy Mr Gilfil in the ‘ Scenes of Clerical 
Life,’ smoked long pipes and preached short 
sermons. Mrs Patten, well persuaded that she 
had never been a sinner, resented the visits of 
the well-meaning Mr Barton, because he would 
insist on talking to her of “ her need o’ mercy.” 
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She had a sure certificate to character from the 
cheese-factor, who said her cheeses were always 
to be depended on, and so she counted con- 
fidently on salvation. Other church folk, to the 
full as self-satisfied, went on liberal principles 
of give and take. The parson might say his say 
of a Sunday : they either slept through his 
sermon, or listened complacently, as if it con- 
cerned anybody rather than themselves. Through 
the week, and at home in the parsonage, he was 
free to enjoy himself as he pleased. If he had 
slipped through good connections into his com- 
fortable living, it was understood that by his 
birth and education he belonged to the caste 
of the squires. Any worldly-minded tastes he 
might have were hereditary prerogatives. If he 
were of an active habit of body, he might have 
a catholic appreciation of sports, from badger- 
baiting to ratting. So late as sixty years ago, 
there were sturdy clerical conservatives like the 
Rev. Mr Lingen in ‘ Felix Holt,’ who lamented 
“ the comparative flatness of all existing sports 
compared with cock-fighting ; ” as the dignified 
Mr Maximus Debarry never hesitated “ to swear 
a little when the point of joke seemed to demand 
it.” But perhaps the typical bcneficed clergy- 
man of seventy years back was a well-nurtured, 
well-meaning, and easy-going man. Though 
he might have gone into the Church for its 
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loaves and fishes, he had the honest intention 
of doing well by his flock. His discourses were 
dry, doctrinal, and unemotional. Shirking of- 
fensive personalities and the labours of thought- 
ful composition, he consulted the feelings of his 
congregation. It was seldom, indeed, that he 
warmed into eloquence, nor did he care to 
awaken those spiritual cravings of which he had 
sliglit personal experience. But he was ready 
to recognise the practical claims upon him. He 
might be autocratic in his bearing and brief of 
speech, but he was always rattling the loose 
change in his pockets ; the contents of his larder, 
and even the old port in his cellars, were always 
at the service of the sick and infirm. For the 
rest, the rector or vicar, who virtually recog- 
nised no restraining authority, pursued the even 
tenor of his habits and tastes, in serene indiffer- 
ence to newfangled notions. If he had been 
wont to “sport pink” and spend his substance 
on horse-flesh in his college days, he would still, 
by a strange and recurring coincidence, turn up 
on his well-bred cob at the cover-side. Or if he 
cared for many a quiet day’s shooting with the 
neighbouring squires, there could be no reason- 
able objection to that. Not unfrequently the dig- 
nified divine of ample means was a sybarite of the 
Epicurean school, intellectually as well as physi- 
cally. With his theological books about him, he 
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was much more likely than his kinsman at the 
Hall to make himself something of a literary 
dilettante. If there were an .apostolic virtue he 
specially practised, it was that of hospitality. He 
had a good cook and a capital cellar. He was 
the Dr Gaster or the Dr Opimian of Love 
Peacock’s novels, which are too much neglected 
now, though they well deserve to be remem- 
bered. Professional considerations apcirt, he 
much preferred the Classics to the Fathers ; and 
if his predilections were not positively pagan, 
he was, nevertheless, tinged with cultured scep- 
ticism. He cherished a placid devotion to all 
that was agreeable and beautiful, from richly 
bound Elzevirs to a sumptuous table of mahogany 
liand-polished to the blackness of ebony. No 
man could be more pleasant in mixed com 2 )any ; 
with his courtly .and somewhat cynic.al gallantry, 
he was a universal favourite with the fair sex. 
He stuck to the port and Madeira with an infinite 
gusto, yet his clerical self-assertion kept convivi- 
ality within bounds, when the cloth had been 
cleared away and the ladies had withdrawn. 

The most life-like studies of the clergy of 
former generations, shading down into the men 
of the present, are by Lord Lytton, Anthony 
Trollope, and Mrs Oliphant. Mr Dale of Hazel- 
dean has seldom been surpassed, i)artly, pcrhai)s, 
because he has no pronounced characteristics. 
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Mrs Oliphant’s ‘Chronicles of Carlingford’ and 
her other clerical works arc admirable : they 
show the range of the author’s knowledge and 
sympathies, and her wonderfully comprehensive 
appreciation of all sorts and conditions of di- 
vines. Naturally, from early associations she is 
most sympathetically at home with the homely 
Scotch ministers ; but she has learned to identify 
herself almost as happily with Church dignitaries 
“within the Precincts,” and with the dashing 
young Dissenters like Beecham or Vincent, who 
were scandalised by the vulgarity of the “ Con- 
nection ” that paid them. Yet one may predict 
that the creations of Trollope arc most likely to 
survive. His long gallery, rich in varieties, is 
almost exhaustive. He seems to have had an 
instinct for analysing the clerical temperament. 
Till we had read his Autobiography, it was hard 
to believe that he knew nothing of society in 
a cathedral close, previously to writing those 
books of his on Barchester. He strips stoles and 
sui-jiliccs, and shows the men in their high- 
buttoning waistcoats, with the frailties and the 
passions that are common to humanity. It was 
comparatively easy to conceive good Bishop 
Grrantley — a beneficent prelate like Van Mildert 
of Durham, who had attained to extreme old age 
in an accumulation of earthly honours. His 
genial religion had always sat lightly on him. 
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and he had had small personal experience of the 
sore temptations which beset his more lowly and 
less fortunate brethren. His son the archdeacon, 
Bishop Proudie, Mr Slope, Mr Arabin, and even 
the careworn Quiverful, have been fighting the 
battle of life, beset by its cares and anxieties. 
We see them continually combating more or less 
directly with the world, the flesh, and the devil ; 
and they are consequently more commendable 
from the artistic point of view. Men like the 
Vicar of Pramley arc comparatively common- 
place : like the poor, we shall have them always 
with us in any numbers. By no means im 
sensible to their grave spiritual responsibilities, 
they would willingly make the best of both 
worlds. Nothing can be more true to nature 
than the portrait of Mr Robarts, proud of his 
preaching powers, languidly ambitious of ad- 
vancement, reasonably attentive to the easy 
parochial duties in which he is helped by a 
curate ; never so much in his element as when 
bargaining for a hunter or looking critically 
into the frog of a horse’s foot, yet ready to fall 
on his knees in an agony of penitence, when 
recalled to a better mind by Mr Crawley, his 
plain-spoken neighbour. As for the incumbent 
of Hogglestock, in Crawley, Trollope has excelled 
himself ; as in that pathetic study of a blighted 
life, he suggests the darker' side of the unequal 
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distribution of preferments, in which long-tried 
faith may fail and patience die out in despair. 

It must be admitted that things have mended 
in many respects ever since the neglected Craw- 
ley went half-mad among the Hogglestock brick- 
makers. There are still prizes in the clerical 
profession, and we should be exceedingly sorry 
to see them further reduced in value. Consid- 
ering the constant claims on their benevolence, 
their heavy responsibilities, and their incessant 
and manifold work, no man except some Eadical 
dMti'inaire dare assert that our prelates are 
over-paid. The days of rich pluralities, of ne- 
glected parishes, of idle absentees like Dr Stan- 
hope of Barchester — leading luxurious lives on 
the Italian lakes — arc gone by. Indeed the 
doubt is now, whether, with increasing agricul- 
tural depression, and with the agitation against 
tithes, ordinary and extraordinary, the cathedral 
dignitary will be able to continue “ in residence,” 
or the ordinary parish priest to exist at all. The 
charges have been growing as the incomes have 
been diminishing. Formerly, when a curate was 
engaged at all, he had generally to content him- 
self with starvation wages. Now, the employ- 
ment of curates is essential, when there is work 
to be done ; and although the salary paid may 
be by no moans exorbitant, yet it is a heavy 
drain on the incumbent’s reduced receipts. Now, 
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curates who are conscious of parts and gifts 
never dream of settling down and submitting 
to be forgotten. They are always moving and 
shifting about all over the country. To do 
them justice, they are generally active men, 
punctual in attendance on frequent services, 
and ready to tramp the parish on visitations in 
all weathers. But they mount into the pulpit as 
on a cheval de hataille ; and they look on each 
parochial success as the stepping - stone to a 
more profitable or prominent position. If the 
revenues of the cathedral chapters are coming 
down, pay and popularity are always to bo 
sought in the charges of great cities and in the 
fashionable watering-places. What with cheap 
railway fares and frequent trains, the humblest 
country clergyman may always have his chance. 
Fluency is more common than fervent eloquence, 
and he may make a hit with a more cultivated 
congregation, which seeks sensation or some- 
thing better, and welcomes a new star. A pro- 
mising recruit is a gain, as he will probably 
draw.” The city clergyman, unless he be mor- 
bidly jealous, is glad that his curates should be 
attractive preachers. To say nothing of the 
satisfactory discharge of their higher duties, 
the pews are filled, and the offertories are in- 
crea,sed. And when a curate is in favour with 
a wealthy or fashionable flock, it is his own 
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fault if he does not find everything plain sailing. 
He has only to practise moderate patience, and 
wait for the preferment that will surely come. 
Beneficed in due time, he preaches, he or- 
ganises, he lends his name and eloquence to 
missions, temperance, and meritorious move- 
ments in general ; he electrifies his audience from 
religious platforms in Exeter Hall and elsewhere ; 
till, finally, he is pretty eertain to have the 
chance of a bishopric, after the most influential 
and energetic head-schoolmasters have been pro- 
vided for. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW .JOURNALISTS. 

rpHE growth of the Pre.s.s i,s the phenomenon 
of the last half-century. Previous to the 
passing of the Reform Bill there were hut eleven 
metropolitan papers, and ten of these advocated 
Reform, partly perhaps from interested motives. 
They sulfered from disabilities almost as severely 
as the Catholics had suftcred. Tin? paper was 
hciivily taxed ; the .stamp on each coj>y co.st 
fivepence ; the duty on each advertisement was 
three .shillings and sixpence; consequently, the 
price of a daily paper was sevenpence. The 
price was prohibitory for the poor, and news 
were a monopoly of the wealthy. In the towns, 
as in the country, a journal passed from hand 
to hand, till it literally tumbled into shreds 
under the fingers. A single illustration will 
.serve ; and there is a picturesque de.scription in 
Dr Russell’s ‘ Reminiscences of Yarrow ’ of the 
state of things in Ettrick Forest, about the be- 
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ginning of the century. A solitary copy of a 
newspaper circulated slowly in extensive dis- 
tricts. “It was read, first of all, by James 
Burnet. It then passed to Philiphaugh, Foul- 
shiels, Lewinshope, Tinnis, the Manse, White- 
hope, Sundhope, Bengerburn, Mount Benger, 
Dryhope, Henderland, and at last reached 
Mr James Anderson at Syart.” Ettrick Forest 
lay far out of the world ; but its scattered in- 
habitants were comparatively intelligent. In 
more accessible jmrts of the country the farmers 
were far more indifierent to the news they re- 
garded as a luxury beyond their reach. The 
Keform struggle created a craving and stimu- 
lated demand in the centres of thought and 
commercial activity. It had brought out many 
new “ weeklies ” and “ dailies,” not a few of them 
doomed to speedy extinction, while some have 
survived to be Powers in the present day. But 
they were unanimous in fanning the agitation 
for relief from oppressive taxation. Politicians 
already 3‘ecognised the authority of the press, 
and felt themselves bound to make friends with 
it on any terms. After all, it was asking noth- 
ing but what was fair and reasonable. So the 
objectionable duties were reduced or swept 
away, and an extraordinary elan was the in- 
evitable result. Yet at first the progress was 
relatively gradual. While the new generation 
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was growing up, the public was being slowly- 
educated to find a fancied luxury a necessary. 
Even the leading London journals still worked 
in very leisurely fashion, and the cost of ob- 
taining early intelligence from abroad was enor- 
mous. The ‘ Times,’ with an income from adver- 
tisements, &c., which even then was immense, 
stood easily foremost in its enterprise. At 
critical times, when great events were impend- 
ing, it had its special couriers at the service of 
special agents in the chief Continental cities, 
while steamers on either side of the Channel 
were kept in readiness with banked-up fires. 
More than once it succeeded in anticipating the 
Government. But enterprise of the kind was 
exceptional. As a rule, information dribbled 
out very slowly, and had gcnerixlly originated 
in rumours or reports. The types were for the 
most part quietly set up on the day preceding 
publication; and the editor rather resented be- 
lated intelligence, which was edged in anyhow 
and scarcely commented upon. The country 
was infinitely behind the metropolis. The most 
enterprising of the provincial prints seldom ap- 
peared more than once or twice in the week, 
and the second-hand scraps of news of the pre- 
vious few days were slovenly pieced together 
with paste and scissors. As for the “ editorials,” 
they were wretchedly written, the literary skill 
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waa contemptible, and the grammar indifferent. 
Fifty years ago the London press may be said 
to have controlled public opinion ; had its organs 
pulled together as harmoniously as they arfe pull- 
ing now, no Ministry could have stood against 
them for a moment. The change in our own 
time is marvellous, and it is owing to a com- 
bination of causes. Education has been spread- 
ing, and with the diffusion of education there 
has been a general awakening to a lively in- 
terest in politics. The lowering of the franchise 
has given the great body of democratic electors 
a vague but personal concern in the choice and 
in the conduct of their representatives. They 
crowd to the great public meetings, which break 
in with pleasant sensations on the dull routine 
of their daily lives, and they read rejjorts of the 
political deliverances of prominent statesmen, or 
the leaders in which those speeches are cleverly 
condensed and criticised. In short, the country 
at large has become the customers and the pa- 
trons of the press : penny papers arc bought by 
thousands and tens of thousands every morning 
f on the railway platforms ; they are read on the 
knifeboai’ds of the City omnibuses under diffi- 
culties, drifting rain, and umbrellas; they arc 
littered about the compartments of third-class 
carriages ; they are the solace of the cabmen 
while waiting for their fares ; they are scattered 
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through the parlours and tlic kitclioiis of remote 
farmhouses ; they are spelled out in due course in 
the labourers' cottages by the dim eyes of age 
and by dimmer intelligences. Tlic “National” 
journals even circulate freely under tlie stone- 
weighted tliatcli of the Connaught (u*ofters, who 
decorate their walls of turf with tlie seditious 
cartoons of ‘ United Ireland/ The consequence 
of this vast incri‘ase of cmailafcion is tliat a sikj- 
(icssful journal enjoys an enormous income. And 
as it is perpetually Ijcing run liard by its rivals, 
it can only continue to prosper by sinking 
revenue in “capital.” Pro])i'i(*t()i*s and editors 
have long re(*>ognised the truth that penny wis- 
dom is the worst of folly. They spend lavish^, 
and welcome immediate loss when they se(i tlu*. 
way pretty clearly to ultimate gain. Tlieir out- 
lay on simphj war-n(‘ws, when a great wai* is in 
course of decision, would sound fabulous to their 
steady-going predecessors ; but, ovi;n were they 
inclined to (*conomise and hold back, for the life 
of them they cannot help themselves. For it is 
literally a question of life, (hreadation must b(j 
maintained at any cost, if they are not to lose 
the advertisements which are tliiiir lifii-blood. 
With any number of pages given for a. penny, 
they must often lose money on each (jopy they 
sell ; but the sheets of advertiscunents bring them 
home handsomely. They are subsidised by the 

p 
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pushing modem system which gives the widest 
possible publicity to each new conception or in- 
vention, from a State loan or a railway company 
to a (take of patent soap. I'o sccture a good ad- 
vertising connection is their first ambition, in a 
ganut where there are mngnifictent pi*izes with a 
depressing number of blanks. It is notorious 
that one of the most (telebrated oi the metro- 
politan dailms, now clearing from its £70,000 
to its .£90,000 a-year — for we eaiinot profess to 
give even an approximate (estimate — was picked 
up by a chaiKtc bargain not thirty years ago for 
a trille of .£500 from the insolvent proprietors. 
That venture was smoothly launched on the ad- 
vertis(.‘nients, whudi have bcMui. steadily multi- 
plying with its ever-increasing circulation by a 
natural law of arithmetical ])rogression ; while 
younger rivals, which perhaps arc as ably edited, 
have to stand a heart-weariiig struggle with ad- 
verse fortune : for the possession of ample nn'ans 
gives an enormous “ pull,” when early intelli- 
gence and brilliant contjibutors must iiiMlibly 
be secured by more liberal pay. 

The marvellous inventions of modern science 
arc all in favour of the moneyed journals. The 
men of old time — to borrow a Scriptural phrase 
— seldom had any special reason to hurry. Their 
limited issue was distributed in the neighbour- 
hood, like the baker s br'ead or the butcher’s meat. 
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Comparatively few copies were despa, tolled by 
tlic early coaches, wliicli liad but limited stora»»e 
iu the fore aud liiiid boots with the mass of mis- 
cellaneous parcels. Now tlie railways run their 
special early mail-trains, with tlie many par(x*l- 
vans of unlimited capai'ity which keej) ])rintc‘rs 
and publishers up to the mark ; the ‘ Times ' and 
the ^ l^elegi'aplC are sold at Ijceds or rdverjiool 
little later than the hxail journals, and as soon as 
any reasonalde man (‘ares to buy them. Of course 
this 2n-ompt and mcthodic'al jirodiieticni demands 
a large and highly trained stall*, with something 
approa(diing to pcTfection in the [irinting and 
folding maidiinery. In the old time, unless you 
engaged th(‘. speeaal couriers and st(*aTn(U‘s, tlui 
Continental nevrs (aime naturally in (x)urse of 
post ; the sub-(*ditor knew when the foreign 
letters might be (ix[)e(jted, and he might cross 
his hands and ([iiictly expead- them. Except in 
facilities for picking up gossip or for writ ing his 
correspondence leisurely, riiilij) Eirmin, of Thack- 
eray’s ‘Pall JMall,’ when he was acting for that 
journal in Paris, was no Avorse off than the repro 
sentatives of its long-established rivals, who gave 
solemn entertainments to Alinisters and politi- 
cal society. Now the telegraph has (Jianged 
all that, and no longer can there ho a tran(|uil 
life either for foreign correspondent or English 
editor. The correspondent is in close and con- 
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stant relations with everybody it is worth his 
while to influence. The paper contracts with 
the telegra])li company for an exclusive service 
during certain hours ; and tlie correspondent 
becomes the slave of tlie remorseless wire. He 
must fdl the maw of the voracious cormorant 
someliow, and lie may cram it, when satisfactory 
food is wanting, with all manner of insipid and 
indigestible stuff. Even sliould hii be inclined 
to take thought for himself and for the long- 
suffering public, and to shirk — or, in other 
words, to leave the wire in repose when tliere 
is nothing that is worth the sending — he is not 
liis own master. The vapid telegrams may con- 
verge upon him from second-rate capitals and 
distant coinniercial cities ; and ht^ must transmit 
the bulletins about the Princess Florestan’s 
(jough, or the figures of th(‘. falling temperaturi‘- 
at Smyrna or Odessa. Nothing is more absurd, 
nowadays, than the use and abuse of the tele- 
graph. It seems scarcely worth while antici- 
pating the posts to dilate on tlu' costume, com- 
]>lexion, and ornanuMits of a popular actress, 
when she stars it upon the boards at San Fran- 
cisco or St Petersburg. But on the other hand, 
when wild war-rumours are in the air, or when 
grand events are ac.tually in action, we gain im- 
mensely in excitement and information. Then 
successive editions of the paj)ers have sensational 
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headings. Then .the journals with unlimit(id 
credit come inevitably to the. front, eclipsing 
their comparatively impecunious compeers. Tlie 
good patriots with the welfare of their country 
at lieart ; the stock-jobbers who have been stak- 
ing heavily on doubtful eventualities ; the com- 
mercial men and manufacturers, the agricultur- 
ists and artisans, with their incomes depending 
upon tranquillity and the tone of the markets, 
— have reason to be grateful to the science which 
in any case shortens the sus])en8e. 

Thanks to lavish expenditure and admirable 
management, the best of i\ui (iontemporary 
journals are distinguished for tludr authority 
and impartiality. Partisans they are, no doubt ; 
but so fill* as facts go, tlmy hav(i found that 
frankness and honesty are the best y)o]icy. In- 
deed they can hardly help themselves. Should 
they decline the explanation of an aggrieved 
opponent, who asserts that he lias b(‘en misrcip- 
resented, it is sure to find publicity elsewhere, 
and thus permanent injustice is made practically 
impossible. Necessarily, as they are always 
printing news under pressure, they arc liable 
to be betrayed into mistakes, from which tliey 
may have precipitately drawn erroneous deduc- 
tions. But, considering the constant difficulties 
with which they have to contend, mistakiis of 
the sort are made wonderfully seldom. If the 
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modern editor is to hold his own, he must be 
gifted with an instinctive jlair, and with mas- 
terly promptitude of decision. A piece of start- 
ling intelligence comes in at the eleventh hour, 
when the weary brain is longing for the rest of 
the pillow. He accepts it, or he consigns it to 
the waste-basket, or he publishes it “ with all 
rcsei'vc.” The last alternatives is easy. It is 
always safe to print a telegram ‘‘undesr reserve.” 
But it is a differenit thing altogether when accept- 
ance of the teh'gram (sompeds him to command 
the press to Ijc stopped, while he promptly takes 
a momentous resolution in unforeseen circum- 
stances as to a new and critical line of journal- 
istic policy. The modern editor has the heavy 
waggon ])crpctually at his heels ; he must hold 
it bad:, while it is pressing him downhill, in the 
multiplicity of his manifold {Uixieties and com- 
monplace engagements. He carries the burden 
of the mortal l.)ody about with him, and is per- 
haps exceptionally prc'disposed to nervous mal- 
adies ; yet he should always be ready to rise to 
the occasion when involved in the embarrass- 
ments that are ever inujending. And when we 
consider the dilHculties Avith whicdi he is strue:- 

*D 

gling, wc arc amazed at the successful astuteness 
with which he generally contrives to come to 
time. 



CHAPTER XXL 


THK OLD AND TIIK NEW NOVEIJSTvS. 

rpo say that a novelist ‘‘ hourishod fifty or 
sixty years ago, Ava,s no mere figure of 
speech, for tliat was com 2 )aratively, aiul from 
a pe(iuniary point of view, the golcUui age of 
fiction. The course was far from overcrowded ; 
favourites (lame easily to tlui front ; a,nd a man 
with even respectable gifts for the vot^atioii was 
safe to become something of a (*elebrity. No 
doubt it was a golden time in another respc<it, 
inasmucli as there chanced to l)e a constellation 
of talents set witli stars of the first and the 
second magnitude. Dickens and Lever liad 
started almost simultaneously, Mr l^i(*Jvwick 
going off in his shorts and gaiters in 1 830, and 
having the start of ‘ Harry FiOrreejuer ' l)y about 
three years. Ten years previously Disraeli and 
Bulwer had picsented themselves respectiv(ily 
with the autobiography of the precocious ‘ Viv- 
ian Grey,’ and ‘ Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
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Gentleman.’ Ten years later, Thackeray, after 
a weary battle with rfortune, waged in novelettes 
repeatedly rejected, and in magazine contribu- 
tions which brought little fame or money, had 
his first great triumph in ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Mar- 
ryat, for many years before, had been making 
himself a general favourite by Ids nautical 
novels. Comparisons arc odious, but for original 
geidus in tlieir respective lines, tlic masters of 
social comedy and satire have certainly left no 
living rivals. Now, we can boast neither of 
a Dickens nor a Thackeray; and it would be 
perhaps impossible to find among our present 
novelists a writer of such rare versatility as 
to run the gamut from a ‘ Pelham ’ and a 
‘Paul Clifford,’ through ‘Harold’ and ‘Rienzi,’ 
down to ‘ My Novel,’ ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ and 
‘ ‘riie Parisians.’ But much as we have en- 
joyed J^cver, we might name some dozen of 
our own contemporaries who coidd bold their 
own with him, to say the least of it, in his 
later and more sober style ; there arc as many 
clever prac.titioners in the sensational school, 
who would be ashamed of the abrupt transitions 
and rough workmanship of Harrison Ainsworth, 
although he did write ‘ Rockwood ’ and ‘ Windsor 
Castle’; while the respectable G. P. R. James 
would be nowhere, with his prolix sentimentality 
and inflated historical romance. The point is 
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this, that novelists who nowadays would' be 
scrambling in the second chxss,, did a pleasant 
and profitable business in the olden time. There 
were obvious and sufficient reasons for that. 
The old-fashioned novelist with fair capabilities 
found a free field. A sated public had not grown 
fastidious and hypercritical ; he had only to 
follow his natural bent, and to write what was 
amusing or fairly exciting. He had no fear of 
far-fetched imputations of plagiarism. It was 
admitted that love - scenes must bi‘< mannered 
and monotonous, yet even the situations of tlie 
sighing lovers might l)e made ('omparatively 
fresh. Them the demand for fiction was very 
considerable, while comparativdy few novels 
came annually into the market. Witliin a (cer- 
tain range of figures, a novelist of note might 
readily command his price. 1die publics would 
assuredly come to his publisher for so many 
hundreds of copies; flattering reviews assured 
second or even third editions ; and a cheque for 
£1000 or more wns handed over in advance for 
a ‘ Heidelberg ’ or a ‘ Tower of London.’ Tlie 
quality of the work might be prejudiced by 
quick production, but the writer’s bnlance at 
the banker’s swelled all the same. Then, al- 
though not a few of the best novels appeared 
in ‘ Maga ’ or ‘ Kegina,’ there was no nec'.essary 
anxiety as to the preliminary of passing them 
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through a paying periodical. Then there was 
no middleman, in the shape of the director of the 
circulating library, to set capricious limits to 
the probable demand by a practical monopoly 
of patronage. Then, a Dickens, a Thackeray, 
or even d l^(‘Vcr‘would issue his own works in 
separat(i shilling serials ; and results he would 
have regarded as a de])ressing failure would 
seem a fabulous success at the present time. 
After those palmy days came the middle period. 
Competitors had been multiplying, but there 
wer(' still good profits to be made, though even 
establislied favourites found tlicir circulation 
falling away, and writers of genius were begin- 
ning to grumldc. The lil)raries had been killing 
private sales ; but, on the other hand, ricdi and 
enterj)]*ising magazines wove opening new sources 
of profit. The ‘ CornhilD had given £7000 for 
‘ Romohi,’ and much the same money, we be- 
lieve, for Wilkie Collins s ‘Armadale^; and the 
‘Coriihill ' had rivals running it hard. The chance 
of drawing siudi prizes in the literary lottery 
was enough to stimulate ambition and cupidity. 
Charlotte Bronte, who had been nursing her 
genius in the Westmoreland wilds, came up to 
town one morning to fancy herself wealthy and 
find herself famous. George Eliot had left meta- 
physical and religious speculation, to reproduce 
those inimitable studies of character, and those 
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scenes of rural life, which were really the remi- 
niscences of a happier girlhood, Mrs Oliphant, 
who had begun by photographing the old Scot- 
tish manners, had launched out in broader fields, 
and the rare versatility of her art had captivated 
the po 2 )ular fancy. As for Anthoii^ Trollope, 
he was at least as }>rolific and as poj)ular ; and 
marvellous is tlu' average quality of his work- 
mansliij), considering tlie severe meclianical con- 
ditions under wliicli he systematically carried it 
on. Tt is liardly (conceivable tluit the author 
(jf ‘The Last (>]iroiii(des of Basset ' (could liave 
thrown it <3ff‘ with all the of macliin- 

cry, at the invari^ible i)acce of so many pages 
of manusc.rqit peer morning. Mrs Oliphant and 
Trollope had br(3Ught out thecir maidecn works 
just a year or two before the middle of the 
(.century. Whyte Melvilhc, who was a few yeears 
their junior a.s an author, had (characcteristically 
taken a line of his own a(3r(3ss (country. His 
sporting a,ud society novels liad a tremendous 
run from the first, in mess-rooms, in drawing- 
rooms, and with men of tlie world. It may he 
remarked in passing, that it was a misfortuinc 
for his fame that he was encouraged to stick 
to that special line of his, and s( 3 ldom to sw(;rve 
from it. His 'Interpreter,' and still more his 
' Gladiators,’ show what he might have doruc had 
he plumed his pinions for loftier flights. There 
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is no need to multiply references to other 
writers of even greater originality, and with a 
stronger backbone, than either Trollope or Mel- 
ville, such as Charles Rcade. The author of 
‘ Christie Johnstone ’ and ‘ The Cloister and the 
Ilcartli ’ insisted on damaging his chances by 
writing novels with an earnest purpose. All 
the novelists who have been named may be 
credited with genius, or something that might 
easily pass current for it. Undoubtedly they 
were inspired by a passion for their art, and 
so they were generally more disinterested than 
novelists of inferior capacity. But it is certain 
that their genius was stimulated by the smooth- 
ness of their career, when they had succeeded in 
scoring their first successes. They might cal- 
culate their incomes like any solicitor or shop- 
keeper. Within a trifle, they knew the prices 
at which their books would sell, and they could 
afford to take life and labour leisurely, if they 
dared but reckon like Trollope on so many daily 
revolutions of the intellectual machinery. 

For iis nineteen novelists out of twenty write 
for a livelihood or for luxuries — “ not to put 
too fine a point upon it ” — pay is the pivot on 
which the novel-market must turn. And now 
the novel-market is not only affected, like all 
others, by the prevailing depression, but the pay 
is become excessively pre'earious and speculative. 
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The circulating libraries, if they have not been 
compelled to retrench, at all events distribute 
their patronage among a host of claimants 
which is constantly increasing. Many of the 
multiplying serials have been falling into diffi- 
culties, and driving harder bargains than they 
used to do. Wliile Parisian novels pass into their 
80th edition, second editions in England are be- 
come extremely rare, as a third is plicnomcnal 
and a fourth miraculous. We know tliat before 
Mr Trollope died, he had to resign himself to 
serious reductions in the quotations for his pro- 
duce. We suspect that Mrs Oli pliant, who is 
happily with us still, could tell a very similar 
story. The gift of gn^at fertility, even from 
the pecuniary ])oint of view, is nowadays by no 
means an unmixed benefit, since th(‘ demand 
from the serials comes short of the siqiply. 
Slower workmanship might, in some cases, pro- 
duce superior quality; but if you have to pay 
your bills and keep u]) your establishment on 
the habitual scale, superior but ill-remunerated 
labour is unsatisfactory. At present we maj^ 
take it for granted that the highest pay is some- 
thing less than half what it was twenty yiiars 
ago ; while with second-class writers, it is simply 
a toss-up whether they are decently or most in- 
adequately remunerated. Mr William Black has 
for many years been among the foremost, if 
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not the first, of our novelists. It is understood 
that Mr Black ^s price for a hook — and he can 
count on a great transatlantic circulation — is 
£3000 ; while, as we have seen, tlie ' Cornhill ’ 
could once afford to pay twice as much for a 
novel by Mr Wilkie Collins. No one nowadays 
stands above Mr Besant. We doubt if Mr Besant 
does better than, or as well as, Mr Black. And we 
know tliat one of the most popular of our novel- 
ists congratulated himself cordially three years 
ago, on the first of liis innumerable and enter- 
tainiim books whicli had sold for a sum ffoino; 
into tlie four figures. Auglo-Anierican novelists 
like Mr Henry James or Mr Marion Ci'awford 
arc fortunate. J’hanks to the laws of English 
copyright and a douhh^ natioTiality, they can sell 
their fictions on fair terms on cither side of 
the Atlantic. 

The fact is, we have good men in plenty at 
present, and good women as well. But the 
crush of competition, and the corresponding fall 
in prices, inevitably tend to deprciciatc quality. 
The few who arc singled out from the ruck by 
serious labour rather than casual succes d'estime 
can afford, and indeed are encouraged, to have 
regard for their reputations. We know no more 
thoroughly conscientious novels than those of 
Mr Besant; nor does Mr Black seem to spare 
himself trouble, although his favourite subjects 
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involve less labour; Mr Payn is distiuguslied 
by an inexhaustible ingenuity of plot, and still 
more by the perennial freshness of worldly 
knowledge and ready recollections with which 
he enlivens his pages and brightens his dia- 
logues. The authors of ‘ Loma Doone ’ and 
‘ Far from the Madding Crowd,’ though they 
can never surpass, or even equal, their own 
memorable masterpieces, have always steeped 
themselves in the spirit and the scenes of the 
districts they chose for tlieir subjects. Even 
Mr Meredith, who has always held popularity 
in contempt, and striven after an ideal standard 
of thought and sparkle, is having tardy justice 
done his genius at last, which is greatly to 
tlie credit of the rising generation. The latest 
edition of his collected novels is said to have 
been selling exceedingly well. But passing 
on from the older and more widely known 
novelists, we see signs everywhere, and even 
in genuine though ephemeral successes, of the 
fierce struggle for livelihood and fame. Mr 
Anstey takes the reading world by storm in 
his ‘Vice Versa,’ and forthwith he has to 
struggle desperately with his own reputation for 
humour. ‘ The Giant’s Kobe ’ and ‘ The Tinted 
Venus’ are severely judged by the standard he 
has himself set up. Mr Eider Haggard makes 
a hit with his ‘ Solomon’s Mines,’ and when he 
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follows up the sensational triumph with a ‘ She^ 
and ‘Jess,’ a pack of envious detractors opens 
full • cry upon “ the plagiarist.” Mr Haggard 
must have firm nerves if they are not shaken 
when he is devising the plots of his coming 
romances ; and he may hesitate in setting down 
an “ and ” or a “ but,” in the apprehension that 
some previous roraancist may have anticipated 
him there. In short, the profession of the nov- 
elist is steadily becoming less lucrative and 
more ungrateful. He finds increasing difficulties 
in the way of “placing” his work, so as to 
bring him in a reasonable profit; diabolically 
ingenious critics, arc down upon him with 
plausible charges; a chance may throw him 
out with the circulating libraries, which prac- 
tically dictate tei-ms to competing publishers; 
and a single failure, although it may be com- 
parative, may turn into a catastrophe to check 
his advance. 

In fact, assured success is so difficult t^t the 
leading novelists of the day might well have 
their brains turned. They may hold a secondary 
position in public estimation to great statesmen 
and generals and the most distinguished men of 
science, but they have the comfort of serene 
satisfaction and self-assurance. In the realms 
of the fancy they haye forced their way to the 
front, through a jostling crowd of competitors, 
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and in the face . of difficulties and disappoint- 
ments. Nearly everybody writes novels nowa- 
days. In other words, anybody who has noth- 
ing particular to do, and has a fatal facility for 
fluent commonplaces, insists upon trying his 
luck in the novel-market. So long as they can 
pay something to a pushing publisher, aspirants 
can always put in for the lottery of profit and 
publicity. Any man, matron, or maiden may 
honestly try and honourably fail : the pity is, 
when they are encouraged to persevere by chari- 
table silence or kindly meant falsehoods. But 
the curse and incubus of the novel-market is 
facile mediocrity. How many pretentious love- 
stories are published annually, showing neither 
the slightest acquaintance with actual life nor 
any instinct for the appreciation of unfamiliar 
human nature. With all respect for the fair 
sex, one is bound to say that women are the 
worst offenders. The man of energy who finds 
himself unpleasantly hard up, as a rule seeks an 
income from some active occupation. But the 
impecunious lady sees few possible or profitable 
openings. She shrinks from being a governess 
or companion, and small blame to her. Very 
probably she is but indifferently qualified for 
even teaching children in the nursery. As it is 
evident that any one can write a novel, she tries 
her hand ; and should she have the luck to clear 
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her expenses, slie is not easily discouraged. 
With rare confidence and irrepressible persist- 
ency, slie makes interest in all quarters for 
favourable notices. Very possibly she obtains 
them, especially if she have “ connections ” or 
be in society ; so she establishes a certain hold 
on the publishers. TJie books may be pure, 
but they are commonplace. She can only de- 
scribe what she knows or has seen : when she 
goes any further, imagination plays her false. 
'J’lie only realLstic pictures are those that repro- 
duce what is within the range of her narrow 
e.\poriencti — dances, and dinners, ixnd flirtations 
at lawn-tennis. The attractively bound volumes 
are sold cheap, and they serve for circulation as 
well as any other. But the sums that are paid 
for them must be deducted from the fund which 
remunerates novelists of all order’s of merit. In 
short, considering all the circumstances and the 
drawbacks, we can only be surprised that we 
have still so maii}’^ noA'cls of admirable quality. 



CHAPTEK XXIL 

THE ‘ TIMES ’ OF FIFTY YEAllS AGO. 

rpHE reflection of the day is to be found in the 
daily journal, and by way of contrasting 
the present with the past, it is curious to turn 
to the ‘Times’ of fifty years ago. As matters 
of all kind are mixed up promiscuously, the 
notes from the files must lieeessarily be a med- 
ley. And if we arc surprised by contrasts with 
the present, we are struck by strange similarities. 
Take home-history first, as the most important 
of subjects. Many of the comments on the con- 
dition of Ireland might very well have been 
written to-day, although now we are inclined 
to fancy with considerable reason that our re- 
lations with Ireland were never more critical. 
In the ‘Times’ of January 13, 1836, we are in- 
formed, “Matters have now arrived at such a 
pitch in Ireland, that there must be some formal 
and immediate decision promulgated by the 
supreme authority of the State on this brief and 
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pithy question — ^viz., whether it is the bounden 
duty of the magistrates to protect the king’s 
subjects who abide by the law, or the king’s 
enemies, who deliberately, systematically, and 
vi et armis resist it.” January 20 : “ Our pri- 
vate letters intimate what is going on through- 
out Ireland, that pleasure-ground of Mr Daniel 
O’Connell, where outrage, robbery, persecution, 
and murder may, it appears, be carried on to 
any extent, without at all ‘ impairing the happy 
tranquillity ’ which has been the hourl}'^ boast of 
the Melbourne and Mulgrave Administration.” 
It aj>pears from the words satirically quoted in 
the inverted commas, that then, as now, an 
English political party insisted on crying peace 
when there was no peace. Then, the National 
Association Avas playing the part of the Land 
and National Leagues. But then the agitation 
of that Nation<al Association Avas directed against 
the Protestant clergy in place of the landlords, 
and the conspiracy Avas against tithes instead 
of rent. That Association had enlisted all the 
powers of laAvdessness in its serAuce, for the Duke 
of Wellington said, in his speech on the address 
of 1836, “ that no clergyman could claim his 
dues without the certainty almost of being mur- 
dered.’’ Then, O’Connell Avas giving cordial sup- 
port to the Whigs, as Air Parnell and his staunch 
Parliamentary following 'are noAV supporting Mr 
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Gladatone and the Eadicals. Then, in the Irish 
debates in both Houses of Paarliament, Fox and 
Burke were quoted as freely, as tediously, and as 
irrelevantly as at present. Then, as now, the 
bulk of the English representatives leant to the 
Tories ; but we read that that Tory superiority 
“ was more than counterbalanced by the Liberal 
strength in Scotland and Ireland.” Then, the 
Liberal party was largely supported by the 
northern manufacturing towns and the Dissent- 
ing interest. Then, the representatives of the 
Irish “patriots,” whatever their grievances, 
could not complain of being denied all liberty of 
speech in the hostile British press. The ‘ Times ’ 
might be hard upon O’Connell, but nevertheless, 
in its comparatively limited space, it printed 
epistles and manifestoes from Derrynane Abbey, 
some of which run to three columns in length. 

Its own remarks upon current events are 
relatively brief. There is often only one leader ; 
there is seldom more than two : though these are 
generally supplemented by one or two “ leader- 
ettes.” But in those days there was little infor- 
mation from foreign parts, and little interest in 
foreign politics. As for our colonies at the anti- 
podes, they were mere scattered Government 
settlements, and there could seldom be anything 
to say about them. The news from the Pacific 
coast of Southern America were so stale, that it 
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seemed hardly worth while printing them. For 
example, the letters from Valparaiso are dated 
four and a half months previous to publication. 
Yet, although there were few foreign correspon- 
dents, and no monopoly of an electric wire, the 
expenses of the ‘ Times ’ for Continental, and not- 
ably for Parisian “ Expresses,” must have been 
enormous. For the leading journal grudged noth- 
ing to anticipate or to outstrip competition, and 
although the Continental machinery might be 
working at low pressure for months, it was al- 
ways in readiness to drive ahead in an emergency. 
But the best pace was slow. It was evidently 
considered a highly creditable feat, when intelli- 
gence of “ an unparalleled conflagration ” in New 
York came to Printing-House Square in twenty 
days. The notices of colonial alfairs were rare 
and scanty. It is clear that the goveniors were 
intrusted with a large discretion, and it was 
tolerably safe to charge them with abusing it. 
There are many letters attacking those British 
satraps, containing charges that could only be 
met or disposed of with the slow return of the 
mails. At home, the combinations of workmen 
were already becoming formidable, and exciting 
great uneasiness among capitalists. In October 
1833 we read that “ the system of unions has 
spread widely, and is working to the serious 
injury of men and masters. It keeps capitalists 
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uncci-tain,” It liad led at lioods to a counter- 
combination of tlic masters. .A prophetic leader- 
writer remarks, in denouncing the unionists, 
that “ their monstrous tyranny is not to be en- 
dured, and must work its own ruin.” In the 
agricultural districts there were already bitter 
complaints against the intolerable burden of the 
poor-rates. It is startling to hear that in the 
little rural parish of Lindficld, in Sussex, .£500 
out of the rates had been spent in a single year 
upon able-bodied men. The explanation was — 
and we have similar statements often repeated 
from other districts — that farmers who had been 
seduced into paying rack-rents did their utmost 
to depress wages by keeping an excessive supply 
of labour. AVe have many examples of how 
labourers were at the mercy of the masters, 
although English serfs were understood to have 
been enfranchised. In October 1836, four men 
were tried and convicted by a bench of Norfolk 
justices for “inducing a strike” among farm 
hands. In other words, they had persuaded a 
single man to leave his work, so that the punish- 
ment did not err on the side of lenity. Three 
of the criminals were sentenced to eighteen 
months with hard labour. The fourth was let 
off lightly with twelve months, “ on account of 
previous good character.” But convicts of any 
age or of either .sex were by no means too 
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tenderly dealt with. The shipwreck of a vessel 
bound to Botany Bay or some other penal settle- 
ment at the antipodes elicited curious dis- 
closures. Among similar cases, there was a girl 
of twelve transported for stealing a mother-o’- 
pcarl card-counter; as a girl of thirteen had 
been condemned for jncking up a pocket-hand- 
kerchief in the street. They had been locked 
up of nights, and even forced to sleep, with 
“hardened Scotch desperadoes.” 

There are more harrowing though not more 
scandalous revelations as to the sufferings of kid- 
napped unfortunates sent involuntarily to sea. 
In spite of treaties and legislation, perhaps be- 
cause of our swift cruisers and flying squadrons, 
the slave-trade had lost none of its horrors. 
The ‘Times’ says jis much in so many words. 
“The slave-trade appears to have lost none of 
the appalling horroi-s and revolting cruelties that 
formerly demoralised it, though the wretches 
who ply it are of a different caste.” The 
slave-ships were commanded by desperate men ; 
the cargo was always fully insured ; and when 
capture seemed imminent, slaves in their irons 
were thrown overboard in the dark, to suppress 
the most damning de conviction. Some- 

times, in the last resort, there were lighted 
matches kept in readiness above the open 

powder-magazine. The hojd was putrid and 

f 
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pestilential in any case. The unfortunate blacks 
were manacled chin to knee, between decks that 
were sometimes only three feet high! They 
breathed the burning air through open hatches, 
but when a hostile sail was sighted, the hatches 
were battened down to shut in the foul stench 
which would have betrayed the business of the 
slaver. If she succeeded in escaping, ten to 
twenty per cent of the miserable wretches might 
have been suffocated. When escape seemed 
hopeless, we are told that the blacks would be 
coffined and flung overboard in weighted casks ; 
the hold was quickly cleansed, so that when the 
flag was struck and the ship was boarded, there 
were only Portuguese or Brazilian seamen to be 
seen. 

There are many remarkable memoranda as to 
municipal abuses. Stamford, Warwick, Banbury, 
&c., seem to have been absolutely at the orders 
of their aristocnitic dictators. The Rutland 
family had for fifty year’s been the patrons of 
the University borough of Cambridge; the 100 
burgesses out of a population of 21,000 had re- 
cently been inereased to 148. The political sen- 
timents of the elect were elicited in 2 )reliminary 
examinations, and guaranteed by solemn pledges. 
The dignity of mayor was hereditary in certain 
obsequious families ; in thirty-three years, three 
names appear in something like rotation. When 
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there was any apprehension of mutiny, scores 
of outlying voters were brought to the polls 
in carriages from Belvoir and Cheveley. There 
was monthly feasting for tlie voters and their 
friends; no questions were asked and no bills 
were sent in. 1’he borougli funds and property 
were alienated so openly, that it could scarcely 
be termed embezzlement. Lands were leased 
at nominal rentals to corporations or their kins- 
folk, on 999 years’ leases. There were sales 
which were virtually free gifts. Charities were 
devoted to the private puq^oses of the corpora- 
tion, or <iuietly approju-iatcd and divided by the 
trustees. Large sums were left unaccounted for, 
wlu'ii embarrassing inquiries were instituted and 
balance-sheets ordered. Nor was it only in the 
smaller boroughs that the scandals were flagrant. 
Liverpool, which had grown to a population of 
200,000, was still governed on a chai’ter which 
had been granted to a petty town of 6000 in- 
habitants. The oligarchical Corporation, admin- 
istering a revenue of .£300,000, bestowed sine- 
cures freely, with salaries from .£5000 down- 
wards, on its own members and their friends 
and clients. 

In Church proceedings, as in actions brought in 
the courts, we come at facts as to the disabilities 
of Dissenters. They are worried over their bap- 
tisms, their marriages, and their burials. If not 
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christened in the parish chureh, there could be no 
entry in the parish register’; and, whether they 
were united by their own ministers or not, they 
must be married, besides, according to the Church 
of England ritual. The burdens on certain classes 
of traders and of consumers were ecpially oppres- 
sive, if less irritating. The. timber duties were 
so heavy, that Baltic timl)er was shi2)ped to the 
Canadas, to be brought back as colonial produce. 
Consequently the co.st of the best wood was often 
almost jirohibitory ; and houses, furniture, and 
even ships, were frequently constructed of in- 
ferior materials. With regard to one inq)ortant 
Government contract, it came out that the lowest 
bidder had arranged to buy in Norway, and im- 
port from Quebec. As for the jH’ice of food, we 
have i)rotests against the bakers, who would in- 
sist on keei)ing the quarter - lojif at nine2)ence, 
although wheat had fallen from sixty-five shil- 
lings to fifty. Philauthroi)ists were i)ressing for 
prison reform. The sherift's maintained that a 
prison like Newgate “ ought not to be a jdace 
of comfort, but a place of terror.” Yet still the 
reformers continue to urge, with some reason, 
that it would be but decent to scjiarate the men 
from the women ; that the bathing of filthy 
bodies and the fumigation of filthy clothes were 
advisable, simply for sanitary reasons ; and that 
accommodation might be provided, so that a 
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large number of prisoners should not sleep 
huddled together on the floor. 

The latest practical inventions of seience seem 
to have seldom met with much favour. The 
‘ Times ’ admits the financial .succe.ss of the Man- 
chester and Liverpool railway, but warns invest- 
ors against being betrayed into speculative imi- 
tation. It goes on to argue the question on 
public grounds. “ Where there are good roads 
or convenient canals, it would be a mistake to 
alter existing arrangements.” As for the worthy 
people of Aberystwith, they protested and remon- 
strated against the introduction of gas, which 
they seem to have regarded as a dangerous in- 
vention of the Evil One. The aeronauts Green 
and Graham were nightly drawing crowds, as 
they went up in balloons .from Vauxhall Gar- 
dens ; but then they performed their feats at their 
own risk. And although the V auxhall gaieties arc 
repeatedly dilated upon at length, not a quarter 
of a column is devoted to the meeting of the 
British Association. 

Talking of those balloon ascents leads us to 
glance over the ‘Times’ advertising columns. 
They contained much the same variety of matter 
as at present. Swift and small teak-built ships are 
advertised, for India, Canada, and the antipodes, 
in place of the gi*eat ocean-steamers. George 
Robins engrosses a lion’s share of the columns. 
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with his richly-coloured paintings of terrestrial 
paradises ; and, in fact, he seems to have had a 
monopoly of fashionable laud and house agencies. 
Among the literaiy announcements, which are 
short and select, we find Mr Bulwer’s ‘ Rienzi,’ 
Captain Marryat’s ‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,’ 
and Mrs Trollope’s ‘Paris and the Parisians.’ 
Disraeli’s ‘ Lettem from Runnymede ’ were then 
running through the paper; and on September 
15, 1836, on the reduction of the stamp-duty, it 
probably largely incrctised its circulation, when 
it lowered its price from scvenpence to five- 
pence. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE OLH SEAMEN AND THE NEW. 

rpiIERE is no more exciting reading than the 
old sea-novel. It was full of heroic adven- 
ture, it told tales of almost superhuman endur- 
ance, and it was strictly founded upon facts, 
hideed, fiction would have found it difficult to 
improve upon realities, and the truth was at 
least sus strange as any credible flights of the 
fancy. Marryat and Michael Scott were the 
favourite authors of fifty years ago ; but, for 
the most part, they celebrated the feats of the 
Royal Navy and of men who made fighting 
their regular trade. We are indebted to the 
research of Mr Clark Russell, an unrivalled 
authority on naval subjects, for more surprising 
examples of the gallantry of our mcrcluint sea- 
men. He tells us, for instance, of the fight 
of the Cumberland in' the Channel with four 
heavily aimed French privateers. The En gli.sh 
ship was homeivard bound and crippled, under 
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jury-rig. She had a crew of only twenty-six 
men, and the French luggers carried two hundred 
and seventy. Repeatedly hoarded, she as often 
repulsed her assailants, and her captain brought 
her, with sundry prisoners, safe into the Downs. 
We doubt if there be a more gallant action on 
record, though the chronicler quietly remarks 
that it “ was supposed ” to be unparalleled in the 
merchant service. It was men of the Cumber- 
land type who manned our fleets in the begin- 
ning of her Majesty’s reign. They had seen 
comparatively little fighting, but the habits 
and traditions of the fighting times still sur- 
vived; they went to sea in the same class of 
ships ; they were subjected to the same disci- 
pline ; steam had introduced no sensible modi- 
fications, and the aggregate tonnage of our 
sailing craft was still steadily increasing. Those 
ancient mariners were wonderful men, and a 
credit to the country that took indifferent care 
of them. In the glorious days of the long war, 
they were recruited for the service by the blud- 
geons and cutlasses of the press-gangs. Bruised 
and bleeding, they were carried on board in 
handcuffs, and in a few days they were in 
friendly fellowship with the very men who 
had captured and mauled them. When they 
shipped for commercial cruises they were never 
safe ; nor did they know where they might be 
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slinging their hammock the next night. The 
homeward-bound merchantman in the chops of 
the Channel might be boarded by the man-o’-war 
boat armed with irresistible authority ; the crew 
was mustered, a selection was made, and the 
sea-worn mariner, who had been counting the 
hours till he clasped his wife or his sweetheart 
in his arms, w'as summarily entered on the 
books of a vessel that might be under orders 
for the antipodes. Perhaps he. consoled him- 
self in a depressing situation with the pro- 
verbial carelessness of the Jack-tar. Possibly 
he resigned himself to the irreparable with the 
fatalism of the Moslem, and comforted himself 
with the commonplace maxim that “least said 
was soonest mended.” Probably he was drawn 
to his new comrades by common grievances and 
sufferings, for the actual life at sea in those 
days was a very different thing from its repre- 
sentations on the British stage. The imagina- 
tions of patriotic dramatists ran traditional riot 
in creating striking situations for actora like 
Mr T. P. Cooke, who brought down the galleries 
and recruited for the forecastles. The stage sea- 
man, in loose necktie and flowing pantaloons, 
was the tj^c of joyous freedom and heroic 
courage. His veritable prototype was plucky 
enough; but beneath the flag that braved the 
battle and the breeze he could not call his soul 
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his own with any assurance. So long as he did 
his duty like a man, he might keep his self- 
respect under a kindly captain. But, when the 
captain was a tartai', the ship was a heU. There 
were parasites among the officers and waiTant 
officers to pander to the passions and caprices 
of the tyrant. On the fiiintest pretext, on a 
false accusation, or for no reason at jUl, Jack 
might be seized up to the gratings and get any 
number of dozens from the boatswain’s mate. 
Nothing is more significant of the state of the 
navy in those days than the fact that, although 
the cat tore skin and Hcsli, it seldom lacerated 
the feelings. A decent seaman might feel the 
degradation, but generally the men took their 
floggings in a matter-of-fact way, like so many 
schoolboys. There was no appeal, for any prac- 
tical purpose, from a cajitain commanding at 
the other side of the world ; aiid the most 
reckless injustice was only tempered by appre- 
hensions of possible mutiny. Yet there is 
hardly an example of even a mutinous and 
insubordinate crew refusing to fight in the 
presence of the enemy. It used to be said 
that an Englishman could only show himself 
at his best on a full stomach; but the whole 
of our naval history seems to contradict that. 
The victualling was simply infamous. The salt 
junk and pork were iunutritious at the best; 
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but the sea -stores were too often shipped by 
corrupt contractors, as the seamen were swindled 
by rascally pursers. The junk would be almost 
as impracticable as hippopotamus -leather ; the 
fat pork would have turned rancid; the flinty 
biscuits would be swarming with much the 
same species of boring - worm that works its 
way under copper sheathing through teak timber, 
Mr Clark Russell puts forward the ingenious 
theory that there is something nutritive as well 
as stimulating in the sea air; so that, in fact, 
the mariners may have trained for fighting on 
the grog and the sea-breezes. It may have 
been so, but it is certain that in prolonged 
cruises they were sure to sufter horribly. The 
scurvy, produced by the long use of salted 
food, found an easy prey in bodies lowered by 
semi-starvation; and, when the epidemic fairly 
set in, the ship of a sudden would be changed 
into a floating hospital. There is nothing more 
dramatically ghastly in “ The Ancient Mariner ” 
than the vision we can conjure up of toothless 
victims tottering about the docks, and of the 
cumbrous canvas laboriously furled by stricken 
skeletons painfully clinging to the yards. 

Since then matters have much improved in 
many ways. Now, in the navy at least, no 
sailor can be tyrannically treated ; or, if he be, he 
knows that he can obtain' redress. His officers 
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have the terrors of court-martial before their 
eyes, of public opinion, of parliamentary busy- 
bodies and philanthropists; and of the omni- 
present writers of letters to the press. The 
sailor is well and liberally fed, though his grog 
has been stopped and “cat-lap” has been sub- 
stituted. He enters her Majesty’s service of his 
own free will ; he has fair pay ; he has facilities 
afforded him for saving it ; and lie has the pros- 
pect of a pension if he serves long enough, or of 
a retreat in the reserves. But notwithstanding 
the organisation of “naval I’escrves,” altliough 
a large proportion of the population of the 
islands must always take to the sea as fisher- 
men, pilots, &c., or in coasting craft, seamen 
shipping for long voyages are steadily becoming 
scarcer. If we Avere involved in a protracted 
war, it would be difficult to keep the navy up 
to its fighting strength ; nor would it be easy to 
man effectively on the spur of the moment those 
great packets of the private companies which the 
Admiralty proposes to turn into swift cruisers. 

The navy used, ilirectly or indirectly, to be 
recruited mainly from the mercantile marine. 
In the old days the merchant service would seem 
to have been overmanned, making all allow- 
ances for everything being done by muscles in- 
stead of steam. The crcAv of one of the great 
East Indiamen would muster some hundred 
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hands. Now, as Mr Clark Bussell tells us, a 
far bigger full-rigged ship will go to sea with 
twenty or five - and - twenty men. We learn 
from the statistics of the Board of Trade that so 
lately as in 1854 there was an average of 4.17 
hands to each 100 tons of shipping. In 1885 
the average had fallen to 2.77 for steamers, to 
2.74 for sailing ves.sels. That is partly due, no 
doubt, to mechanism having superseded men; 
but wc fear it is still more to be attributed to 
falling rates with fierce competition. And it is 
clear that in that swiftly growing diminution 
there is a new element of danger. A minimum 
of able seamen may suffice to handle the ship 
when all is going smoothly. But should some 
of them be invalided or lost, or if they are worn 
out by wild Aveather and long Avatches, the ship 
and all on board must evidently be, in extreme 
peril. NotAvithstanding that our ships are now 
habitually undemianncd, the aggregate number 
of seamen in British employment must be much 
greater than it was fifty or even thirty years 
ago. The exports and imports carried in English 
bottoms arc at least six times Avhat they wore in 
1836. But the native seaman who fought at 
Trafalgar and the Nile has been found to be a 
costly and troublesome article; a startling pro- 
portion of the crews of merchantmen and passen- 
ger steamers are foreignera, and that proportion 
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is increasing annually. Mr Clark Kusscll quotes 
a speech made at Sunderland, which probably 
exaggerated — round numbei-s in platform oratory 
are always suspicious — although, apparently, it 
was never contradicted. It asserted that, of over 
210,000 merchant-seamen, not more than a tenth 
were British subjects. It is certain, at least, that 
shipowners have been discovering in these days 
of depression and competition that Germans and 
Scandinavians are content with smaller wages 
and worse food than will satisfy Englishmen, and 
that they will stand much more bullying with- 
out turning restive. 

As the demand for native seamen slackens, the 
supply must diminish proportionately. Wc are 
told that the chief objection of good and intelli- 
gent men to the calling is the difficulty of mak- 
ing sure of a satisfactory berth. Paid off from 
one ship, they may suffer privations, and nni 
the gauntlet of all manner of temptations, be- 
fore they find another engagement. Of course, 
nothing can be more depressing to a steady 
and energetic man than the doubt as to obtain- 
ing regular employment ; but otherwise, the lot 
of the modern mariner is much improved. He 
is no longer at the mercy of iiTCsponsible masters. 
Elaborate Shipj)ing Acts have been passed for 
his protection ; cheap and simple machinery is 
provided, by which he may assert his rights. In 
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each important harbour, if he can set foot ashore, 
he finds a friend in the consul or the consular 
agent. The great steam - companies generally 
feed him exceedingly well ; and in other ships, 
although Government inspection of the stores 
must necessarily be very much of a farce, never- 
theless, at the worst he can be no worse off than 
he used to be. Tlie seas and coasts, on the 
whole, arc admirably liglited ; and when ships do 
come to grief olf our shores in a gale or in fogs, 
the salvage tugs are looking out for the signals 
of distress, and there arc lifeboats in readiness to 
be launched through the breakers. With steam- 
vessels multiplying more and more on the regu- 
lar water-ways, the most serious and least pre- 
vcntiblc peril comes from collisions ; and colli- 
sions, it is to be feared, Avill always be frequent, 
however precise may be the “ rules of the road.” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


CONTRAST.S IX IKELANl). 

TRELAND is essentially a countiy of coutriists, 
as the character of the pcoi)lc is full of con- 
tradictious. The difficulty iii cither understand- 
ing or dealing with it is, that it is absolutely im- 
pos.sihlc to generalise, and consequently to come 
to definite or comprehensive conclusions. The 
material and social conditions of one county may 
be absolutely dift’erent from those in the (jounties 
adjoining ; nay, even jmrishes and townlands 
ai'e sharply divided by signs that are conspicu- 
ous to the most careless observer. One parish 
may be poverty-stricken ; the ragged people have 
the sullen aspect of hopeless debtors ; they arc 
several terms behindhand with impossible rents ; 
the starving beasts are trying to get a mouth- 
ful of grass by the roadsides, or tugging at the 
rotten thatch of the wretched cabins. You cross 
a stream or go through the “ Gap ” in a dividing 
range of low hills, to find yourself suddenly in 
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all the evidences of comfort. There are sub- 
stantial steadings and well-fenced fields; there 
is good store of stacks in the rickyards; flocks 
of fat geese are waddling about in the drainage 
from valuable manure-heaps ; the fertilisers have 
been spread freely over the kindly land; sleek 
and tolerably well-bred beasts are grazing in the 
meadows. Nowadays, Irish prosperity must be 
very much a matter of soil and climate, though 
perhaps still more of temperament, blood, and 
tradition. The landlord’s hands arc tied, and the 
tenant is left to himself. If the landlord has 
now no inducement to helji, ho must be content 
with the “ fair ” rent problematically paid, — nor 
can he ever again put a price on the tenant’s 
improvements. fjCgislation lias left the tenant 
master of his lot. But then the soil and the 
climate differ so widely. The climate ranges 
from that of northern Ulster, with its biting 
blasts and its chilly sea-fogs, to the warm rain- 
drip of Kerry and southern Cork, where the 
maiden-hair fern flourishes in clefts on the sea- 
shore, where there ai’e half - natural copses of 
crimson fuchsias, and the hillsides are covered 
with thickets of the arbutus. As for the soil, 
you may have the rich grazings in the golden 
vale of Tipperar}'’, or the well-sheltered winter 
pasturages among the limestone rocks of Clare ; 
or you may be lauded in -the very abomination 
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of desolation among the rocks and bogs of north- 
western Donegal. As for the influences of race 
and temperament, there are districts where the 
farmers have faced difliculties triumphantly; 
there are districts where men have found things 
made so smooth for them, that they have lazily 
let themselves drift; there are districts whore 
they have stinggled more or less energetically, 
with varying success ; and there are districts 
where the small crofters must necessarily have 
starved, had it not been for help, charity, or 
foreign labour. Ireland has only too good 
reason to complain of the manner in which her 
industries were discouraged. But, after all, her 
industries must in most cases be somewhat 
artificial, and it is always by her agriculture 
that she must live or thrive. 

For centuries untold, and from time imme- 
morial, all things seem to have conspired to im- 
poverish the couutiy. Being agricultural, and 
with no manufactures to speak of, the only 
capitalists were the landowuiers. Tlie great 
landownex’S, to a man, were either absentees, 
generally regarding their tenants as sponges to 
be squeezed, or, if resident on the estates, they 
squeezed all the same, being madly extravagant 
and hopelessly in debt. Whether generous or 
grasping, or one and the other by turns, they 
w'ere the worst of masters. If they were gencr- 
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0U8, they ruined themselves the more quickly ; 
and once ruined, they had no resource but to 
grind the tenants, either through their agents or 
the receivers. A people naturally improvident 
was made more improvident by perpetual dis- 
tress ; and the general state of the country was 
that of a population living by credit and the 
universal backing of accommodation bills. The 
landlord made the most of his land. When he 
kcjit the leasing of it in his own hands, he was 
perpetually grappling with great arreara of debt ; 
and sometimes, after a long period of careless 
indulgence, ho liad summarily to sell up his 
l^eople for what they would fetch. To save 
himself trouble, or make sure of a cerfeiin fixed 
income, he generally preferred to farm out the 
property to middlemen. The middlemen pro- 
(jeeded to sublet at greatly increased advances, 
and the subtenants again subdivided their small 
holdings among the married sous, who kennelled 
themselves in miserable mud hovels. For the 
most amiable virtues of the Irish race have 
always conspired to aggravate their misery. 
Though the Irish love a fair, a frolic, and a 
free fight, as a Loudon gentleman goes out to 
his club and his rubber, they are nevertheless 
essentially domestic. They many young, and 
they multiply marvellously, for the potato and 
the “ yallow male ” are the emblems of fertility. 
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Some of the most poverty-stricken islanders of 
the archipelagoes of Mayo and Galway, for ex- 
ample, are for the most part parents before they 
are twenty, and count hopefully on having a new 
baby in the cradle every year. Then they have 
an intense affection for tlieir native soil, and ii 
fond attachment to the old familiar associations, 
so that nothing short of stern necessity could 
have encouraged the American emigration. Be- 
fore that actual necessity arose, and before emi- 
gration on an extensive scale had been made 
possible by establishing cheap steamers, they 
swarmed like tlie rabbits in the sandhills in the 
warrens where they had been bred. And as 
the rabbits burrow for choice in arid sand or 
hungry gravel, so the poor Irish multiplicMl the 
most in the localities where it was most ditticult 
to find a maintenance. 'J'he reason w'as obvi- 
ous. They were left free to squat and increase 
upon land which no one thouglit it worth while 
to dispute ; while the more fertile farms were 
eagerly secured by men with money w'ho would 
now be denounced as land-grabla;rs. The natu- 
ral tendency to that multiplication of 2>iiupers 
was bad enough, but i>olitical and selfish con- 
siderations came in to aggravate it. When there 
was a native Parliament, each man of many 
acres was always on the outlook for a profitable 
political job. The landlords went smelling round 
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the Castle and the Treasury chests, like mice 
round toasted cheese. The closest of friends, or 
at least the nearest of neighbours, were always 
intriguing against each other for place, pay, 
pensions, patronage, and bribes handed over 
underhand in hard cash. Their first idea was to 
increase their political infiuence by multiplying 
the miserable forty-shilling freeholders, who were 
driven like sheep to the polls. They encouraged 
infinitesimal division, and winked at the settle- 
ment of the hordes of pauper -squatters who 
ranked on the estate-books for illusory rents. 
Not a few of them pai<l a heavy penalty, suffer- 
ing in common with tenants who were sold up or 
sent away, when their mortgagees purchased in 
the Encumbere*! Estates’ Court, and Ireland was 
half whitewashed by Commissions in bankruptcy. 

The old relations of those tenants to their 
tyrants were remarkable. For tyrants the land- 
lords too often were, although veiy frequently 
they were tyrannical in spite of themselves. 
Hard ground themselves, they had to grind their 
dependants. But the dependants, with their 
quick intelligence and lively sense of sympathy, 
seemed to understand all about it. Harassed 
themselves by the middleman, the land-bailift’, 
and the tithe-factor, they could feel for the land- 
lord “ on his keeping,” who dared never go abroad 
on a vreek-day unless he were well mounted, and 
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under the protection of an armed body-guard. 
At a nod or without it, they, would have torn an 
intrusive process-server to pieces; and we arc 
told by Carleton that at one time the tariff for 
serving a writ in especially dangerous districts 
was as higli as .£500, or sometimes £1000. The 
tenant was groaning under griefs and wrongs, 
for which the prodigal landlords were at least 
primarily or partially responsible. But then, 
unworked upon by transatlantic emissaries, he 
showed kindly consideration, as he had an innate 
reverence for the representative of an “ ould fam- 
ily.” He had felt j)cr.sonal pride in the wasteful 
ho.spitality of the “big house,” with the hogs- 
heads of claret perpetually on tap, and the fires 
blazing night and day tn tlie kitchen. He felt 
sincere compassion for “the master,” brought 
down like himself to humble poteen, and forced 
to close his hospitable doors against hard-drink- 
ing company. So long us a landlord could drink 
deep and shoot straight ; so long as he could sit 
his horse over any stone wall, or “ rowl his man 
over with a pistol,” he was pretty sure of the 
regard of his harum-.scjirum dependants. 

Yet it must be remembered that in the seeth- 
ing of agricultural discontent, and in the social 
troubles that were being generated by continuous 
overcrowding, it was only popular landlords who 
were exceptionally favoured by immunity from 
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personal risks. There was always a darker side 
to the delusive picture. Life had always been 
held cheap in a country where bludgeon - play 
was the best fun in the fairs, and the bulk of 
the people had little to live for. Land-agents 
had to bo on the outlook for murderous am- 
bushes ; bailiffs were servilely saluted and shot 
down from l)ehind hedges ; secret associiitions 
affiliated members everywhere, and issued sum- 
mary sentences which were obsequiously carried 
out. Nothing is more striking in the rollicking 
writings of the Irish novelists, than the dramatic 
power with which tliey love to dwell on the 
darker aspects of Irish society. William Carleton 
was a native historian, pcixsant-born and peasant- 
bred. All his sympathies were with the class 
from which he sprang, and he dilates on the 
virtues of the humble Irish wdth equal truth 
and pathos. Yet no one lias painted with more 
force than Carleton the black deeds into which 
even the better disposed of them were liable to 
be betrayed. Some of his humble heroes are 
guilty of the foulest atrocities, though doubtless, 
if the culprits had been sent before a French 
jury, they would have been acquitted with ex- 
tenuating circumstances. We see the son of a 
decent and substantial farmer, ordered out on 
a mission of moonlight murder, drowning his 
scruples in the spirit -bottle, and waking from 
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his heavy sleep, next noon to wash the blood and 
powder from his hands, and. make warm-hearted 
love to the girl of his affections. Then, as now, 
the cruel tyranny of criminal combination made 
criminals of men wlio were naturally well-dis- 
posed and law-abiding. Then, as now, they 
excused themselves and Avere excused by the 
sense of hereditary wrongs to be settled on the 
score of the nation. And then, as now, tolerance 
was too often extended to them by men who 
admitted those extenuating circumstant^es, al- 
though by their profession they should have been 
the pillars of law and religion. We remember, 
for instance, tlie trial-scene in Lever’s ‘Jack 
Hinton,’ whci’e Cunun is overcome l>y liis sym- 
pathy for the man he has been defending for 
murder ; and that still more pathetic scene, 
where the worthy Father Tom says the funeral 
service over the mouutoin - grave of the slain 
assassin. We have been doing our best all 
through her Majesty's reign to redress the 
wrongs with which the Irish reproach us; in 
many cases, in our pa.ssionate anxiety to atone 
for the past, we have confounded justice to the 
many with injustice to the once privil(!gc<l 
classes ; and yet we may be sure that after all 
our well-meant legislation, the feeling of agri- 
cultural and Catholic Ireland is precisely what 
it was some fifty years ago. Indeed, in one 
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important respect it has undoubtedly changed 
for the worse. Fifty years ago the Catholic 
hierarchy was well inclined to the cause of law 
and order. It denounced secret oaths and the 
secret societies, it discouraged illegal combina- 
tions like tlie National Association. The paro- 
chial priests, like the Rev. Tom Loftus, were 
in many instances educated divines of the old 
school : they had been bred at Douai or St 
Omer, and hiid learned to dread the dangers of 
French democratic opinions. At the same time, 
with their native versatility they could make 
themselves all things to all men ; they had 
gentlemanly and even polished manners for 
good company, and they exercised wonderful 
authority over their parisliioners. The Catholic 
priest was a welcome guest at the table of the 
Protestant peer or squire. The priest was the 
life and soul of the festal meetings at the far- 
mer’s, when there was a marriage, a christening, 
or a “ pattern.” He was the comforter and coun- 
sellor of the cabin, and the confessor of the out- 
law, lie had a free pass to the hills and the 
hedgerows, where bands of ruffians with black- 
ened fiices were on the prowl ; and his sanctity 
and the authority of his position were so great, 
that he could ply his homewhip freely on the 
shoulders of the bullies of the neighbourhood. 
The old order of Irish clergy would have been 
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gladly subsidised by State pay, wliich would have 
kept them independent of the seditious politics 
and agrarian agitations of their parishioners. 
We neglected the opportunity of securing them ; 
and their successors, from the arclibisliops down- 
wards, being independent of the British Govern- 
ment, are become the enemies of tlie British con- 
nection, or at tlic best, and v^ery exca^ptionally, 
its lukewann friends. No longcu* the supreme 
masters of their ilocks, they must dance to the 
popular tum?s that are ]>iped by the i>eopIe who 
pay them. If “his Rivercnce/' is to get his 
dues, he must not go against th(‘ movement for 
“prairie rents which is set afoot and subsidised 
by tlie American Irish. And wliile In’s ptanmi- 
ary inten^sts sway him irresistibly to tlie popu- 
lar side, now his sympathies go naturally in thii 
same direction. The new generation of priiists 
is sprung almost entirely from tlie small farmers 
and the provincial tradi*snien. It has endured 
their griefs, it has adopted their eJass-hatreds, 
and has sucked in their prejudices with its 
mother’s milk. It takes the chair at tlu» Na- 
tional meetings ; it addresses oratoriiial rhap- 
sodies with practised volubility to iiiHammable 
audiences ; it would level all secular accumula- 
tions of property down to the low-water mark ; 
it sets its face against the Union and against 
Imperial ascendancy ; and it throws the sacred 

s 
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vestments of the Church over questionable 
causes and criminal projects. Tn short, we have 
to reckon with a new and formidable power that 
might once have been easily engaged to befriend 
us, and thereby our relations to Ireland have 
become very seriously and permanently com- 
plicated. 



CHAPTEK XXV. 

CHANO.KS IN raHLAND. 

rpiIERE have been many i-liangcs in Ivolaml 
in the last fifty years, hut surely none so 
groat as in the, national tcm])eraui(int. M’lu! 
Irishman of lifty ytairs ago was invariably de- 
scribed by travellers, tourists, tuetnoir writers, 
and novelists, as the soul of fun and frolic. 
Though his rags might be skewerecl on his 
body by pins; though his lieait Jiiight 1x5 
“clean broke with his .sori’ows,” he, was always 
ready with his jest, and he shone in Jiatural 
repartee. The straugcj- and the Saxon was eon- 
.sidered foir game, espiicially if he gave himself 
airs of superiority ; and from Kingston to Kil- 
larncy, in the castle, the inn, or the cottage, he 
was perpetually made the victim of extravagant 
hoaxes. When the natives had no “ foieigners ” 
to practise upon, they kept their hands in by 
playing jests on each other ; and the reckless 
indulgence of their very j)ractical wit ended in 
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personal encounters with the pistol or the shil- 
lelah, which were considered as capping the 
joke. The liumours of Donnybrook Fair were 
typical of the characteristics of a country which 
was always on the broad grin. There may have 
been exaggeration, l)ut tliere was undoubtedly 
truth, in tliese humorous pictures which have 
been lovingly elaborated by so many patriotic 
artists. It is as certain that they would give the 
falsest possilde notion of the Irish character of 
to-day. Now, the Irishman of the lower orders 
seems scarcely to have a laugh left in him. You 
may talk to the carmen and th(‘ peasantry from 
Malin Head to (Jape Clear, and never find it need- 
ful to take out your note-1 )Ook, should you be 
touring in search of traits of Hibernian humour. 
1 do not mean to say that you may not some- 
times be struck by a quaint or a shrewd say- 
ing. But the humour that entertains you is 
altogether involuntary, and is the chance flash 
of the brilliant Celtic fancy that is original in its 
views of life as in its expressions. The spirit of 
hoaxing still prevails, but it is so sobered down 
into circumstantial duliiess, that it might pass for 
deliberate mendacity were it not often inspired 
by civility and the desire to make things pleasant. 
Ask an Irishman of the lower ranks the simplest 
question, and he will answer falsely or at random, 
rather than not answer at all. He has no de- 
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liberate desire to deceive, but he is anxious to 
make himself agreeable. If he is driving you 
through an unknown district, he feels he is bound 
to do the honours, and gives his imagination free 
play. He will narrate the story of some outrage, 
or some fight over an eviction, with such dramatic*, 
effect, that you are bound to believe eveiytliiiig 
except his assertion that he was not an eye- 
witness ; and tliat is tJjc origin of many of the 
wonderful tales which Englishmen bring l)ack 
with them for English consumption. Though, 
should you chance to engage tlie same rueonieur 
again, and carry him back to the ta.le that had 
affected you so deeply, you catch him out in so 
many changes and fantastic*, contradictions, that 
you can only admire his talent for romance. We 
used to rend of rollicking fun and (h*vilry ; of 
twinkling eyes in haggard countenances ; of jjcals 
of merry laughter from the hangers-on round the 
hospitable doems of the sejuire and in thci yard 
of the village hostelry. Now, the whole popula- 
tion has a serious air which is often saturnine^, 
more often sullen. They all look as if they 
were calculating ways and means, — reckoning 
the shillings they are owing to the landlord or 
the shopkeeper, or discounting the prospects of 
national “ indipiridence.” 

And possibly that may be partly the explana- 
tion. For cares come necessarily with inc*reasing 
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comfort, and there can be no question whatever 
that the Irishman of to-day is far better off than 
liis father and grandfather. We liear much of 
sad cases of Iiish distress; but we should hear 
far less were tliey not (Comparatively exceptional, 
— not to speak of the interest num have in over- 
colon ring them. In tlie olden tiimc Irish des- 
titution was ac<'0})ted everywhere as a matter 
of (*oui*se. Among the peasantry, in three prov- 
iiKces of the “ gem of the ocean,” tine poverty was 
nc^arly univccrsal and extreme. They might have 
envied tlie lot of the Russian stu-f — and the most 
S(jualid of the villager’s of the Balkans lived 
luxuriousl}^ by comparison. The pooi’est districts 
were densely over-po])ulat(al. Each man had 
his |)otato-])ateh, and ])crhaps tlui pig, that lived 
])r(C(cariousl3^ by foraging, and on the peelings of 
the “murphies.” Thos(? who were b(‘st off had a 
“cows grass,” or grass foi* a c()U])le of sheep, 
which probably meant the right of pasture on 
some stony hillside. There were no fences be- 
tweiri the tiny (*rofts, and (piarrels between 
neighbours and free fights wen? the necessary 
consequence. The most peaeeabhc people on the 
earth might have fought, when it was a question 
of ban' subsistence and keeping body and soul 
together. Nor did any people in the world live 
on so unsavouiy and monotonous a diet. It 
was potatoes, potatoes, potatoes — morning, noon, 
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find night : a mess of stirabout was a luxury for 
high festivals. The potato is a nutritious vege- 
table enough, when carefully cultivated and de- 
cently cooked. But the Irish potfito, grown and 
saturated in the damp, and gciuu’filly prenuitun'ly 
gathered, had the waxy (ionsistcuicy of soap, 
find was almost fis tast(?l(‘ss. When the crop was 
plentiful, and in the ejirly sumnn'r, fi labourer 
might stow away a ston(‘ fit fi inefil ; so his 
stomach was chronicfilly swolhoi, lik(^ lliat of the 
Kaffir who has gorged his eni.iciated body on 
big game. Later in the year, when “the spuds 
were giviu’ out,” he would pay dearly for his 
improvideiKH* : in any (*ase, h(‘ was fdwfiys in 
wretched condition for work. T1 h‘. dani]) (*abin, 
destitute of furniture' and beds, bn'd discjise' find 
fostered ejiideinics. When the sickiu'ss stru(*k 
down wife or ehildri'ii, he might send h'figues 
across the hills for the parisli doijtor, who came 
to them or not as tin*, cas(‘ might be. The doctor 
could only prcscrilie what there wjis no mcfins of 
providing, for th(3 sufferer hfid si'ldom fi shilling 
laid by to jifiy for the cheapest medicines oi* 
comforts. The sick, with no stamina to su])j)oi‘t 
them, were left to the nursing of nature ; find 
even long-suffering iifiture could do little for 
them. All the people were living from hand to 
mouth ; but happily, piirhaps, for their peace of 
mind, they never realised how preiairious Wfis 
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the tenure of their existence. They went to bed 
one night, among potato crops apparently flour- 
islung; they rose in the morning, to see the 
blighted and blackened patches, and to experi- 
ence the dire extremities of the famine, which, 
sweeping away the superabundant population, 
gave the survivors something like breathing- 
space for a time. 

Had they foreseen the calamity, they could 
hardly have helped themselves. Profoundly 
ignorant, and generally uneducated, they were 
wedded to their primitive and barbarous prac- 
tices. The potatoes were often planted in spongy 
soil, that was neither drained nor manured. The 
stunted hill-cattle juid sliaggy sheep had never 
changed for the better since the golden age of 
Brian Born and the Seven Masters of poetry. 
The tishermeu feared the stormy sesis, as they 
well might, and only put out in their primitive 
coracles in comparative calms. They left their 
nets unmended, because they “ would not be 
wanted that day,” and when wanted, they ex- 
cused themselves because the nets were not 
ready. Indeed, except for the actual feeding of 
their own families, they had no great induce- 
ment to risk their lives, since there was little 
local sale, and no means of conveyance. In 
these circumstances, with no outlet for profitable 
adventure except English ^rvesting, and other- 
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wise with never a glimmer of hope, no wonder 
the Irish peasant was reckless; no wonder he 
imitated his betters, and drank to keep up bis 
spirits. When glorious in his cups, he was the 
rollicking Irishman : drink was cheap, and it was 
the curse of the country. As the s(]^ukes used 
to run the cliU’et and cognac from the tlaroniie 
that never paid the king a shilling, so the pejis- 
ants gladdened their hearts witli the fiery ju-o- 
duce of the hill-stills. In those days the duties 
of the gauger were no sinecure, and the soldiers 
and police were continually uudt‘r orders to pro- 
tect the still-huut(U-s in their mountain-raids. 
Of a clear evening, from any commanding height, 
when none of the night-hawks were known to 
be abroad, many a thin column f)f white smoke 
might be seen curling up from sequestered cor- 
ries. Those illicit distilleries were guarded while 
at work by innocent-looking children acting as 
scouts : the local population might be trusted 
with the secret, — for it was as much as a man’s 
life was worth to be suspected of turning in- 
former. These stills were so many fountains of 
factitious happiness, sending their streams of fire- 
water through all the hovels in the land, and the 
tap was turned on copiously and cheaply. The 
capital for starting each was considerable — some- 
thing like £20. Nevertheless, although the brew 
was formerly of genuine malt, which was sue- 
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ceeded by molasses and subsequently by sugar, 
the drink could be bought at a trifle over six 
shillings for the gallon. Cheap oblivion in those 
cheerless days was the one comfort within reach 
of the Irish })aupcrs. 

Yet ill Haying that, perhaps we do them in- 
justice?. Theire? (tan be no doubt that the Irish 
p(‘asant was too (jfteu a drunken, good-for-little, 
liaium-setarum vagaliond, with a rooted objection 
to anything like hard work. But he was pious 
in a fashion, and punctiliously attentive to his 
religious “ duties.” It was the wish as well as 
the interest of tin? priest that his parishioners 
should be r(‘giilar in their attendan(*e at divine 
ordinances, lie kept up his authority, which 
was very frequently used for good, by insist- 
ing on tlunr pcuiodical ajipearances in the con- 
h'ssional. lie (‘ould not only comfort them in 
their troubles and preach patience under their 
trials, but In? (*anie to be the (confidant of their 
innermost scM*rets, and an embarrassing respon- 
sibility it must often have been. The penitent 
was purg(*d by frank avowal and penance, the 
heavy-laden had their burdens lightened, and 
the mourners were consoled. Hence the enor- 
mous influence exercised by the clergy, so long as 
the Irish were blindly devout, and before agnos- 
tics and revolutionary emissaries from beyond the 
Atlantic had begun to sap their faith, for political 
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objects. But, as was only natural with an igno- 
rant and uneducated people, religion degenerated 
into superstition. Easy absolution encouraged 
them in the vices which the Churcli may have 
denounced but scarcely discouragcHl. Among all 
the contradictions in the strange Irish life, none 
perhaps were stranger or more striking than the 
scenes of merriment, (‘Ifusive ])i('ty, and savage 
riot which celebrated the annual pilgrimages to 
th(^ popular shrines. Poor p(‘o])le submitted to 
heavy pecuniary sa<*rific(\s, they werit through 
privations and infinite toils, that tlu^y might get 
salvation by visiting the saercMl sliianes on the 
island in Lough Derg or tlie summit of (h'oagh 
Patrick, There was many a bl(\ssed w(dl, b(\sid(‘s, 
moix^ or less accessible where the liioi’al leper 
might wash and be cleansed. The pi*eparation 
for these solemn rites was eca'cntrically (*bara,cter- 
istic. The devotees, who W(U*(‘ too numerous to 
find shelter under hospitable roofs, would cam[) 
out in the open air, or hiiddh^ tog(‘.ther under 
the carts that had carried them. Fir(iS wer(‘. 
kindled for cooking, correcting the cJiills, and 
keeping oft’ the damp ; while the kettles werc^ kept 
boiling for the brews of strong punch. The beads 
were told, the Paters and Aves W(U-e muttere<l 
over in chorus, the steaming tumbh;rs circulated 
freely, and the gathering would grow upnmrious 
with song and revelry towards the small hours. 
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Scepticism has been spreading in Ireland, owing 
to its close connection with free America, yet 
these pilgrimages and superstitious ceremonies 
are more popular than ever. Statistics show it. 
There were more pilgrims to I.,ough Derg in 
1885 than in any previous year; the ferryman 
who has the mtmopoly of passing them pays 
^6200 for the privilege, and he had raised his 
charge from Cd. to 8d. Yet the population of 
the western counties has been steadily dwindling. 
In a single month in the same year 7000 pil- 
grims passed through Westport on their way to 
Croagh Patrick, and the Protestant ratepayers 
have to bear their share of tlie expenses, since 
the poor-law guardians, against the letter of the 
law, are compelled by the pressure of Catholic 
opinion to shelter many of these pious paupers 
in tlie workhouse. 

V 

A propofi to Croagli Patrick and Lough Derg, 
and as the exception proving the rule, we have 
a striking proof of the iinprovement of the con- 
dition of the Irish, and of the relief that has 
been diffused by the much abused poor-law 
system. Formerly beggars used to swarm in 
each village, where there was a chance of a 
traveller changing cars or horses ; and in the 
capital their importunities were a crying scandal 
and nuisance. Now, except in the neighbour- 
hood of the pilgrims’ resorts, where penitents 
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practise almsgiving as a corollary to other sacra- 
ments, a professional beggar is scarcely to be 
seen. Personally, I have been persecuted by 
beggars only in the town of Sligo, and on 
certain steep hills in remote and romantic dis- 
tricts, where the temptations to bes('t tlie way- 
farer are irresistible ; and on these lulls the 
communities of mendicants are dairymen, pig- 
breeders, and capitalists. Phe folk who in for- 
mer days would have swelled the bc^ggar-legions 
arc far better off, independently of ])oor relief. 
Where work is to be had, labourers’ wages have 
been rising; and, indeed, the farmers grund)lc 
at the improving of the lal)oiir(n’s as one of the 
causes of agrarian distress. TIk'I'c iuv, districts 
whore no remunerative employment is to !)(», 
obtained, and in these thc^ prevailing distress 
would liave 1)een aggravated by the decliiui of 
the British dcmiaiid foi* Irish harvesters, since 
the introduction of agricultural maeJiinery. But, 
on the one hand, emigration has been relieving 
congestion ; and, on the other, great sums in the 
aggregate are sent into the poor(‘st hous(diolds 
from dutiful children who ar(i doing W(ill in 
America or Australia. That filial i)iety which 
never forgets the old home is one of the finest 
traits in Irish peasant character. And neigh- 
bours who are comparatively well off will help 
the sufferers next door, and sometimes to lux- 
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uries as well as necessaries. Penurious and pro- 
fuse, frugal and free-handed, the lower Irish are 
intensely sympathetic. As they pitied the op- 
pressive landlord, who had drained liis cellar 
to the dregs witli his banker’s account, so they 
are ready to indulge even tlic extravagance 
which destitution keeps in clieck. They will 
give a fair neighbour the money for a. bit of 
fiiKuy almost as readily as the food for ‘‘ a scpiarc 
meal.” The proof is, that should you go of a 
Sunday to a district so notoriously poverty- 
stricken as Cwecnlorc, you will see all the maids 
and the matrons flocking to the Mass in gaudy 
tartan shawls and flaunting head-ribbons. The 
men are dressed more decently than they used 
to dress. Rags are rare ; the old battered “cau- 
been” and shattered stove-pipe hat are ex- 
})loded ; wide-awakes and billyc’oeks are all the 
wear ; the small farmers, and even the labourers, 
are clad in weather-resisting clothes and water- 
])roof frieze ; and it is only down in Kerry and 
south-western Cork that you see the field-hands 
looking lik(^ ragamuflin loafers, in their disrep- 
utable “ swallow-tails ” and dilapidated broad- 
cloth. They arc all better fed than formerly, 
on more varied and nutritious diet. The waxy 
potato is no longer the only, nor even the pri- 
mary, article of food. They have got over the 
old prejudices as to Indian meal, and the fall in 
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the price of wheat brings bread within reach of 
the poorer. Bacon is no longer an exceptional 
extravagance ; and so many of the crofters now 
have grass for a cow, that milk is comparatively 
in common use, to the groat benefit of the cliil- 
dren. The extirpation of the grasping middle- 
man has been an inex})ressible blessing to the, 
lower orders. The squireens — or shonc'ens, as 
they were termed locall}' in th(‘ soiith-W(*st — 
went after the faniims and a nion; unpi’ofitable 
or disreputable class of vicious i(ll(‘i‘s it would 
be hard to conceive. 1'hey neither reaped nor 
sowed nor superintendc'd. They rode' about on 
blood screws; th(‘,y were tlu* indcdatigable patrons 
of the publics, the fairs, and the races ; tli(‘y 
made anything or everything an excus(‘ for 
hard drinking; and when driven to the wall by 
long-suffering c,r(‘ditors, they gav(‘, another turn 
to the thumb-screws on theii’ unfortunatj*, de- 
pendants. The s(|uire(*iis an; gone,, with th(;ir 
drunken and dissipated habits, but as gi*(‘at a 
boon to the people has been tin; steady spread 
of temperance. Father Mathew, who S(‘t tJn; 
movement afloat, and manfully sl(*nimed the 
floods of national debauchery, should hav(; a 
statue erected to his honour in (;ac,h market- 
place in Ireland. The mere conce[)tion of his 
seemingly forlorn venture was heroic, yet the 
measure of his success was marvellous. llis 
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teaching, and the stimulus he gave to the mission 
work, has gone a long vray towards working a 
social revolution. AVe differ from the political 
opinions of the Irish clergy, as we must often 
condemn their conduct. But the most bigoted 
Orangeman does not deny tliat the majority of 
them liave realised the importance of the tem- 
perance movement among a people to whom 
“tlie dhrink” lias been a standing snare. They 
got up temperance gatherings in provincial 
towns on the occjision of Ohiirch festivals or of 
local .saints’ days, and tlicy swore in the excited 
audiences whole.salc, as the converted Gothic con- 
querors and chiefs had their heathen hordes 
baptised by battalions. Those Cliristianised 
pagans liad the water without tlie .spirit, and 
schlom changed their manner of life ; but it is 
the pride and care of the proseljrtising tem- 
perance jiriest to sec tliat the proselyte keeps 
to his oath. The consequence is, that in many 
di.stricts, and more especially in the north and 
north-west, tlie temperate tourist and sports- 
man will perpetually bo put to the blush by the 
flat refusal of his car-driver or fisherman to taste 
the contents of his spirit-flask, even when the 
sluice-gates of the heavens stand exceptionally 
wide. The money saved may be spent on tea or 
coflFee — at all events, it is expended to better pur- 
pose ; and the growing generation, with sounder 
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constitutions, must breed a race that is physi- 
cally and morally improved. It ought to be an 
encouragement to the Liberal Unionists that, 
should they succeed in re-establishing tl\e su- 
premacy of the law, they will have sounder ma- 
terials to work upon, under greatly improved 
conditions. Ireland is no longer over-populated ; 
it only needs the redistribution that should (jome 
in the natural course of tilings. Oppression 
without legal redress is no longer possible or 
conceivable ; indeed the danger is t hat griev- 
ances will be fostered by the pecuniary gains 
of fraudulent and indohmt ricfhns. With the 
barren tracts of soil, and tlu'. piMiph'/s cat-like 
attachment to them, there must always be mucdi 
Irish distress. But with the alternative of (‘mi- 
gration where it is acute, it will generally be 
voluntary ; so that, after all, th(‘ poorest of the 
Irish will be less to be pitied than the hopeless 
paupers who stifle in the ovei*crowded London 
courts, and in the centres of tlu; flourishing 
British industries. 


T 



CHAPTER XXVr. 

THK WORKING CLASSES. 

“rpiIE ‘ pool‘d luiv(3 had almost all the benefit 
^ of the great material advance of the last 
fifty years.” So said Mr Giffen, in his inaugural 
address as President of the Statistical Society in 
1884, and no man speaks with greater authority. 
He asserts that the poor are twice as well ofi‘ 
as they were fifty years ago.” By the poor he 
does not mean paupers, but the masses of the 
industrious working classes. What he establishes 
by statistics will be readily confirmed by all 
whose memory goes back for twenty or thirty 
years. The growing prosperity of the working 
classes has been highly satisfactory, and a vari- 
ety of causes have been conspiring towards it. 
It must be confessed that there was ample room 
for improvement. Fifty years ago the condition 
of the working classes was lamentable: perhaps 
it never had touched a lower level. The indus- 
tries of the country were passing through a rev- 
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olutionary crisis, and steam was sliakiniv hand- 
labour. Trade was dull, agriculture was de- 
pressed ; an immense number of hands had been 
thrown out of employment. The population of 
the islands was half what it is at present ; but 
the expenditure for poor -relief was positively 
greater, and one in each eleven souls was entered 
on the poor-roll. The distress was aggravated 
by the new Poor-law, whkdi had summarily 
done away with outdoor relief. The prineiph*. 
of the law was sound, but the transitioii was 
sharp; and in practice the law was often arbi- 
trarily worked by indiscjreet and over- zealous 
Jacks-in-ofii(iC. It w'as tlion that l.)ic.k(*ns wrote*. 

‘ Oliver Twist, ^ and Mr Bumble and aMrs (^)l•ney 
were not much of caricatures. lumpers were to 
be forced into the workhouses, wliere [xjverty was 
to be penalised in the interests of tlie ratepayers. 
There was something to be said in favour of 
the rigours of the system. The duties of tlui 
guardians were delicate and responsible. TJien, 
as now, there was an (ilmost imperceptilde line 
between the poor who were paying heavy ra,i(‘s 
under pressure, and the poor who were driven 
into “the House” to starve upon them. Hus- 
bands and wives were summarily divorced, on 
the plea that it was unfair to the ratepaying 
public to permit paupers to breed paupers at 
the expense of others. No grace was given to 
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the honest and able-bodied, who would willingly 
have worked could they have found occupation. 
The very tools of their trades were sold up with 
everything else, so that it was not the fault of 
the guardians if they were not permanently 
beggared. It was no wonder that, with the 
horrors of that dismal imprisonment before their 
eyes, the working classes resigned themselves to 
mu(ih suffering before they submitted to it. They 
knew nothing of the comforts or luxuries to 
wliich their grandcliildrcn liavc been gradually 
accustoming themselves ; and at the best the 
untrained or less capal)le ‘‘liands ’’ liad been con- 
tent to live upon little. In what are now the 
most prosperous districts of flourishing Lanca- 
shire, many of the handloom weavers wore work- 
ing for the almost incredible average wage of a 
shilling per week ! M rs Oaskell, in ^ Mary Barton,' 
gives pathetic pictures of the pitiful struggles 
of the fathers of families, as the mills either 
(closed their doors or dismissed the superfluous 
workiiu‘11. The employers, who in many cases 
were siiffeving themselves, a,nd consuming their 
capital under stress of foreign competition, were 
still the absolute masters of the situation in 
Lancashire and elsewhere. Tlieir gates were 
beset by Imiigiy applicauts for cmplo5Tnent, like 
those of the Loudon Docks at the present time, 
and they could readily make their own terms for 
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services tliat liad been depreciated by prolonged 
starvation. Even the rate of wages, miserable 
as it might be, was in many cases merely nom- 
inal. The detestable truck system was very 
generally in force ; and it could be enforced 
more relentlessly when the supjdy of labour 
was excessive. The most scandalous disclosures 
were elicited before Parliamentary C'Omn)issions 
as to the doings of “ resp('(*tabl(' men.’’ They 
sold not only food, but tlieir own (doth and 
cotton stuffs, to their (mployei^s at twit'c, or even 
three times, the cost ])rice. So that by an eji- 
forccd system of fraud and roblxay, tlu* staiva- 
.tioii wages were laid under heavy sto])pages — 
like the pay of the British soldier who has been 
taking liberties with his wardrolxi. The work- 
ing people of that day were doubly mislavcd : 
first to the mast(u*, who could turn them into 
the streets, or sell them up and send tluni 
to jail for debt ; and secondly, to tlui shop- 
keeper who had given tlie credit, so long as he 
had some reliable lien upon their labour. Of 
course the tradesman who gave credit- took tla^ 
risks into consideration, and had chargtal accord- 
ingly. Th(i risks were serious, for the security 
was strictly personal. The customer lived from 
hand to mouth in a hovel, or rather in a cellar ; 
he had next to no furniture, and could hjse little 
by a moonlight flitting. Then the death-rate. 
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was double what it is now, and there were so 
many chances the more of the debtor escaping 
in that way. It is proved by official returns 
that in tlie east of London the mortality was 
twice as great as in the west — although then, as 
now, there were pestilential slums in the fashion- 
able quarters. One of the most interesting, but 
at the same time one of the most painful, chap- 
ters in the last volume of Mr Spencer Walpole’s 
‘History of England,’ is that in which he de- 
s(;ribes the dwellings of the poor in the manu- 
facturing cities of fifty years ago — drawing for 
his facts on the veracious fictions of Disraeli, 
Kingsley, and Mrs Gaskcll. Tlic manufacturer, 
as Disraeli says in ‘ Sybil,’ had become the 
creator of wealth — succe(idiiig to the Turkey 
merchant, the West India planter, and the 
nabob, 'rhe mills once driven by water-power 
in many a lonely valley liad been drawing to- 
gether into advantageously situated towns, 
whence the produce could be more cheaply dis- 
tributed. The mill - hands had followed the 
masters for tlie labour into towns built in prim- 
itive times for tlie accommodation of a limited 
population. When these towns expanded into 
cities, new houses wei’c run up anyhow, and on 
the old models. Cheapness was, of course, the 
first consideration : there was no thought of 
free air ; there was no finding sufficient space ; 
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there was no sanitation, and only natural drain- 
age — depending on evaporation or the fall of the 
ground. The overcrowding was hideous, as the 
stenches within doors and without were poison- 
ous. We hear of families of ''decent artisans’' 
huddled together in cellars or garrets, with scarc'o- 
ly room to stretch themselves in tlic filth or on 
the shake-down of rotten straw. When the)^ 
rose in the morning to escape from the foul air 
of their dens and closes, the atmospliere of the 
overheated factory must liave b(‘cn relief, im- 
pregnated as it was with flulf and foul odours. 
No wonder that, with the foul air and tlie under- 
feeding, with the sliai’p transitions from heat 
to cold in scanty (clothing, consumptive diseases 
took heavy toll of these unfortunates, and that 
epidemics ran a deadly course. We can conceive 
how the contagion of fever r)r of smallpox must 
have spread in tliose fetid warrens and rookeries, 
with no doctor, no medicines, no delicacies to 
tempt the fevered palate*, and very often with 
no bread. 

For in those days the working classes were left 
to their own devices. The official guardians of 
the poor consented to look aftei* them under 
certain conditions ; othm’wisc they were scarcely 
cared for. Then one might hav<* rationally 
adopted the clap-trap political catcliword of "the 
classes and the masses.” They were sharply 
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divided, and Disraeli satirises in ‘Sybil’ the 
specifics suggested by aristocrats and capitalists 
for the legions of toilers whose habits and trou- 
bles were absolutely strange to them. The poor 
were not only poor, but degraded. The shame- 
ful horrors to which female workers were sub- 
jected in the coal-pits could scarcely have gone 
on so long, even in those days, had they not been 
subterraneous. The lot of the women in the fac- 
tories above-ground was comparatively enviable, 
yet they were at the mercy of harsh rules and 
grasping employers. Had the industrial classes 
in the towns not been recruited from the agri- 
cultural districts, to the steady depreciation of 
the starvation wages, the evil might have practi- 
cally worked its own remedy. The diseased and 
emaciated breed of factory hands might have 
died out, with the merciless employment of pre- 
matxire labour. The father of a starving family 
h.ad no choice, lie sought to make a trifle by 
each of his children as soon as possible. Mere 
infants were kept in the mills early and late, 
stunting and shrivelling up in the unnatural 
atmosphere. T^ads of tougher constitution, like 
“ Devil’s Dust " in ‘ Sybil,’ became prematurely 
versed in vice, if not in villany. Boys drank 
and smoked with full-grown men ; they married 
or formed illicit connections, while their social 
superiors of the same age were still in the school- 
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room. The puny infants were literally suckled 
on gin, and it was well for them when they 
went straight from the cellar to the churchyard. 
Cradles, of course, they had never known. The 
town-bred population of lawless Bedouins had 
necessarily no notions of religion. Neglected by 
men, they knew nothing of God. And tliey 
were almost as absolutely destitute of education. 
Fifty years ago, they may be said to have liad 
none. Even in 1851, the children at the English 
schools — as opposed to Scotch and Irish — which 
were aided by parliamentary grants, were*, only 
240,000. In 1881, the numbers had risen to 
2,863,000 — not an unsatisfactory rate of pi*ogrcss, 
it must be allowed, even when we take into ac- 
count the growth of the nopulation. 

No wonder that irreligious, ignorajit, oppressed, 
and degraded populations hind a n^ady ear to tin* 
seductions of voluble demagogues. There w(?re 
riots and troubles, and it is sur[)rising that they 
were not worse; but if Britons, as is said, fight 
best on full bellies, no wonder that those luckless 
wretches, even when tlie many “ had gathered in 
their might,” seldom cared to face the police and 
the military. Th(?y were (*owed hy a show of 
force, and by the salutary fear of consccjiuaiccs. 
But the scandals of the oppressive system slowly 
worked their own cure. It would he difficult 
to set the “ masses ” against the “ classes, if the 
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“ masses ” would recollect how genuinely disin- 
terested champions from the “classes” have 
often come to the rescue. Lord Ashley, for 
example, was no democrat by training or tem- 
perament — quite the reverse. But he had a 
profound .symjiatliy with the suffering and the 
helpless, and he responded to what he recog- 
nised as an imperative call. Resolutely self- 
sacrificing, he persevered in his anxious and 
self-imposed task, in the face of obloquy, dis- 
couragement, and sneers. He saw the credit 
of his labours appropriated by others, while 
his plans were cramped by the friends in office 
wlio professed to help him. Baffled and dis- 
appointed time after time, resigning himself to 
mortifications and injustice, his constancy had 
its reward. Though the Factory Act of 1833 
was one of his disappointments, nevertheless 
it set limits to the hours of labour, and enact- 
ed supervision by Govenimcnt insjjectors. It 
initiated a new system of reform, and made 
atrocious abuses hazardous, if not impossible. 
Then his own bill of 1845 regulated labour in 
mines and collieries ; and it is notable that the 
chief opposition to those measures came from 
the identical capitalists who, for the most part, 
professed advanced Liberal opinions, and who 
were conspicuous in advocating the reforms 
which did not personally affect them. They 
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were ready to extend the franchise to any ex- 
tent, for the votes of their dependants could be 
bought or controlled ; they had been willing to 
emancipate the West Indian slaves, consenting 
to be taxed for compensation to the owners. But 
limiting the hours of home labour of children 
struck at sound economical principles, and at 
freedom of contract; so they were compelled, 
upon public and patriotic grounds, to meet 
revolutionary measures with uncompromising 
opposition. 

The opposition failed, or ratlicr, it only par- 
tially succieeded ; and soon the members of the 
trades became strong enough to help themselves. 
Adventitious circumstances had seasonably as- 
sisted them. Tn 1845 .b(;gan the great railway 
boom, which relieved the labour markets, offering 
tempting openings to congested capital, and con- 
sequently raised all classes of wages. Mechanics 
and mill-hands had better pay and more leisure. 
Moreover, the most capable of them wore benefit- 
ing by the spread of education. In worse times, 
“Devil’s Dust,” or rather Mr Disraeli, had sug- 
gested a strike as the most practical of remedies. 
The prescription had been adopted by the new 
trades - unions, which were making oftensive 
and defensive demonstrations against the cap- 
italists, and which already, half a century ago, 
were exciting their grave apprehensions. Then 
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emigration to America and the Colonies set in 
in earnest, and the incessant drain that has been 
going on ever since has bolstered up the value of 
English work. Men strike now, submitting to 
sacrifices, and reckoning with the possibilities of 
disastrous defeat, for a rise on wages that would 
have seemed Avealth to their grandfathers. 

On the whole, there can be no question, and 
Mr Giffen lias conclusively proved it, that men 
who live by all manner of manual labour tire 
infinitely better off tlian they were fifty years 
ago. It is the same with agricultural as with 
urban labourers, and even with seamen, although 
our merchant seamen have been disappearing. 
The average rise in wages has been over 70 
per cent in certain cases, as in that of the Brad- 
ford weavers it has been 150 per cent. The 
wages of field-labourers are generally 60 per 
cent higher than before the repeal of the corn- 
laws. Those of seamen have gone up in nearly 
similar juoportion. Yet the rise does not rep- 
resent everything, so far as the city workmen 
are concerned. They get from 50 to 100 per 
cent more money for time that has been short- 
ened by about a fifth. As to the cost of living, 
taking it all round, in Mr Giffen s opinion it is 
much the same, though many once unfamiliar 
comforts have been brought within easy reach 
of the working man. TheTood indispensable to 
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subsistence is far cheaper. Wheat fluctuates 
comparatively little in value, and now, by no 
possibility, short of disastrous naval defeats, 
could it ever go up again to famine prices. Fifty 
years ago the quartern-loaf usually cost ninepeiice. 
Fifty years ^igo wheat fluctuated in two or three 
years from 36s. to 82s. per imperial bushel, while 
in 1810, in the same time, it had touched 126s. 
During the last fourteen years its widest range 
has been 10s., and the difference is scarcely 
appreciable, (considering tlie ri^gulation imposi- 
tions of the inexorable middleman. As for the 
luxuries of tlie free l)reakfast-tal)le, tlie duty on 
tea has be(*u reduced to a trifle, and sugar (^osts 
less than a tliird of what it used to cost. Cloth- 
ing of all kinds is chea])er, although the saving 
in dress may not be great. On the other liand, 
there has been a consideraldc advance in meat ; 
but nothing shows more conclusiveh' the rise of 
the working classes than the fact that the cost of 
meat can be felt as a grievance. Their grand- 
fathers never tasted mutton or beef except 
through charity, unless they found a bone in 
the gutter or anticipated the pigs in the hog- 
wash pail. By far the most serious rise has 
been in rent, and it is that which swallows the 
other savings. Rent, as a rule, is said to be one 
and a-half times higher than it used to l)c. But 
then it must be remembered that the workman 
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not only earns double wages, but has infinitely 
superior accommodation. It is an immeasurable 
distance from the old Leeds or Manchester dens 
to the apartments in some new model lodging- 
house, with its roomy corridors and airy ver- 
andahs. Good housing means good health, 
increased and prolonged capacity for work, 
immunity from doctor’s fees and from drugs, 
and a family brought up among bright surround- 
ings, with fair prospects of getting forward. 
Undoubtedly much remains to be done, and 
especially for those of the working women who 
are doomed to independence and condemned 
to self-support ; and there arc special localities 
which may be exceptionally affected by acci- 
dental circumstances. Mr Besant has brought 
home to us, in his ‘ Children of Gibeon,’ as in 
others of his marvellously realistic novels, the 
condition of the poor seamstress in the East of 
London. Their lot has always been hard enough 
and sad enough. It wjis sad enough when Hood 
wrote “ The Song of the Shirt”; but since then, 
the introduction of the sewing-machine has lita 
erally, if we may be pardoned for saying so, 
“ played the devil with them.” “ Stitch, stitch, 
stitch ” as they may, it is barely possible to keep 
body and soul together. Imagine the effect of 
continual “button-stitching” on the strained eye- 
sight and the aching brain,, from soon after dawn 
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to long after dark, by the dim light of a cheap 
tallow -candle. Conceive the hopeless prospect 
of that dismal drudgery, stretching forward to 
perpetuity with failing strength. The cases of 
overtasked classes such as that arc neither 
cheering nor hopeful, and there is much that is 
perhaps unattainable to be aspired to, beyond 
constructing “ palaces of delight ” for the rec- 
reation of the people. Yet tlie working folks 
and their friends may take comfort from the 
knowledge that general progress has been steady, 
and shows no signs of being at a standstill. 
I close with the figures of the statistician, as I 
began by quoting him. In 1849 there were 
934,000 paupers in England. In 1881, with a 
doubled population, the number had fallen to 
808,000. In Ireland, the reduction had been 
nearly by five-sixths, but then famines and emi- 
gration have depleted the country. In 1831 
there were 439,000 depositors in savings-banks, 
with 14 millions of money. In 1881 there 
were considerably more than 4 millions of 
depositors, with 80 millions of money. So, to 
end as we began, it seems pretty clear that the 
poor are twice as well off as they were fifty years 
ago, and it is a very consolatory reflection. 



CHAPTER XXVir. 


OUR COLONLST8. 

rpiIERE are colonies and colonies, and each 
takes its character from special productions 
that have peopled it or made its fortune. Some 
seem intended for capitalists living in luxury by 
commerce, and levying theii* commissions on the 
labours of inferior races. In others the life is 
hard and laborious, but there is health for 
wealth, with reasonable comforts. While in 
those that are perhaps the best adapted to 
English constitutions, there is room for all, 
and there are prizes for the fortunate. Per- 
sonally, we should prefer the last, since exist- 
ence is sweetened by liopeful excitement. The 
Canadian Dominion has done well, no doubt ; 
but timber, fish, and grain from distant “ fertile 
belts ’’ mean indefinite endurance with moderate 
profits. Thanks to the severity of the prolonged 
winters, only the fittest can survive ; and so in 
the course of time we haye a sturdy race, pretty 
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equally removed alike from poverty aiid riches. 
The glorious West Indies , have been nearly 
played out, since the liberation of the slaves 
and the free trade in sugar. Except in Bai-ba- 
docs, where the nigger must work or starve, there 
is little now to tempt the wliite planter to those 
Western Islands of the Blessed, with the beau- 
ties of a Paradise and the worries of a Purga- 
torj'’, wliere lie is bullied by the blacks and 
legislated for by mulattoes. There is much 
money to be made in TIong-Kong or Singapore, 
where English merchants levy lucrative percent- 
ages on the collection and distribution of Eastern 
goods ; but over the most successful bangs sus- 
pended a sword of Damocles, and they arc in 
haste to place their lives and their treasures in 
safety. At best there is a dash of bitter in the 
overflowing cup, and chronic liver-comjdaiut is 
a disagreeable souvenir of the most brilliant 
course of happy .speculation. As for the Cape, 
except that you have heat for cold, it has much 
in common with the hard-working Canadas. If 
the chances of strokes of luck in the diamond- 
fields, and the prospects of crushing fabulous 
riches out of auriferous quartz-reefs, be set aside, 
the English adventurer seldom does much with his 
flocks and herds, his “ mealies ” and his ostrich- 
feathers, beyond keeping the wolf of poverty on 
the howl at a distance from his door. 


u 
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Our Australasian colonies are the most expan- 
sive and the most progressive, and in almost 
every respect the most inviting. The one draw- 
back to emigrating to them seems to be their 
remoteness, and every year they are being 
brought nearer to us by inter-oceanic railway 
communication and accielerated steam - routes. 
When we look back at their small and unprom- 
ising beginnings, their progress is as wonderful as 
their origin is disreputable. It was only in 1770 
that Captain Cook took possession of South- 
Eastern Australia for the British crown, and in 
1788 we utilised Port Jackson by making it a 
penal settlement for the worst of our convicts. 
The early associations with crime and its punish- 
ment were not of a nature to recommend these 
countries. Though Cook had taken formal pos- 
session of one corner of the insular continent, 
boundless expanses of the rest were left open 
to all comers. But no other nation thought it 
worth while to colonise, where there were neither 
precious minerals, nor fragrant spice- groves, nor 
a semi-civilised race of traders, nor any of the 
recognised short cuts to riches. Baron Hiibner 
points out, in his ‘ Through the British Empire,’ 
how greatly it was to the credit of British intel- 
ligence that it appreciated the sources of wealth 
in the vast pasturages of Australia. Infant set- 
tlements, nursed and fostered by the Government, 
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gradually came to be expanded by private enter- 
prise, Emancipated convicts were the pioneers 
of colonial empire, but they were soon supple- 
mented or succeeded by gentlemen of some 
capitfil and education. Never in the history of 
colonisation have there been sharper contrasts in 
so limited a population, A picked class of set- 
tlers were everywhere mixed up with the hcalf- 
reclaimed scum and dregs of the old eountry. 
The cost of the long sea-passage was jJrohibitory 
to the honest poor, and at first there was scarcely 
a place for them. Convict labour sufficed for the 
drudgery of the settlements. I’here we had 
modern chapters of the patriarchal life repro- 
duced from their prototypes in the sacred history. 
There was a comparatively wealthy aristocracy 
of squatters, with their flocks and herds grazing 
in scantily peopled territory. Except that those 
modern patriarchs lived in stations of shingle, 
instead of under canvas ; whcji they entertained 
— which they had frequently occasion to do from 
the first — they fetched a sheep or a lamb from 
the flock, exactly like Abraham or Isaac. Like 
Abraham and Isaac, they had their difficulties 
with the people of the land, rolling them over 
like rabbits when they strove with them, with 
modem firearms. Like Abraham with Lot, they 
often strove with each other for the springs or 
pools which made their runs worth occupying. 
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So long as there was ample elbow-room, each new 
immigrant was almost bound to make money 
steadily. He could generally dodge the occa- 
sional visitations of drought, and his flocks mul- 
tiplied freely in the course of nature, though the 
natives and the dingoes might levy tribute on 
them. The great enemy he had to dread was 
disease, and disastrously infectious epidemics 
would sometimes bring ruin to the richest. A 
noteworthy life it was in many ways. The 
squatter made mucli money with extravagant 
though involuntary waste. The clip of his wool 
was all that was worth anything ; and the car- 
cases with their hides Avere for long cast away by 
the million, Avhile starvation was stalking abroad 
ill Europe. The most suecessfiil squatter was 
not only an exile but a solitary, and, had it not 
been for the healthy opeii-air life, would have 
been apt to turn misanthrope and moiDC himself 
into insanit)'. The nearest of Ids neighbours 
lives perhaps thirty miles away, and the further 
removed the neighbours were, the more the 
monopolist was sjitisfied. 'I'here were no county 
towns, there were no villages, not even “ town- 
ships ” ; there were no jiosts, and he received 
lettem and papers at irregular intervals when the 
drays took the avooI down to the coast, to come 
back laden ivith the groceries. When the capi- 
tals of the province were still in their infancy, 
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he had little inducement to visit them. There 
was never much Tun going . on ; there were no 
clubs ; the inns w'ere wretched, and overcrowded 
with questionable company ; so he stuck to his 
station and saved his money, till he could afford 
to sell or place a manager in charge, when he 
generally came home with a handsome fortune. 
During his long and lonely residence in the 
bush, he had acquired some of the vices and 
virtues of the savage. He had been forced to 
protect himself from the blacks and the bush- 
rangers, and strange stories were told of his habit- 
ual recklessness of their lives and his own. Hos- 
pitality he practised, as a matter of course ; and 
each tramp, with his bundle of “ swag ” slung at 
his back, found supper and a shake-down at any 
station. The solitary squatter", d(' laimx, 
must often have mixed in queer .society ; n<n- 
could he afford to make embarrassing inquiries 
as to the antecedents of his own shepherds and 
stock-riders. The marvel was to see how, when 
these men came home, they could show the ver- 
satility of the accomplished English gentleman, 
cast the slough of savagery that had gradually 
been encrusting them, and resume the manners 
of their erirly training. 

There was a deal of wild romance in the 
Australia of thirty or forty years ago. As the 
wide solitudes were more lawless and more inac- 
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cessible, they were the scenes of constant crime 
and outrage, and the retreat df the luckless, the 
criminal, and the desperate. Many a sad story 
had its melancholy end in some shepherd’s hut, 
where a beggared and degraded gentleman had 
been brooding remorsefully over his sorrows and 
sins. If ho could not have oblivion for himself 
in the bush, he was sure never to be sliumed by 
unwelcome recognition. Escaped convicts were 
pretty sure of finding safety beyond the range 
of the “ metropolitan police.” Whether they 
sought honest occupation or kennelled with the 
dingoes in the scrub, they were ready to turn 
their hands to anything in the way of crime, — to 
stop a dray for the sake of tapping the spirit- 
kegs, or to shoot a squatter for his watch and 
weapons. Tlien, when a native band had a blood- 
feud with some settler, eacli copse or gully might 
cover an ambush, and the boomerang or poisoned 
spear might whiz from behind any bush. No 
wonder that the settler was ready with the re- 
volver, and would shoot “ on sight ” at anything 
suspicious. As for busliranging as a profession, 
it could scarcely be said to exist. There were no 
regular roads, and little that was wortli robbing. 
The golden days of bushranging began with the 
gold-digging ; with the growth of mining towns 
and the shooting up of solitary townships ; with 
coaches and treasure-convoys to be assailed in 
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force ; with outlying banking establishments to 
be carried by surprises; and almost simultane- 
ously came increased police efficacy, so that the 
industry, like that of the individual gold-seek- 
ers, had scarcely proved lucrative ere it began 
to decline. 

Now, although we still hear of an occasional 
outrage, the roads in Australiii arc as reasonably 
safe as those in any of the English counties. 
Now, Australia is not only being civilised but 
refined. Now, each colony is self-contained, and 
a country to live and die in. Now, the Australian 
is no longer an exile but a patriot. lie has his 
home affections and local patriotic aspirations. 
The great cities, with their sumptuous pul)lic 
buildings, and their Inxuiious public gardens 
and parks, cojitain nearly all that makes exist- 
ence desirable. The scpiatter, even if he be 
English - born, need not conic to England to 
enjoy himself. Tlierc fire capital clubs in all 
the chief cities, where he dro2)s at once into the 
company of congenial acquaintances. There are 
dances, and dinners, and jiicnics, and race- 
meetings, with any number of attractive and 
accomplished young women, eager to welcome 
proposals on the slightest provocation. There 
are politics for those who care for them, though 
parties have changed, greatly to the disadvantage 
of aristocrats and capitalists. The growth of an 
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imperious, short-sighted, and selfish democracj’’ 
is a great fact, which capitalists and great land- 
holders are compelled to count with. StiU, and 
notwithstanding the unequal imposts at which 
he grumbles — notwithstanding Radical land-leg- 
islation and the intrusive “ cockatoos ” settling 
down by the water and compelling him either 
to buy or contract his boundaries — the squatter 
is far better off than unfortunate landlords in 
the British home dominions. Some of the 
country mansions of the magnates, standing in 
their picturesque domains, arc as comfortable, 
and almost as magnificent, as any English castle 
or hall. The dinners are as well served; the 
cellars are as well stocked ; there are excellent 
libraries to gratify the literate ; and the tables 
in the spacious and luxurious morning-rooms 
are strewed with the latest English novels and 
periodicals. 

No process of development or scheme of fed- 
eration can ever make Australia homogeneous. 
Nature, soil, and climate oppose insuperable ob- 
stiicles. But meantime man is doing all that 
may be done to improve communications and 
facilitate intercourse. Forty years ago one could 
only travel in the saddle, or in the intolerable 
tediousness of the lumbering buUock-dray. Now, 
the navigable rivers are well served by rival 
steam-companies; railways are carried cheaply 
across the plains, and over the dividing hill- 
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ranges, by costly gradients ; while tolerable roads 
connect even those bush towns which lie out of 
the world among the gum-trees and kangaroos. 
Owing to the climate and physical conditions, 
the highest civilisation and prosperity of Aus- 
tralia will always be on a comparative fringe 
along the seaboard. Trade concentrates in the 
advantageously situated seaports, since there 
are no internal industries except mining. The 
navigable rivers soon shrink and shallow in tlie 
summer, as you follow tliem up through the reefs 
and cataracts ; and even the rich grazing-plains 
gradually dry up into deserts as tlicy extend 
beyond tlie influence of the sea-fogs and the 
rainfidl from tlie mountains. Tlie Australian 
settlements arc hopelessly severed from each 
other by the most inhospitable deserts on the 
surface of tlie globe. Much of that desert must 
always remain uuexjilored, though heroic ex- 
plorers have crossed it in all directions. They 
have told us all we need care to know of its 
unparalleled horrors. Water over hundreds of 
leagues is almost wanting ; the terrible spinifc'x 
grass, with its porcupine spikes, ulcerating the 
feet and legs of the horses, is almost less trying 
than the matted copses of the dwarf oucalyjitus, 
closing in the outlook in all directions, and 
through which the explorer must literally hew 
his way. Swarms of poisonous ants and other 
insects make it impossible to lie down in the 
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shade ; and the feverish repose that comes of 
utter exhaustion can only be sought in the sun- 
shine. Yet although even caravan -routes by 
camel can never be established across those 
wastes, Australian enterprise has spanned them 
with the telegniph. Southern Australia has con- 
nected itself with the Gulf of Carpentaria by a 
line nearly 2000 miles in length, at a cost of 
.£370,000. Much of the line was laid through 
waterless sands, each article of food, with the posts 
and tlie wires, having to bo carted over enormous 
distances. Yet the triumph over apparently 
insuperal)lc difficulties is pcrliaps less surprising 
than the fact that liuman beings can be found 
to occupy permanently tlie isolated stations. 
Their lot is even less enviable than that of the 
keepers of the lonely lighthouses on the rocks 
and islands off the northern coasts, wJiose only 
Ausitoi’s are tlic ferocious savages asrainst whose 
attacks the towers are fortified. The Australians 
can never do much more than nibble at the 
edges of a territory covering nearly the same 
area as Europe ; but their past rate of progress 
will be marvellously accelerated should they en- 
courage commerce, as they have developed stock- 
breeding. Yet it is a question whether men and 
women of the English race will not deteriorate 
in that dry Australian atmosphere, salubrious 
and inspiriting as it ma}? be. 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ANGLO-INDIANS. 

T)RITISI[ <loraiiiatiou is indebted foi’ its im- 
perial extent to the adaptability of the 
British race to all climates. Wo have settled the 
Canadas in spite of the intense severity of the 
winters. We have peopled a southern continent 
witli its archipelagoes in tlie Pacific, making mer- 
chandise of everything, from pine-apples to wools. 
Wc have our marts for the distribution of tro])i- 
eal produce at Singapore, Ilong-Kong, Shanghai, 
and scores of other oriental centres ; and we 
still hold on to the fever-stricken colonies of 
West Africa, where coffins and quinine command 
a ready sale. But perhaps the most remarkable 
monument of English energy is the emj)ire we 
have established in Asia. The nearest parallel 
to it is under Dutch rule in Java ; and without 
going into details, or drawing invidious dis- 
tinctions, wc have certainly no reason to shrink 
from the comparison. The Dutch have asserted 
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their supremacy over a laborious and fairly 
tractable population by freely expending the 
“ poor whites ” they exported for tropical service. 
The merchant princes and well-paid officials in 
Java — and we admit that the steaming moisture 
of those spicc-islands is very similar to that of 
the palm-houses at Kew — ^live behind spacious 
vcrandiihs artificially swept by air-currerits, and 
seldom stir abroad save in carriages or palan- 
quins. But the Englishman in India, nineteen 
times out of twenty, must dispense with the 
more costly luxuries which make tropical exist- 
ence tolerable. Soldiers and civilians on mod- 
erate paj^ have to work extremely liard to earn 
it, and must always have reserves of bodily and 
mental power, so as to answer to any emergency. 
They may doze away the heat in dreamy 
siestas, though they are just as likely to be 
found in the jungle or by the tanks, if there is 
sport of any kind to tempt them. But the in- 
telligent natives have learned by long experience 
of what those etisy-going loungers and sports- 
men are capable. Bazaar gossip keeps alive 
vivid recollections of fields won by handfuls 
of the well - dialled Feringee, from Plassy and 
Assaye down to the fighting of the Mutiny. 
Prestige, although it may be ridiculed in the 
West, still means much in the East, and with the 
reconquest of India in those days of deadly peril. 
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we took out a fresh lease of British power. It 
was significant that, in our extremity, they were 
the most intelligent of the native princes who 
lielcl most stanchly and loyally to the English 
alliance. And the suppression of the Mutiny 
was only a supreme effort of men who have 
always proved up to their work. We see mili- 
tary duties carried on day after day hy Englisli- 
men stiffing in dusty cautouments, and slirivel- 
ling up in the glare of a tropical sun. We see 
civilians in tlic chief citic^s of the Presidencies, 
drudging day after day among piles of docu- 
ments, exercising themselves over columns of 
intricate figures, and litei'ally earning their pay 
and pensions in the sweat of their exhausted 
bodies. We see magistrates settling com])licatcd 
cases, among much hard counter-swearing, in 
suffocating and evil - smelling couj’ts, knowing 
well that the rapid decisions are subject to r(!- 
vision and reversion ; and sometimes we hear of 
the lawgivers in outlying districts going through 
their wide jurisdictions in the saddle at a hand- 
gallop, getting off to deal out justice in patriar- 
chal fashion beneath the spreading shade of a 
teak or a sahl tree, and recruiting nature after 
the labours of the day by a harder gallop after 
the “ pigs ” with the boar - spear that was the 
magistrate’s wand of office. We know not 
whether the soldiers or the civilians deserve the 
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greater credit ; and indeed, civilians like Wake 
and Kavanagh showed in the days of the Mutiny 
that they could he soldiers and heroes on oc- 
ciision. It is hard, resolute, and self-reliant 
men like these who are the genuine descendants 
of the Drakes and the Raleighs ; and it is they, 
and predecessors like them, who in a very few 
generations have given the sovereigns of Eng- 
land the empire of India. 

Hindustan had always been habituated to 
being conquered, but it had never before been 
conquered to beneficent purpose. Our titles 
might scarcely bear legal inspection, but there 
eau be no question as to tlie beneficent conse- 
qiiences of our rule. And it must be remem- 
bered that w^c have only transferred the rights 
of owners whose titles for the most part were far 
more vicious than our owm. The cliaracteristics 
of Jill previous conquests were devastation and 
oppression. Growing from small beginnings in 
Eort George and Fort William, our groat Com- 
pany of militant merchants gradually fought 
its way to the’ succession of the Moguls. Its 
handfuls of soldiers, ever advancing, moved 
everywhere among ruins, moral and material. 
The temples, minars, and magnificent mauso- 
leums in the sacred cities of the north are of 
comparatively modern date. Hardly had the 
Great Mogul made himself almost omnipotent 
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in the peninsula than his empire began to trem- 
ble. The Mahrattas and the Sikhs tore groat 
provinces away; other chieftains, by the right 
of the sword, carved themselves out ro3^alties 
and viceroyaltics ; and wdrcn a principality was 
the prize of one dashing campaign, anarchy and 
intrigue were everywhere in the ascendant. The 
English may occasionally liavc fallen into the 
fasliion of lajdng the w'eak and the vanquished 
under unfair contribution ; but those acts of 
their high-handed injustice were exccptioual, and 
at least they tolerated no injustice but their own. 
Their motto has always been mdJa vestigia re- 
trorsum, and they have baffled and beaten each 
military power which faced them and dared 
to bar their progress. The hordes of fearless 
Mahratta horsemen in the open plains were 
crumpled up by the steady lire of old brown 
Bess in the liands of the small and serried 
battalions in scarlet. The Sikhs of the Five 
Kivers, though organised by a Bunjeet Singh 
and disciplined by Avitabde and other distin- 
guished European officers, failed to make a suc- 
cessful fight, though they had their backs to 
their own formidable base of operations : and 
the sudden collapse of the warlike Ameers of 
Scinde was perhaps even more startling, consider- 
ing the character of their climate and country. 
Wherever we have carried the British colours. 
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law, order, and comparative prosperity have 
followed steadily in the track. We put down 
the Pindaris as we had crushed the Malirattas ; 
we summsirily stamped out Thuggism, and have 
nearly extirpated the omnipresent Dacoits. We 
have consolidated the empire from the Him- 
alayas and the Indus to Cape (Jomorin. We 
have reduced the most powerful of the semi- 
independent feudatoiies to diplomatic subjection, 
givino; each nominal autocrat a Resident as his 
mayor of tlie psilace. Each native directly under 
British rule knows that his savings, such as they 
are, are his own ; nor need he fear to give notice 
to neighbours and the tax-gatherers that he is 
sensibly bettering his (londition. 

Thanks cliiefly to the annexations which have 
been so frequently and freely condemned, the 
progress of India in the last half-century has 
been wonderful. We may doubt "whether the 
blood and the treasure we have expended could 
possildy have been better invested. Each state 
we annexed soon began to reap the benefit 
of fixed and far more, moderate taxation, as of 
unbiassed and even-handed justice. The vil- 
lage policeman is no longer the village buUy ; 
he knows tliat it is at the peril of his place if he 
takes a bribe, or refuses to protect the poor and 
the helpless. That sense of an efficient and 
ever-present justice would in itself be an in- 
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appreciable gain. But besides that, all impartial 
travellers are agreed in their reports of the in- 
creasing comfort of the peasantry. The fields 
are better cultivated and irrigated, the people 
are better clothed, the rough hovels of mud are 
being replaced by neat and well-furnished cot- 
tages. Water has been dammed and stored 
back against periodical droughts. Canals and 
embankments are being constructed to prevent 
periodical floodings. Improved communications 
have already done much towards the prompt 
alleviation of periodical famines. As the con- 
dition of the native becomes more prosperous and 
less precarious, he has risen in self-respect. His 
bearing is no longer servile as it was, when he 
lived from hand to mouth in perpetual terror of 
the bands of oriental eeoroheurs and tondears^ 
when, if he was suspected of liaving hidden 
treasure in his field, he was put through a 
course of diabolical tortures. He is still re- 
spectful to the Europeans, whom lie rightly 
reverences as his superiors; but he does not 
seek to propitiate them by that crouching defer- 
ence which characterises the lowest orders under 
native rule. But the most convincing ju’oof of 
the progress in Indian prosperity is the increas- 
ing difficulty of recruiting for the army, in 
spite of pay, pensions, and a social position. 
Even the warlike Sikhs, once spoiled for any- 
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thing but a military life, have been settling 
down to the peaceful pursuits which they find 
remunerate them better. And the penniless 
folk prefer the public works where they can 
live on rice and a little ghee, and save their 
wages, to the service where the pay is smaller, 
and where they cannot settle with a family in 
a permanent home. 

The condition of the governing caste in India 
has been changing likewise, though it cannot be 
said that, like the natives, the English are gen- 
erally better off. When the Indian services were 
nearly equivalent to a life-long exile, the old 
Company had to be generous to get good men. 
The Company paid handsomely after it had for- 
bidden private trade, and on the whole was ad- 
mirably served. Now the Government not only 
takes advantage of the growing struggle at 
home for decent competencies, but can offer 
different inducements. Formerly the “ grifiSn,” 
going out from Hailcybury or Addiscombe, burned 
his boats, cut his home connections, and bade a 
long farewell to his nearest and dearest. The 
voyage round the Cape might last from six to 
nine months, and letters, of course, took an 
j, equally unconscionable time before Waghom had 
invented the overland route. When a man 
dropped a tear over the tomb of his mother, 
ten months after the demise, he bore the loss 
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with comparative stoicism. Those Indian exiles 
became selfish and self-contained. Not a few of 
them died of beer and brandy-pawnee, of liver 
complaints, or of jungle fever. If they had iron 
constitutions, or were content, after some pre- 
liminary indiscretions, to “ purge and live clean- 
ly,” they became exceeding hard specimens of 
humanity. Like Hannibal Chollop of Eden 
celebrity, they were “fever proof, and likewise 
agur.” It was the more to the credit of their 
constitutions and self-control that they had none 
of those modern sanatoria within reach which 
now prolong and purify European existence. If 
a man’s luck were bad, he might stifle in the 
plain cantonments for the better part of his ser- 
vice. When he got a brief furlough, he either 
found his way to the enervating heat of the 
capitals of the Presidencies, or, if he were a keen 
sportsman, he went on a sporting expedition to 
some neighbouring jungle tract famous for its 
big game. There are charming chapters in the 
‘ Old Forest Ranger,’ and many a delightful de- 
scription of jungle life ; but Mansfield and his 
companions carried on their sports in an atmo- 
sphere that was unwholesome, if not positively 
malarious. After a ten years’ sojourn in Hindu-, 
Stan, the European generally took his three years’ 
furlough. Habituated to the oriental manner of 
life, with the obsequious attentions of endless ser- 
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vants who did everything for him, and cost next to 
nothing, he was utterly abroad under the modest 
roof where his parents had saved the money to 
educate him. He missed the mess-table, and found 
the rabbits and the partridges but poor substi- 
tutes for the royal tiger or the bison. When 
he came up to town, he found congenial society 
in the “Jungle Club”; but, after all, the old 
comrades only bored each other and sympathised 
in their common griefs. With natural aspira- 
tions after fashionable gaiety, and even without 
the constitutional shyness of Mr Joseph Sedley, 
they found themselves shut out from the world 
of fashion, or even the ordinary Ijondon society. 
So that, generally speaking, they were exceed- 
ingly glad when the holiday, so long looked for- 
ward to, had come to an end. 

To be sure, the Anglo-Indian, when bored to 
death at home, had the resource of foiling in 
love and marrying. If he were a field-officer 
with a staft’ appointment, he was far from in- 
eligible ; and if he were a rising civilian with 
liberal pay and allowances, pecuniarily he was a 
catch. But inveterate old Indians knew a trick 
worth two of wedlock ; and the keenest of 
husband-hunting spinsters might hesitate if she 
had any heart at all. English children, born 
and brought up in the plains, drooped and died 
in the sickening heats of the summers. At a 
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certain age they had to be consigned to rela- 
tions in England, and whole batches of the 
innocents were shipped for the home voyage, 
under the charge of professional nurses and 
matrons. The Anglo-Indian Eachels might be as 
the apples of their husbands’ eyes ; they might 
revel in all manner of luxuries, and never have 
to bother about the bills : but the dreadful 
doom was ever impending, of being robbed of 
their darlings one by one. When they parted 
with their children, they lost them for ever ; for 
at that tender age the infants formed new ties, 
and subsequently made the acquaintance of their 
mothers as strangers. Poorer parents suffered 
still more. They felt double pangs at parting. 
For the subaltern had his feelings like tlie wealthy 
collector, and he was subjected to something 
like a process of flaying in paying tlie passage- 
money, the home-board, and the school charges. 
The consequence was that marriages were rare ; 
and although those that did come oif might 
theoretically have been made in lieaven, they 
often landed the contracting parties in quite 
another place, what with debts, duns, and mu- 
tual recriminations. Gentlemen of a domestic 
turn occasionally married attractive Eurasians, 
or more generally formed temporary and less 
reputable connections with native fair ones. 

Now all that has been altered, and chiefly by 
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the application of steam to travel. There may 
be less money, proportionately, in circulation 
among soldiers and civilians than before; but 
the money goes further in tempering the severest 
conditions of what must always be exile. Now, 
it is well worth while running home on a six 
months’ leave. Now, the fares have been much 
reduced by excessive competition, and the P. and 
0. have long ceased to have a monopoly of the 
comforts and conveniences of the overland route. 
But what has made Hindustan infinitely more 
habitable is the introduction of railways and the 
creation of hill sanatoria. In the olden time 
travelling was dear at the best, and intolerably 
disagreeable. You were slung along at a rough 
jolting trot in policies or bullock-carts. You 
were shaken out of a troubled sleep by relays of 
sulky beaj-crs, going out of step of set purpose ; 
and on those interminable forced marches you 
fared anything but sumptuously on skinny fowls 
in the dawk bungalows. In the olden time, when 
you shifted quarters, still, and as a rule, you had 
to stick to the plains. The heights and healthy 
spurs of the Himalayas were as much beyond im- 
mediate reach to the fever-stricken invalid as the 
Delectable Mountains to Christian and Hopeful. 
There were no hotels and no houses there. Now, 
the man of modest means, scorched and sunburnt, 
grilled and devilled in cahtonments, can take a 
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first-class ticket by train, and travel under the 
cooling influences of ice and kuskus-tatties. He 
will turn off sooner or later at a terminus, whence 
he will be forwarded or hoisted by prompt de- 
spatch from the torrid to the extremely temper- 
ate zone. His eyes have been aching for the last 
ten or twelve months in contemplation of these 
blazing browns and dismal sepias which stretch 
away in deepening shades to the dim and dusty 
horizon. He awakens the next morning with 
something like a shivering fit, among hill* passes 
and precipices and bottomless gorges ; among 
rushing torrents and tumbling waterfalls ; among 
ferns, and the birds and flowers of his boyhood. 
That facility of change relieves the sense of in- 
definite confinement, and docs much to keep 
himself and his wife in health and condition. 
But it does far more, inasmuch as it makes 
India his home, and spares him the breaking up 
of his home-circle. Even tlie children may be 
sent to school in the hills, at a considerable 
economy of tears and passage-money. 

Anglo-Indians in the service are not so liber- 
ally paid as formerly, and certainly the civilians 
are kept more closely to their work. The efii- 
ciency and the limited numbers of our adminis- 
trative staff surprise intelligent foreigners, used 
as they arc to State frugality in their own coun- 
tries. But in one important respect Anglo- 
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Indians generally can economise their money 
now, at least if they are not foolishly prodigal 
of hospitality. In the old days, on any decent 
introduction — one might almost say on no intro- 
duction at all — the casual stranger was welcomed 
under a countr5rman’s roof, and it was hardly 
possible for him to outstay his welcome. At 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, some raw lad from 
the old country, on the bare strength of a line 
from a mutual acquaintance, had the run of a 
hospitable establishment for months, and an 
intolerable nuisance he must often have been. 
When a strange sportsman or adventurous tra- 
veller penetrated to the interior of the country, 
he was passed on from mess to mess and from 
station to station. Except for actual travelling 
expenses, for washing-bills, or ammunition, ho 
need scarcely put a hand in his pockets. Now, the 
profusion of promiscuous globe-trotters with no 
special recommendations has spoiled that pleasant 
little game. Now, the victim of some chance or 
thoughtless introduction is no longer expected 
to offer indefinite entertainment, although the 
old traditions still survive, and Indian hospitality 
is still proverbial. . Nor is the sport that used ’to 
tempt the sojourner rather than the tourist all 
that it once was. But as India becomes yearly 
better worth the visiting, when the tourist tra- 
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veiling with circular tickets can be accommo- 
dated everywhere in respectable hotels, the ties 
with our garrisons there will be knit more closely, 
and we shall come to a better understanding of 
the intelligent natives, by which our system of 
governing them will certtiinly gain. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

OUR CRIMINALS. 

Tl^ERE the criminal classes to be enlightened 
" ' as to the past and polled, we may be per- 
suaded that the majority would disapprove of 
modern legislation, notwithstanding the horrors 
of earlier penal days. On the other hand, and 
it is more to the purpose, society has gained 
greatly. While the population of the kingdom 
has doubled, the convicts undergoing punish- 
ment have been reduced by something approach- 
ing to five-sixths. Punishment, meted out on 
an inexorable system, has been made duU, dis- 
tasteful, and deterrent. Society is no longer 
satisfied to lock up its wild animals, or hang 
them out of hand. It treats them as reasonable 
beings, although they may be ignorant, vicious, 
and degraded ; and it seeks to educate, elevate, 
and reform them. The modern prison is a peni- 
tentiary and a moral hospital as well. The con- 
finement, with its course of'cure, is made irksome 
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in the extreme, to men, however wretched their 
condition, who have been inured to profligacy 
and licence. Their health, if it be not hopelessly 
shattered, is renovated by a strict and severe 
regimen ; but even convalescents have reason to 
detest the treatment. It may seem superfluous 
to speak of the modern system as “ distasteful.” 
All “ coercion,” to borrow contemporary political 
■anguage, is distasteful to those who indulge in 
infringements of the laws. But there is coercion 
and coercion ; and the exploded methods, with 
their atrocities, had much to recommend them 
to ruffians who were made reckless by the very 
conditions of their lives. 

The horrors of the old system can hardly be 
exaggerated, as the law was draconic in its blood- 
thirsty severity. But the criminal, if he ever 
thought at all, knew he put in for a lottery with 
many chances in his favour. The law, that visited 
so many trivial offences with death, was constantly 
softened down or eluded. Up to a year or two 
before her Majesty’s accession, mere children 
might be sent to the gallows for pilfering the 
value of a few coppers. People were still being 
strung up by the score or the dozen, of a Mon- 
day morning, before Newgate. But while not 
a few were executed, the majority escaped. 
Good-natured juries declined to convict ; kindly 
judges, when their digestions were working satis- 
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factorily, sent in recommendations to mercy 
which had generally their weight with Home 
Secretaries. Even when a hardened reprobate 
was sentenced to death, there were long delays 
between the trial and its sensational denoue/ment. 

' In the meantime, there were many ways known 
to the initiated and their advisers by which 
they might slip through the meshes of the law. 
So that the very severity of the penal laws de- 
feated their purpose. Short of the death sentence, 
a term of imprisonment had nothing in it that 
seemed so very terrible to the desperate. Ex- 
citement was the salt of their reckless lives, and 
they found varieties of excitement in captivity. 
All the Englisli jails were overcrowded, and 
malefactors of all kinds and degrees were locked 
up in common. The rutfian who had been the 
terror of the town and of his comrades was 
still, in spite of the turnkeys, the cock of the 
roost. He swaggered and he bullied; he had his 
circle of parasites and flatterers ; he generally got 
money somehow from without, having secreted 
the proceeds of his latest robberies ; or he 
laid his fellow-prisoners under contribution ; or 
he was treated by way of conciliating his patron- 
age. The criminal with money and the means 
of “ squaring ” his jailm's, passed the noisy days 
at skittles or tennis; he still drank far more 
than was good for him ; and if he chanced to 
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have a weakness for the fair sex, he might even 
enjoy the society of his favourites. The ordi- 
nary criminals of the humble rank and file of 
course found the restraint far less tolerable. Less 
hardened, less popular, and perhaps less plucky, 
they w'ere more sensible to the dark side of the 
prisoner’s existence. They starved on precari- 
ous and insufficient food. They slept in stifling 
and fetid dens, on rotten straw or in a tattered 
blanket. They might be manacled on slight 
pretexts, or none at all, in fetters of intolerable 
weight that made re.st or sleep impossible. They 
were attacked by disease or the deadly jail 
epidemics, and tlierc were no arrangemcmts for 
nursing them in their misery. Still, tliey took 
the rough with the smooth ; and wliat with their 
varying prospects, and the wild company they 
kept, there was always excitement in one form 
or another. Could they have surveyed the 
future calmly, calculating its chances, the worst 
terror would have been tran.sportation. But 
ignotant men, dimly enlightened by vague 
rumours, failed to realise all that transportation 
implied. Selling to servitude as “ apprentices ” 
in the plantations had been superseded by the 
hulks ; and when the hulks with the “ hulk fever ” 
had shocked the public conscience, we got rid of 
our irreclaimables and our rcclaimables alike by 
life-long exile to the antipodes. The hulks, by 
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the way, were not 'definitely put an end to till 
the old “ Defence ” had been burned oflF Woolwich 
in the summer of 1857. The first consignments 
of convicts to Australia were tortured on the 
tedious voyage. They suffered scarcely less than 
the slaves who had been shipped on “ the middle 
passage ” from West Africa to the West Indies. 
They were fettered together by pairs in the pes- 
tilential hold, parched by thirst, suffocated by 
heat, and only relieved occasionally by the rav- 
ages of the fevers that thinned their numbers. 
Expostulations in Parliament brought some meas- 
ure of relief; but once the criminals had been 
disembarked at Port Jackson or elsewhere, their 
condition was scarcely bettered. As Sir Edward 
du Cane remarks in his admirable little volume, 
to which I am indebted for many facts and fig- 
ures, — “ For a long time, but one idea seems to 
have prevailed in the management of these settle- 
ments — viz., that of grinding severity.” One 
dare hardly hint at the nameless horrors invol- 
untarily tolerated by the authorities charged 
with the administration of Norfolk Island. As 
for murder, we are told it was so frequent 
that a discharged convict replied to an official 
question, “ I have seen so many, that I do not 
know which you refer' to.” Yet still, and even 
if the criminals under sentence had realised all 
the terrors of that antipodean Inferno, they 
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might nevertheless have buoyed themselves up 
in their recklessness with the certainties of ex- 
citement and adventure. The life was enliv- 
ened by mutinies and murders ; the man might 
be changed into a devil, but he worked in gangs 
of congenial disposition, and the very chains that 
fretted his wearied limbs were the links that 
bound together the brotherhood of infamy. His 
seething passions might find pleasurable vent, if 
he possessed his soul in patience, when he brained 
an unsuspecting jailer or knocked an objection- 
able comrade on the head. Moreover, there were 
well-authenticated instances of successful escapes. 
It might be a case of out of the frying-pan into 
the fire, when he exchanged the prison rations 
for hunting opossum in the bush, or cast away 
his prison dress in the company of savages. But, 
after all, there was always some sort of sensation, 
as there were fitful glimmerings of hope to break 
in upon the most dismal depression. 

From the convicts’ point of view, the curse of 
our present system is, that it has absolutely elim- 
inated the element of excitement. The rascal 
brought up for trial knows pretty nearly what 
he may expect, making allowance for somewhat 
arbitrary lengths of sentences. When once in 
prison under lock and key, exemplary conduct 
may abbreviate his term, but the best of luck can 
do nothing more for him. He may play the 
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hypocrite like Littimer and Uriah Keep in ‘ David. 
Copperfield,' he may humbug the chaplain and 
smooth down the superintendent, but nothing 
can relax the rules to which he is submitted. 
All the thought of advanced reformers has been 
devq<;ed to making the prison dull and disagree- 
able. In the evil old days there was nearly free 
trade in drink; cigars and tobacco might be 
bought or smuggled in. Now the dissipated 
are summarily cut off from their spirits and nar- 
cotics, and they suffer aecordingly like caged 
dipsomaniacs. Nor is that the worst of it. It 
is notorious that stopping drink and tobacco, 
should the constitution be strong enough to 
benefit by the ordeal, gives an extraordinary 
impulse to the appetite. The enfeebled frame 
makes a successful' struggle to repair itself, and 
the stomach craves for satisfiiction of some sort. 
But the caged criminal is put on short commons : 
science has roughly settled, by some rule of 
thumb or of averages, what should support life 
without unduly endangering health. It is obvi- 
ous that hard-and-fast rules must press sharply 
upon most, as to men with appetites beyond the 
ordinary it must mean little less than perpetual 
torment. And so far is that stern principle 
carried, that our English, prison administration 
declines to consider those mortal weaknesses 
which are common to both the decent and the 
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.debauched. . In France and other Continental 
coiintries, good “'conduct is rewarded by permit- 
ting the prisoners certain little luxuries out of 
the 'Wages they have earned by their personal 
industry. Those practical foreigners have come 
to the obvious conclusion that immediate telief, 
with by no means trifling enjoyments, must be 
a wholesome stimulus. Our British prison re- 
formers take higher ground. They have settled 
to their satisfaction that giving more food to a 
hungry wretch, and following up the extra ounces 
of diet with a few whifis of twist or cavendish, 
is an appeal to the baser instincts, and calculated 
to lower the self-respect they are endeavouring 
to raise. So our prisoners are cheered to indus- 
try in the workshop by the prospect of hav- 
ing a sovereign or two additional to expend when 
they are restored to society at the end of their 
sentences. But what presses hardest on them 
is the solitary confinement, with the system of 
enforced silence. Solitude and silence would be 
bad enough to the man of intellectual resources, 
who has been in some degree disciplined to self- 
control. It would seem that nothing but stolid 
callousness can save the ordinary criminal from 
being driven through depression and despair 
into insanity. It is not my purpose to discuss 
the arguments on the question : experienced re- 
formers have settled it to their own satisfaction.. 


Y 
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It is certain that the solitary and client system 
has, at all events, the merit of being terribly de- 
terrent,. and that when criminals are sentenced 
a second and a third time, it is assuredly not 
because they underrate the penalties of a convic- 
tion. The prisoner on a short sentence is shut 
up in his own cell, except when taken out for 
exercise, instruction, or for service in the chapel : 
during longer sentences he is confined through 
the night and at meal-times ; and when he is 
brought out for associated labour, he is forbidden 
to exchange a word with his fellow -workers. 
The first Prison Act subsequently to the acces- 
sion of the Queen was passed in 1839, and went 
into most minute detail as to all arrangements 
for the health and good discipline of prisoner. 
The model prison at PentonviUe was designed as 
an embodiment of it, at a cost of .£180 for each 
of its 520 separate cells ; and within six years 
fifty-four new prisons were built on the same 
plan, with an aggregate of 11,000 cells. So we 
have travelled fast and far since the days when 
our forefathers were content to crowd up their 
criminals in the yards of Newgate, or lock them 
out of sight, regardless of air and space, in the 
dungeons of medieval castles that did duty for 
modern jails. It cannot be said that we grudge 
our money ; and if we put involuntary peni- 
tents through a severe ptobation, we have been 
acting to the best of our belief, honestly and in 
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the interests of society. Personally, one can 
hardly help sympathising with men whose pun- 
ishment is aggravated by the pangs of hunger. 
That aggravation is chiefly owing to the advocates 
of the lower classes, who have always protested 
against the injustice of poor ratepayer being 
taxed to provide luxuries for criminals, who 
ought not to be better fed than the hard-working 
mechanic. 

No doubt the new system of penal servitude 
should be profitable both to the prisoners and 
to society. So long as the prisoners arc under 
strict supervision, it tends directly to the pro- 
motion of good conduct. We are told that out 
of 28,000 prisoners discharged between 1871, 
and 1885, only about 2000 had failed to earn 
some remission of their sentences. It may be 
added that all the men who were discharged had 
benefited during their seclusion. The unedu- 
cated had been put under schoolmasters, and 
had learned more or less. All, except those who 
were physically or mentally incapacitated, had 
been kept to labour .suited to them ; and those 
who showed exceptional capacity had been 
trained in the higher and more lucrative me- 
chanical arts. Indeed the prison authorities are 
hampered, in the instruction they give, by the 
complaints that honest handicrafts are handi- 
capped by this subsidised Government compe- 
tition. Unremunerated labour on cranks and 
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treadwheek is now only used as an extra 
punishment. Now the prison labour supplies 
everything that is needed for the prison service, 
such as clothing, bedding, printing, cooking, 
baking, &c. Besides which, there has been a 
great national gain in employing gangs of able- 
bodied convicts on important national works. 
It is possible that the works might have been 
as cheaply executed otherwise ; but the time of 
the convicts thrown on the hands of the State 
could not have been more profitably employed. 
Convicts have been busy over the stupendous 
breakwaters, docks, wharves, and fortifications 
at Portland, Portsmouth, and Chatham ; in the 
course of the last two-and-twenty years they 
have built the prison accommodation for nearly 
5000 prisoners; and of 9100 prisoners in cus- 
tody in July 1882, nearly 4000 were employed 
in trades, of whom 82 per cent had acquired 
the knowledge in the prisons. For these fig- 
ures I am indebted to Sir Edward du Cane, so 
the remarkable and satisfactory facts are unim- 
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homo and abroad, who arc deprived of the ordinary servicea of a Christian 
Ministry. Cheap Edition, is. 

" The Scottish Hymnal. Hymns for Public Worship. Pub- 
lished for Use ill Churches by Authority of the General Assembly. Various 
sizes— viz. ; t. Large type, for Pulpit use, cloth, 38. 6d. a. Longprimer type, 
cloth, red edges, zs. 6d. ; French morocco, as, 6d. : calf, 68. 3. Bourgeois 
typo, cloth, red edges, is. ; French morocco, as. 4. Minion type, French mo- 
rocco, IS. 6d. 5. School Edition, in impor cover, ad. 6. Children's Hymnal, 
paper cover, id. No. 2, bound with the PsalraB and Paraphrases, cloth, 
38. ; French morocco, 48, 6d. ; calf, 7s. 6d. No. 3, bound with the Psalms and 
Puaphrases, cloth, as. ; French morocco, 3s. 

— : — ’The Scottish Hymnal, with Music. Selected by the Com- 

♦ jnittees on Hymns and on Psalmody. The harmonies arranged by W. H. Monk. 
Cloth, IB. 6il. ; French morocco, 38. 6d. The same in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
IS, 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

The Scottish Hymnal, with Fixed Tune for each Hymn. 

Longprimer type, 3s. 6d. 

— ■ ' The Scottish Hymnal Appendix, i. Longprimer type, is. 

a. Nonpareil type, cloth limp, 4d.; paper cover, ad. 

Scottish Hymnal with Appendix Incorporated.^ Bourgeois 

type, limp cloth, is. Ijarge type, cloth, red edges, as. 6d. Nonpardil type, 
paper covers, 3d. ; cloth, red edges, 6d. 

GERARD. Reata: What^s in a Name. By E. D. Gerard. 

New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

- Beggar my Neighbour. New Edition. Crown Svo, 68 . 

The Waters of Hercules. New Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

GERARD. Stony hurst Latin Grammar. By Rev. John Gerard. 

Fcap. Svo, 3s. 

GILL. Free Trade : an Inquiry into the Nature of its Operation. 

By Richard Gill. In i vol. crowTi Svo. the press, 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. Translated into English Verse by 

'Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Second Edition, post Svo, ds. Eighth Edi- 
tion. fcap., ^8. 6d. 

- — Part II. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theo- 

dore Martin, H.C.B. Second Editidn, revised. Fcap. Svo, 6b. 

GOETHE. Poems and Ballads of Goethe. Translated by Professor 

Aytoun and Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. Third Edition, fcap. Svo, 6 b. 
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QOEDON GUMMING. At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon 

CuMxiNGi Author of ' From the Hebrides to the Hlinslayas.* Fourth EditioUi 
post 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. 78. 6d. 

— ’ ■ A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. New and 

Cheaper Edition, 8vo. With Illustrations and Map. las. 6d. 

Fire-Fountains. The Kingdom of Hawaii : Its VolcanoeB, 

and the History of its Missions. With Map and numerous Illustrations, a 
vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Granite Crags : The Yo-semitd Region of California. Illus- 

trated with 8 Engravings. New and Cheaper Edition. 8vo, 88. 6d. 

Wanderings in China. New Edition. 2 vols. 8 vo, with 

Illustrations, 25s. 

GRAHAM. The Life and Work of Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.I. 

By Lieut. -Colonel G. F. I. Obaiiam, B.8.C. 8vo, 148. 

GRANT. Bush-Life in Queensland. By A. C. Grant. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HALDANE. Subtropical Cultivations and Climates. A Handy 
Book for Planters, Colonists, and Settlers. By U. C. Haldane. PostSvo, gs. 
HAMERTON. Wenderholme : A Story of Lancashire and Yorh- 

shire Life. By Philip Gilbert Uamertun, Author of ‘A Painter's Camp.* A 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HAMILTON. Lectures on Metaphysics. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edited by the Rev. H. L. Manhkl, B.D., LL.D., Dean of St Paul’s ; and John 
Veitch, M.A., Professor of I^ogic and Riietoric, Glasgow. 8eventli Edition, 
a vols. 8vo, 24s. 

— — " Lectures on Logic. Edited by the Same. Third Edition. 

a vols., 24s. 

Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 

University Reform,^ Third Etiition, 8vo. 218. 

- ■ Memoir of Sir William Hahiilton, Bart., Professor of Logic 

and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Professor Veitch of the 
University of Glasgow. 8vo, witli Portniit, iSs. 

Sir William Hamilton : The Man and his Pliilosophy. 

Two Lectures Delivered before the Edinburgh Pliilosophical Institution, 
January and February 1883 . By the Same. Crown 8vo, 2s. * 

HAMLEY. The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By 

Lieut.- General Sir Edward Bruce Hamley, K.C.B. . Fourth Edition, re- 
vised throughout. 4io, with numerous IlluHtrations, 30s. 

Thomas Carlyle : An Essay. Second Edition. Crown 

8 vo. 2S. 6d. 

The Story of the Campaign of Sebastopol. Written in the 

Camp. With Illustrations drawn in Camp by the Author. 8vo, ais, 

On Outposts. Second Edition. 8 vo, 2a. 

Wellington’s Career ; A Military and Political Summary. 

Grown 8vo, 2a. 

■ Lady Lee’s Widowhood. Crown 8 vo, 28. 6 d. 

— Our Poor Relations. A Philozoic Essay. With Illus- 

trations, chiefly by fhnest Griset. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 

HAMLEY. Guilty, or Not Guilty? A Tale. By Major-General 

W. G. Hamley, late of the Royal Engineers. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 

Traseaden Hall. “When George the Third was King.” 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARBORD. Definitions and Diagrams in Astronomy and Navi- 
gation. By the Rev. J. B. Harbord, M.A,, Assistant Director of Education. 
Admiralty, is. 

HARRISON. Cure Tounis Colledge. Sketches of the History of 

the Old College of Edinburgh, with an Appendix of Historical Docuznents. 
By John Harrison. Crown 8vo, 58. 
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HASELL. Bible Partinge/ By E. J. Hasell. Crown 8vo, 6 b. 

Short Family Prayers. By Miss Hasbll. Cloth, ib. 

HAY. The Works of the Right Rev. Dr George Hay, Bishop of 

Edinbargh. Edited under the Sa|>ervision of the Right Rev. Bishop Strain. 
Witli Memoir and Portrait of the Author. 5 vols. crown 8vo, bound in extra 
cloth, £if 18. Or, sold separately— viz. : 

The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ from the Written Word, 
a vols., 8 b.— T he Devout Christian Instructed in the Law of Christ from the Written 
Word, a vols., 8a.— The Pious Christian Instructed in the Nature and Practice of the 
Principal Exercises of Piety, z vol., 4s. 

HEATLEY. The Horse-Owner’s Safeguard. A Handy Medical 
Guide for every Man who owns a Horse. By G. S. Heatlby, M.R.C.V.S. 
Crown 8vo, 58. 

: — The Stock-Owner’s Guide. A Handy Medical Treatise for 

every Man who owns an Ox or a Cow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

, HEMANS. The Poetical Works of Mrs Hemans. Copyright Edi- 
tions.— One Volume, royal 8vo, 58.— The Same, with Illustrations engraved on 
Steel, bound in cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d.— Six Volumes in Three, fcap., xas. 6d. 
Select Poems or Mrs Hemans. Fcap., cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 

HOLE. A Book about Roses : How to Grow and Show Them. By 
the Rev. Canon Hole. Ninth Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 3^- 
HOME PRAYERS. By Ministers of the Church of Scotland and 
Members of the Chur<;h Service Society. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 
HOMER. The Odyssey. Translated into English Verse in the 

Spenserian Stanza. By Philip Stanhope Worslby. Third Edition, 3 vols. 
fcap., 13S. 

The Iliad. Translated by P. S. Wobsley and Professor 

CoNiNOTON. a vols. crown 8vo, ais. 

HOSACK. Mary Queen of Scots and Her Accusers. Containing a 

Variety of Docmneiits never before published. By John Hosack, Barrister- 
at-Law. A New and Enlarged Edition, with a Fliotograph from the Bust on 
the Tomb in Westminster Abbey, s vols. 8vo, £1, is. 

HUTCHINSON. Hints on the Game of Golf. By Horace G. 

IIutcinNSON. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 

HYDE. The Royal Mail; its Curiosities and Romance. By James 
Wilson Hyde, Superintendent in the General Post OIUco, Edinburgh. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Grown 8vo, with illustrations, 68. 

INDEX GEOGRAPHICUS : Miig a List, alphabetically arranged, 

of tlie Principal Places on tlie Globe, with the Countries and Subdivisions of 
the Countries in whicli tliey are situated, and their Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Applicable to all Modern Atlases and Maps. Imperial 8vo, pp. 676, ais. 

JAMIESON. Discussions on the Atonement : Is it Vicarious ? 
By l&e Rev. Georoe Jamieson, A.M., B.D., D.D., Author of ‘Profound Pro- 
blems in Philosophy and Theology.' 8vo, 16s. 

JEAN J AMBON. Our Trip to Blundciland ; or, Grand Excursion 

to Bluudertown and Back. By Jean Jambon. With Sixty Illustrations 
designed by Charles Doyle, engraved by Dalziel. Fourth Thousand. 
Handsomely hound in cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
In boards, as. 6d. 

JENNINGS. Mr Gladstone ; A Study. By Louis J. Jennings, 

I M.P., Author of * Reimbiican Government in the United States,' ‘ The Croker 
Memoirs,' Ac. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

JERNINGHAM. Reminiscences of an Attache. By Hubert 

B. H. Jerninoham. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 58. 

JOHNSON. The Scots Musical Museum. Consisting of upwards 
of Six Hundred Songs, with proper Basses for tlie Pianoforte. Originally pub- 
lished by James Johnson : and now accompanied with Copious Notes and 
Illostratious of the Ljtic Poetiy and Music of Scotland, by the late Wiluav 
Stsnhoubs; with additional Notes alid Illustrations, by David Laino and 
G. K. SHARPE. 4 vols. 8vo, Roxburghe binding. 
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JOHNSTON. The Chemistry of Common Life. By Professor 

J. F. W. Johnston. New Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By 
Arthur Hbrbert Church, M.A. Oxon. : Author of ‘Food: Its Sources, 
Constituents, and Uses; ' ‘The Laboratory Guide for Agricultural Students 
‘Plain Woids about Water,’ Ac. Illustrated with Maps and loa Engravings 
on Wood. Complete in one volume, crown 8vo, pp. 6i8, 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Ai?ricultural Chemistry and Geology. Four- 
teenth Edition, Revised, and brought down to date. By Sir Charlks A. 
Cameron, M.D., F.RC.S.I., Ac. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. An 

entirely New Edition, revised and enlarged, by Sir Charles A. Cameron, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. 1 . .&c. Eighty-sixth Thousand, with numerous Illustrations, is. 

JOHNSTON. Patrick Hamilton : a Tragedy of the Beformatiou 
in Scotland, 1528. By T. F. Johnston. Crown 8vo, with Two Etchings by 
the Author, 5s. 

KENNEDY. Sport, Travel, and Adventures in Newfoundland 
and the West Indies. By Captain W. R. Kennedy, R.N. With Illustrations 
by the Author. Post 8vo, 14s. 

KING. The Metamorphosea of Ovid. Tr.analated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Kino, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrist.er-at-Law. Crown 8vo, los. 6d. 

KINQLAKE. History of the Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. 

Kinqlake, Cabinet Edition. Seven Volumes, Illustrated with maps and 
plana, crown 8vo, at 6s. each. The Volumes respectively contain s— 

I. The Origin ok the War between the Czar and the Sultan. IT. Russia 
Met and Invaded. III. The Battle of tub Alma. IV. Sebastopol 
at Bay. V. The Battle ok Balaclava. VI. The Battle of In- 
KEBMAN. VII. Winter Troubles. 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VI. Winter 

Troubles. Demy 8vo, with a Map, 

History of the Invasion of the Crimea. Vol. VII. Demy 

8vo. ^ [In preparation. 

Eothen. A New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition 

of the ‘History of the Invasion of the Crimea,' price 68. 

KNOLLYS. The Elements of Field-Artillery. Designed for the 
Use of Infantry and Cavalry Officers. By Henry Knollys, Captain Royal 
Artillery; Author of ‘From Sedan to SaarbrUck,’ Editor of ‘ Incidents in the 
Sepoy War,’ &c. With Engravings. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LAING. Select Remains of the Ancient Popular and Romance 

Poetry of Scotland. Originally Collected and Edited by David Laino, LL.D. 
Re-edited, wfth Memorial-Introduction, by John Small, M.A. With a Por- 
trait of Dr Laing. 4to, 258. • 

LAVERGNE. The Rural Economy of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By Leonce de Lavkronb. Translated from the FrencJi. With Notes 
by a Scotti.sli Farmer, 8vo, 128. 

LAWLESS. Hurrish : a Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless, 

Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,’ *A Millionaire’s Cousin.’ Third 
and clieaper Erlition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

LEE. A Phantom Lover : A Fantastic Story. By Vernon Lee. 

Crown 8vo, is. 

LEE. Glimpses in the Twilight. Being various Notes, Records, 
and Examples of the Supernatural. By the Rev. Georor P. Lee, D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

LEE-HAMILTON. Poems and Transcripts. .By Eugene Lbb- 

Hamilton. Crown 8vo, 6s. ^ 

LEES. A Handbook of Sheriff Court Styles. By J. M. Lees, 

M.A., LL.B., Advocate, SherilT-Substitute of Lanarkshire. New Ed. , 8vo, sis. 

A Handbook of the Sheriff and Justice of Peace Small 

Debt Courts. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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LETTERS FROM THE HIGHLANDS, Reprinted from ‘The 

Times.' Fcep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

LINDAU. The Philosopher’s Pendulum, and other Stories. By 

Rudolph Lindau. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

LITTLE. Madagascar: Its History and People. By the Rev. 
Hknrt W. Little, some years Missionary in East Madagascar. Post Svo, 
Tos. 6d. 

LOCKHART. Doubles and Quits. By Laurence W. M. Lock- 

HABT. With Twelve Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crbwn 8vo, 68. 

Fair to See : a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

Mine is Thine : a Novel. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 

LORIMER. The Institutes of Law : A Treatise of the Principles 

of Jurisprudence as determined by Nature. By Jambs Lorimrr, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. New Edition, revised throughout, and much enlarged. 
8vo, iSs. 

The Institutes of the Law of Nations. A Treatise of the 

Jural Relation of Separate Political Communities. In 2 vols. 8vo. Volume I., 
price 168. Volume 11 ., price 208. 

M*COMBIE. Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M^Combib, 

Tillyfour. Now Edition, enlarged, with Memoir of the Author. By James , 
Macdonald, Editor of the ‘Live-Stock Journal.' Crown 8vo, 3a. 6d. 

MACRAE. A Handbook of Deer - Stalking. By Alexander 

Macrae, late Forester to Lord Henry Bentinck. With Introduction by 
Horatio Ross, Esq. Fcap. 8vo, with two Photographs from Life. 3s. 6d. 
M^CRIE. Works of the Rev. Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Uniform Edi- 
tion. Pour vols. crown 8vo, 248. 

Life of John Knox. Containing Illustrations of the His- 

tory of the Refonnation in Scotland. Crown 8vo, 6s. Another Edition, 38. 6d. 

Life of Andrew Melville. Containing Illustrations of the 

Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Scotland in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. Crown 8vo, 68. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 

tion in Italy in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reforma- 

tion in Spain in the Sixteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— Lectures on the Book of Esther. Fcap. 8vo, 58. 
MACDONALD. The Flower and the Spirit. By Frederika 

Macdonald, Author of ' Nathaniel Vaughan,’ * Iliad of the East,’ Ac. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, Z78. 

MTJJTOSH. The Book of the Garden. By Charles MTntobh, 

formerly Curator of the Royal Gardens of his Majesty the King of the Belgians, 
and lately of those of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Dalkeith Pal- 
ace. Two large vols. royal 8vo, embellished with 1350 Engravings. >£4, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. I. On the Formation of Gardens and Construction of Garden Edifices. 776 
pages, and 1073 Engravings, £3, xos. 

Vol. II. Practical Gardening. 868 pages, and 279 Engravings, £ 1 , 17s. 6d. 

MACEAY. A Manual of Modern Geography ; Mathematical, Phys- 
ical, and Political. By the Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., F.R.O.S. zxth 
Thousand, revised to the present time. Crown 8vo, pp. 688. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Modern Geography. 51st Thousand, revised 

to the present time. Crown 8vo,"pp. 200, 38. 

■ The Intermediate Geography. Intended as an Interme- 
diate Book between the Author's ‘ Outlines of Geography* and * Elements of 
Geography.' Eleventh Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, pp. 238. 28. 

—I Outlines of Modem Geography. 175th Thousand, re- 

vised to the present time. t8mo, pp. 1x8, zs. 

First Steps in Geography. 86th Thousand. i8mo, pp. 

56. Sewed, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 
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MACKAY. Elements of Physiography and Physical Geography. 
With Express Reference to the Instructions recently issued by the Science and 
Art Dep^ment. By the Rev. Alexandsr Mackay, LL.D., F.R.O.S. 35th 
Thousand, revised. Grown 8vo. xs. 6d. 

Facts and Dates ; or, the Leading Events in Sacred and 

Profime History, and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences. 
The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and Natural Method. For 
Schools and Private Reference. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKAY. An Old Scots Brigade. Being the History of Mackay’s 

Regiment, now incorporated with the Royal Scots. With an Appendix con- 
taining many Original Documents connected with the History of the Regi- 
ment. By John Mackay (late) of Hbraiesdalk. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MACKAY. The Founders of the American Republic. A History 

of Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, and Madison. With a Supple- 
mentary Chapter 011 the Inherent Causes of the Ultimate Failure of American 
Democracy. By Chaklf.3 Maokav, LL.D. Post 8vo, xos. 6d. 

MACKELLAR. More Leaves from tlie Journal of a Life in the 

Highlands, from 1862 to 1882. Translated into Gaelic by Mrs Mary Mackel- 
lar. By command of Her Majesty the Queen. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
los. 6d. 

MACKENZIE. Studies in Roman Law. With Comparative Views 

of the Laws of France, Engl.and, and Scotland. By TjORo MackeMzie, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Session iu Scotland. Sixth Edition, Edited by 
John Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A. Cantab.; Dr Jur. Heidelb. ; LL.B. Edin. ; 
Advocate. 8vo, 12s. 

MAIN. Three Hundred English Sonnets. Chosen and Edited .by 

David M. Main. Fenp. 8vo, 6s. 

MAIR. A Digest of Laws and Decisions, Ecclesiastical and Civil. 

Relating to the Constitution, Practice, and Alfairn of the Church of Scotland. 
With Notes and Forms of Pit>ceduro«i By the Rev. William Mair, D.D., 
Minister of the Parish of Earlston. In i vol. crown 8vo. [Jmviediately. 

MAITLAND. Parva. By E. Fuller Maitland (E. F. M.) Fcap. 

8vo. 58. 

MANNERS. Notes of an Irish Tour in 1846. By Lord John 

Manners, M.P., G.C.B. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MANNERS. Gems of German Poetry. Translated by Lady John 
Manners. Small quarto, 3.H. 6d. 

Impressions of Bad-Homburg; Comprising a Short Ac- 
count of the Women's Associations of Germany under the Red Cross. By 
Lady John Manners. Crown 8vo, is. 6<l. 

— Some Personal Recollections of the Later Years of the Earl 

ofBeaconsllcld, K.G. Sixth Edition, 6d. * 

Employment of Women in the Public Service. 6d. 

Some of the Advantages of Easily Accessible Reading and 

Recreation Rooms, and Free Libraries. With Remarks on Starting and 
Maintaining Them. Second Edition, cro-wn 8vo, is. 

- A Sequel to Rich Men’s Dwellings, and other Occasional 

P^ers. Crown 8vo, 2S. 6d. 

Encouraging Experiences of Reading and Recreation Rooms. 

Aims of Guilds, Nottingham Social Guild, Existing Institutions, &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo, is. 

MARMORNE. The Story is told by Adolphus Segravb, the 

youngest of three Brothers. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHALL. French Home Life. By Frederic Marshall. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

MARSHMAN. History of India. From the Earliest Period to the 

Close of the India Company's Government ; with an Epitome of Subsequent 
Events. By John Clark Marbhman, C.S.I. Abridged from the Author's 
larger work. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, with Map, 68. 6d. 
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M ABTIN. Goethe’s Faust. Part 1 . Translated by Sir Theodoav 

Martin, K.G.B. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 68. Eighth Edition, fcap. 
8vo, 38. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part II. Translated into English Verse. 

Second Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

The Works of Horace. Translated into English Verse, 

with Life and Notea. In a vols. crown 8vo, printed on hand -made 
paper, axs. 

' Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine. Done into Eng- 

lish Verse. Second Edition. Printed on papier vergi, crown 8vo, 88. 

'■ Catullus. With Life and Notes. Second Edition, post 8vo, 

78. 6d. 

The Vita Nuova of Dante. With an Introduction and 

Notes. Second Erlition, crown 8vo, 5a. 

Aladdin : A Dramatic Poem. By Adam Oehlenschlae- 

OER. Fcap. 8 VO, 5a. 

Correggio : A Tragedy. By Oehlbnschlaeoer. With 

Notea. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. . , 

King Rene’s Daughter: A Danish Lyrical Drama. By 

Henrik Hertz. Second Edition, fcap.. 2a. 6d. 

MARTIN. On some of Shakespeare’s Female Characters. In a^ • 
Series of Letters. By Helena Paucit, Lady Martin. , Dedicated by per- 
iiiiaainn to Her Most Oraciotts Majesty the Queen. New Eilition. Royal 8vo, 
with Portrait. 98. 

MATHESON. Can the Old Faith Live with the New? or the 
Problem of Evolution and Revelation. By the Rev. George Matheson, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

MEIKLEJOHN. An Old Educational Reformer—Dr BelL By 

• J. M. D. Mbiklkjohn, M. A., Professor of the Tlieory, History, and Piractice 
of Eduction in the University of St Andrews. Crown 8vo, 39, 6d. 

Th¥ Gulden Primer. With Coloured Illustrations by Wal- 

ter Onuio. {hnuD 4to, boards, 5s. 

The English Language : Its Grammar, History, and Lite^ 

ture. With Chapters on Vcrsitlcation, Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. 
Grown 8vo, 4a. 6d. 

MICHEL. A Critical Inquiry into the Scottish Language. With 

the view of Illustrating tlie Rise and Progress of Civilisation in Scotland. By 
Francibque-Miohkl, F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., Correspondant do Tlnstitut de 
Franco, &c. In One handsome Quarto Volnino, printed on hand-made paper, 
and appropriately bound in Roxburghe stylo. Price 66s. 

MICHIE. The Larch : Being a Practical Treatise on its Culture 
and General Management. By Christopher Y. Michie, Forester, Cnllra House. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations. New and Cheaiier Edition, enlarged, 5s. 
MILNE. The Problem of the Church less and Poor in our Large 

Towns. With special reference to the Home Mission Work of the Church 
of Scotland. By the Rev. Rout. Milnk, M.A., D.D., Ardler. Crown Svo, 5s. 

MINTO. A Manual of English Prose Literature, Biographical 
and Critical : designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, 
revised. Crown Svo, 7s. 63. 

Characteristics of English Poets, from Chaucer to Shirley. 

New Edition, revised. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

The Crack of Doom. 3 vols. post Svo, 258. 6d. 

MITCHELL. Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four 

Centuries. By Major-General John Mitchell, Author of ‘Life of Wallenstein.' 
With a Memoir of the Author. Svo, 9s. 

MOIR. Life of Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith. With 8 

Illustrations on Steel, by the late George Cruikshank. Crown Svo, 38. 6d. 
Another Edition, fcap. Svo, xa. 6d. 
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MOMEKIE. Defects of Modern Christianity, and other Sermons. 
By the Rev. A. W. Momebik, M.A., D.Sc. Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. Second Edition. Grown 8vo, 58, 

The Basis of Religion. Being an Examination of Natural 

Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 26. 6d. 

The Origin of Evil^ and other Sermons. Fourth Edition, 

enlarged. Grown 8vo, 5s. 

Personality, The Beginning and End of Metaphysics, and 

a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 

Agnosticism, and otheP Sermons. Second Edition. Crown 

8vo, 68. , . 

Preaching and Hearing; and Other Sermons. Crown 

• 8vo, 48. 6d. • 

Belief in God. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

l^ONTAGUE. Campaigning in South Africa. Reminiscences of 

an Officer in 187^. By Captain W. E. Moxtaoub, 94th Regiment, Author of 
‘ . * Claude Meadowloigh,* &c. 8vo, los. 6d. 

MONTALEMBERT. Memoir of Count de Montalembert. A 

Chapter of Recent French Histoiy. By Mrs Oliphant, Author of the *liife 
of Edward Irving,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 

MURDOCH. Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy : 

Comprehending a Summary of the Tjaw of Insolvency, Notour Bankruptcy, 
Composition - coutracta, Trust-deeds, Cesaios, and Bequestrations ; and tho 
Winding-up of Joint-Stock Conipaiiies in Scotland ; with Annotations on the 
various Insolvency and Bankruptcy Statutes ; and with Forms of Procedure 
applicable to these Subjects. By James M ubdoch, Member of the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, ;^i, los. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE: A Gossip with 

no Plot in Particular. By A Plain W^^man. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6a. 

NEAVES. Songs and Verses, Social and Scientifici^r^By an Old 

Contributor to *Maga.’ By tho Hon. Lord Neaves. Fif^Bdlttibn, fcap. 8vo, 

4s. '>>' 

The Greek Anthology. Being Vol. XX. of ^Ancient, Clas- 

sics for English Readers,’ CroMm 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

NEEDELL. The Story of Philip Metliuen. By Mrs J. H. Needell, 

Author of ' Julian Karslake’s Secret,’ ‘ Lucia, Hugh, and Another.' 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

NICHOLSON. A Manual of Zoology, for the Use of Students. 

With a General Introduction on the Pfimuplcs of Zoology. By Henrv Al- 
LKVNB Nicholson, M.D,, D.Sc., F.L.S., F.G.S., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. Sixth Edition, revised 'and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 865, with 454 Engravings on Wood, 148. • 

Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Schools. ' Fourth Edi- 

tioiL enlarged. Crown 8vo, with 188 Engravings on Wood, 78. 6d. 

Introductory Text-Book of Zoology, for the Use of Junior 

Classes. Fifth Edition, revised and enlap^ed, with 166 Engravings, 

Outlines of Natural History, for Beginners ; being Descrip- 
tions of a Progressive Series of Zoological Types. Third Edition, wiw 
Engravings, is. 6d. tt « « ^ 

A Manual of Palmontology, for the Use 01 Students; 

With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleeontology. Second 
Edition. Revised and greatly enlarged, a vols. 8vo, with 722 Engravings, 

— — ^ The Ancient Life-History of the Earth. An Outline of 
the Principles and Leading Facts of PalsDontological Science. Grown 8vo, 
with 276 Engravings, los. 6a, , • , « , . , 

On the “Tabulate Corals” of the Palmozoic Period, 

with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative Species. Illustrated with 15 
Lithograph Plates and numerous Engravings. Super-royal 8vo, azs. 
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NIOHOLSON. On the Structure and Affinities of the Genus Mon- 
ticulipora and its Sub;Genera, with Critical Descriptions of Illustrative 
Species. By Henry Allby^ie Nicholson, M.D., D.Sc.» F.L.S., F.O.S., 
Regius Professor of NaturAl History in the university of Aberdeen. Illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings On wood and lithographed Platesi Super- 
royal 8vo, z8s. 

- ■ Synopsis of the Glassifioation of the Animal King- 

dom* 8vo, with xo6 Illustrations, 6s. 

NICHOLSON. Communion with Heaven, and other Sermons. 

By the late Maxwell Nicholson, D.D., Minister of St Stephen’s, Edinburgh. 
Grown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

— Best in Jesus. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
OLIPHANT. Masollam: a Problem of the Period. A Novel. 

By Laurence Oliphant. 3 vols. post 8 vo, 25s, 6d. * . 

■ - Altiora Peto. Eighth Edition, Illustrated. . Crown 8vo, 6s. 

■ " Piccadilly : A Fragment of Contemporary Biogr^hy. With 
Eight Illustraiions by Richard Doyle. Eighth Editlbn, 4s. 6d. Cheap Edition, 
in paper cover. 2s. 6d. 

— ^ Traits and Travesties ; Social and Political. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

— — The Land of Gilead. With Excursions in the Lebanon. 

Withdllustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

The Land of Khemi. Post 8vo, with' Illustrations, los. 6d. 

Sympneumata : or, Evolutionary Functions now Active in 

Man. Edited by Laurence Oliphant. Post 8vo, los. 6d. 

Haifa : Life in Modem Palestine. 8vo, 78. 6d. 

— — Fashionable Philosophy, and, other Sketches. In paper 

cover, is« 

OLIPHANT. The Story of Valentine ; and his Brother, By Mrs 

Oliphant. 5s., cloth. 

Katie Stewart. 28. 6 d. 

^ A House Divided against Itself. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

OSBOBN. Narratives of Voyage and Adventure. By Adlniral 

Sherard Osborn, G.B. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 128. 

OSSIAN^ The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a 
Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the 
Poems. By the Rev. Archibald Clerk, s vols. imperial 8vo, £1^ zxs. 6d. 

OSWALD. By Fell and Fjord ; or, Scenes and Studies in Iceland. 

By E. J. Oswald. Post 8vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

OUB OWN POMPEII. A Bomance of To-moirow. 2 vols. crown 

8va X78. 

OUTBAM: Lyrics: Legal and Miscellaneous. By the late George 

OuTRAM, Esq., Advocate. New Edition, Revisod. In x vol. small quarto, 

, with Illustrations. [Immediatdy. 

PAGE. Introductory Text-Book of Geology. By David PagEj 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in the Durham University of Physical Si^ce, 
Newcastle. Wtth Engravings ou Wood and Glossarial Index. Twelfth 
Edition. . [Int^pre 89 . 

■■ Advanced T^xt-Bobk of Geology, Descriptive and Indus- 
trial. With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific Terms. Sixth Edition, re- 
vised and enlar^, 78. 6d. 

IntroductoiT Text-Book'of Physical' Geography. With 

Sketch-Maps and Illostrations. Edited by Charl]bb Lapworth, F.G;S., Ac., 
ProfiBBSor of Geology and Mineralogy in the Mason Science College, Birming- 
ham. xath Edition. [7n preparaHon, 

- ‘ - ■ * Advanced Text -Book of Pj^ysical Geography. Third 

^ Edition, Revised and Enlarged by Professor Lapworth. With Engravings. 

PATO&. Spindrift. By Sir J. Noel Paton. Fcap., cloth, 58. 
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BATON. Poems by a Pamter. By Sir J. Noel PIton. Fcap.. 

cloth. SB. 

PATTERSON. Essays in History and Art. By R, Hogarth 

Fattbbsoh. 8vo, zafl. 

The New Golden Age, and Influence of the Precious 

Metals upon the World, a vols. Svo, 3x8. .6d. 

PAUL, History of the Royal Company, of Archers, the Queen’s 
Body-Guard for Scotland. By James Balfour Paul, Advocate of the Scottish 
Bar. Crown 4to, with Forets and other Illustrations, ^a, as. 

PAUL. Analysis and Critical Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of 
the Book of Genesis. Preceded by a Hebrew Grammar, and Diasertations on 
the Genuineness of the .Pentateuch, and on the Structure of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage. By the Rev. William Paul, A.M. 8vo, 'z8s. 

PEILE. Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill. With latest revised 

.Laws as played by the Best Clubs. By Captain S. C. F. Peilb, B.B.C. Third 
Edition, fcap. cloth, is. 6d. 

PETTIGREW. The Handy Book of Bees, and their Profitable 

Management. By A. Pettigrew. Fourth Edition. Enlarged.‘wlth Engrav- 
>, Ings. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 

PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 

Companion Series to Ancient and Foreign Classics for English Readers. 
Edited by William Kmioht, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy. Uni- 
versity of St Andrews. In crown 8vo volumes, with portraits, price 38. dd. 

1 . Descartes. By Professor Mahaiiy. 6. Hamilton. By ProfessoT veitch, 

Dublin. Glasgow. 

2. Butler. By the Rev. W. Lucas tlol- 7. Heokl. By Professor Edward Caird, 

lins, M.A. Glasgow. 

3 . Berkeley. By Professor A. Camp- 8. Leibnie. By J. Theodore Merz. 

bell Fraser, Edinburgh. 9 . Vico. By Professor Flint, Bdln- 

4 . Fichte. By Professor Adamson, burgh. 

«• Manchester. 10 . Hobbes. By Professor Groom Bobert- 

5. Kant. By Professor Wallace, Ox- son, London. 

ford. 11 . Hume. By the Editor. 

POLLOK. The Course of Time : A Poem. By Robert Pollok, 

A.M, Small fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 28. 6d. The Cottage Edition, 32mo. sewed, 
8d. The Same, cloth, gilt edges, is. 6d. Another Edition, with Illustrations 
by Birket Foster and others, fcap., gilt cloth, 3B. 6d., or with edgesMlt, 48. 

PORT ROYAL LOGIC. Translated from the French : witn Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer Baynes, LDD., Pro- 
fessor in the University of St Andrews. Eighth Edition, xsmo, 4B. 

POTTS AND DARNELL. Aditus Facuiores : An easy Latin Con- 
struing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By A. W, Poits, M.A., LL.D., 
Head-Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge; and the Rev. C. Darnell, M.A., Head-Master of 
Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of f*emhroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. Ninth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 38. 6d. 

. Aditus Faciliores Graeci. An easy Greek Construing Book, 

. with Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 38. 

EEtiNGLE. The Live-Stock of the Farm. By Robert 0. Pringle. 

- * ' Thkd Edition. Revised and Edited by James ^apdonald. Editor of the 

'Live-Stock Journal,’ &c. Grown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

PRINGLE. A . Journey in East Africa. By Mrs Pringle of 
‘ STA^iJTlI'' AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

from 1707 to 1847, with Chronoli^cal Table and Index. 3 vole, large ^0, jC3t 38 * 

PUBLIC GENERAL STATUTES AFFECTING SCOTLAND, 

collection of. Published Annually with General Index. 

RAMSAY. Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieat.- 0 ol. Balcarres D. Wardlaw Ramsay. Two vols. post 8v6, ais. 

RAMSAY. Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. From 

the MSS. of John Ramsay, Esq. of Ochtertyxe. In two vols. 8V0. IJntKepfw, 
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RANEINE, A Treatise on the Bights and Bardens incident to 

the Ownenliip of Lhnds and other Heritages in Scotland. By John Bankine 
M.A.. Advocate. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 8vo, 458< 

RBCOKDS OF THE TERCENteNARY FESTIVAL OF THE 

' UNIVERSITY OP EDINBURGH. Celebrated in April 1884. Published 
under the Sanction of the Senatus Acadeniicus. Large 4to, £2j 12s. 6d. 
RICE. Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln. By Distinguished 
Men of his Time. Collected and Edited by Allen Thorndike Bice, Editor 
of the ‘ North American Review.’ Large 8vo, with Portraits, 2ie. 

RIMMER. The Early Homes of Prince Albert. By Alpred 

, Rimmrr, Author of ‘ Our Old Country Towns,’ Ac. Beautifully Illustrated 
with' Tinted Plates and numerous Engravings on Wood. 8vo, los. 6d. 

ROBERTSON. Orellana, and other Poems. By J. Logie Robert- 
son, m. a. Fcap. 8vo. Printed on hand-made paper. 68. 

■ The White Angel of the Polly Ann, and other Stories. A 

Book of Fables and Fancies. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Our Holiday Among the Hills. By James and Janet 

^ Looib Robertson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

ROSCOE. Rambles with a Fishing-rod. By E. S. Roscoe. Crown 

8vo, 48. 6d. 

ROSS. Old Scottish Regimental Colours. By Andrew Robs, 

^ S.S.C., Hon. Secretary Old Scottish Regimental Colours Committee. Dedi- 

cated by Special Permissiou to Her Majesty the Queen. Folio, handsomely 
bound in cfoth, £ai 12s. 6d. 

RUSSELL. The Haigs of Bemerayde. A Family History; By 

John Russell. Largo 8vo, with Illustrations. 218. 

RUSTOW. The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870 : Its Political 

and Military Historj'. By Col. W. Rusxow. Translated from the Gennan, 
by John Latland Needham, Lieutenant R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
M^s and Plans, £ i, ns. 6d. 

SCOTCH LOCH FISHING. By “Black Palmer.” Crown 8vo, 

interleaved with blank images, 4s. 

SCOTTISH METAPHYSICS. Reconstructed in accordance with 

the Principles of Physical Science. By the Writer of ' Free Notes on Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles.’ Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SELLER AND STEPHENS. Physiology at the Farm ; in Aid of 
Rearing and Feeding the Live Stock. By William Seller, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Fellow of the Boyal College of Physicians, Eilinlmrgh, formerly Lecturer on 
Materia Medioa and Dietetics ; and Henry Stephens, F.R.S.E., Author of * The 
Book of the Farm,’ Ac. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 16s. 

SETH. Scottish Philosophy. A Comparison of the Scottish and 

Gennan Answers to Hume. Balfour Philosophical Lectures, University of 
Edinburgh. By Andrew Seth, M.A., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in 
the University College of Sootli Wales and Monmouthshire. Crown 8vo, fis. 
SETON. A Budget of Anecdotes. Chiefly relating to the Current 

Century. Compiled and Arranged by Qeorue Seton, Advocate, M.A. Oxon, 
fcOT. Svo., 38. 6d. 

SwlDwELL. The Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. Illus- 
trated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By Llentenant- 
General Shadwell, G.B. 2 vols. Svo. With Portrait, Maps, and Flans. 368. 

SH^ND. Fortune’s VVheel. • By Alex. Innes Shand, Author of 

' Amlnst Time,’ Ac. 3 vols. post 8vo, 258. 6d. 

— Letters from tne West of Ireland. Reprinted from the 

* Times.’ .Crown 8vo, 58. 

SHARPE. The Correspondence of Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe. 

With a Memoir, lu two vols. 8vo. Illi^ated with Etchings and o&er 
Engravings. [In thewegs. 

SIM. Margaret Sim's Cookery. With, an Introduction by L. B. 

' WALFORD^nthor of ' Mr Smith : A Fort of His Life,’ Ac. Crown Svo, 58. 

SIMPSON. Dogs of other Days : Nelson and Puck. By Eve 
Rlanttiub Simpson. Fcap. Svo, with lllnstrationB, as. 6d. 
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SMITH. Italian Irngation : A Report on the A^icultural Canals 

of Piedmont and Lomtiaidy. addressed to the OEIon. the Directors of the Bast 
India Company ; with an Appendix, containing a Sketch of the Irrigation Sys- 
tem of Nortliem and Central India. By Ideut-Col. R. Baird Smith, F.ChS., 
Bengal Engineers. Second Edition, a vols. 8vo, with Atlas, 30B. 

SMITH. Thomdale ; or, The Conflict of Opinions. By WIlliam 

Smith, Author of ' A Discourse on Ethics,* 8cc. A New Edition. Crown 
8vo, zos. 6d. 

— rr— Gkravenhurst ; or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. Second 

Buflon, with Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

SMITH. Greek Testament Lessons for Colleges, Schools, and 
Private Students, consisting chiefly of the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Parables of our Lord. With Notes and Essays. By the Rev. J. Huhtkr 
Smith, M. A., King Edward’s School. Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 6a. 

SMITH. Writings by the Way. By John Campbell Smith, 

M. A. , SherifT-Subatituto. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

SMITH. The Secretary for Scotland. Being a Statement of the 
Powers and Duties of the now Scottish Offlee. 'With a Short Historical ‘ 
Introduction and numerous references to important Administrative Docu- 
ments. By W. C. Smith, LL.B., Advocate. 8vo, 6s. 

SOLTERA, A Lady’s Ride Across Spanish Honduras. By Maria 

SoLTEBA. With illustrations. Post 8vo, xzs. 6d. 

SORLEY. The Ethics of Naturalism. Being the Shaw Fellowship 

Lectures, 1884. By W. R. Soricy, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 68. 

SPEEDY. Sport in the ITighlands and Lowlands of Scotland with 
Rod and Gun. By Tom Suerov. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
With Illustrations by Lieut.-Ocncral Hoi)o Crealocke, C.B., C.M.G., and 
others. 8vo, 158. 

SPROTT. The Worship and Ofliccs of the Church of Scotland ; 

or, the Celebration of Public Worship, the Administration of the Sacraments, 
and other Divine Offices, acconling to the Order of the Churcli of Scotland, 
By Groroe W. Sprott, D.D., Minister of North Berwick. Crown 8vo, 68. 

STARFORTH. Villa Kesidences and Farm Architecture : A Series 

of Designs. By John Starforth, Architect. loa Engravings. Second Edi- 
tion, medium 4to, ^2, 17s. 6<V 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. Complete, with 

Index, 15 vols. 8vo, ;^i6, z68. 

Each County sold separately, with Title, Index, and Map, neatly bound In cloth, 
forming a very valuable Manual to the Landowner, the Tenant, the Manufac- 
turer, the Naturalist, the Tourist, &c. * 

STEPHENS. The Book of the Farm ; detailing the Labours of the 

Parmer, Pann-Stoward, Ploughman, Shciffiertl, Hedger, Farm-Lilbourer, Field- 
Worker, and Cattleman. By Henry Stephens, F.AS.E. Illustrated with 
Portraits of Animals painted fl'om the life ; and with 557 Engravings on Wood, 
representing the principal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treatied 
of in the Work. A New and Revised Edition, the third, in great part Ri* 
written. 2 vols. large 8vo, loa. 

The Boolij of Farm Buildings ; their Arrangement and 

Construction. By Hf.nry Stephens, F.K.S.E., Author of ‘The Book of the 
Farm;’ and Robert Scott Burn. Illustrated with 1045 Plates and En- 
gravings. Laige 8vo, uuiform with ‘ The Book of the Farm,’ &c. 

The Book of Farm Implements and Machines, By J. , 

SuaHT and R Soott Burn, Engineers. Edited by Henry Stephens. Large 
8vo, uniform with ‘The ||ook of the Farm,' £2, as. 

Catedhism of Practical Agriculture. With Engravings, is. 

STEVENSON. British Fungi. (Hymen omycctes.) % Rev, John 

Stevenson, Author of ‘ Mycologia Scotia,’ Hon. Sec. Cryptogamic Society of 
Scotland. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, price X2S. 6d. each. Vol. I. 
AqaBICUS— BoLBJTIUS. Vol. II. CORTINABIUS— Dacbyhyceb. 
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STEWART. Advice to Purchasers of Horses. By John Stbwabt, 

y.S., Author of * stable Economy.’ as. 6d. 

— Stable Economy. A ^Treatise on the Management of 

Horses in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding. Waterings, and Working. 
By John Stewaht, V.S. Seventh Edition, fcap. 8vo, 68. 6d. 
STORMONTH. Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 

English Langoage. Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific Terms. 
For Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. By the 
Rev. Jambs Stormonth. The Pronunciation carefully Revised by the Rev. 

P. H. Phelp, M.A. Cantab. Ninth Edition, Revised tliroughout. Crown 
8vo, pp. 800. 7a. 6d. 

Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, 

Etymologi(»il, and Explanatory. Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp. Library 
Edition. Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound in half morocco, 3x8. 6d. 

— The School Etymological Dictionary and Word-Book. 
Combining the advantages of an ordinary pronouncing School Dictionary 
and an Etymological Spelling-book. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 254* ss. 

STORY. Nero ; A Historical Play. By W. W. Story, Author of 

* Roba dl Roma.’ Fcap. 8vo, 68. 

Vallombrosa. Post 8vo, 5s. 

He and She ; or, A Poet’s Portfolio. Fcap. 8vo, in parch- 

ment, 3s. 6d. 

Poems. 2 vols., fcap., 78. 6d. 

Fiammetta, A Summer Idyl. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STRICKLAND. Life of Agnes Strickland. By her Sister. 

Post 8vo, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 12s. 6d. 

STURGIS. John- a- Dreams. A Tale. By Julian Sturgis. 

New Edition, crown 8vo, 38. 6d. ^ 

Little Comedies, Old and New.* Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SUTHERLAND. Handbook of Hardy Herbaceous and Alpine 

Flowers, for general Garden Decoration. Containing Descriptiqps, in ^ 1 ^® 
Language, of upwards of 1000 Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all classea«.of Flower-Gardens, Rock work, and 
Waters ; along with Concise and Plain Instnictions for their Proi)agsition and 
Culture. By William Sutukblandi, Gardener to the Earl of Minto ; formerly 
Manager of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR, The Story of My Life. By the late Colonel Meadows 

Taylor, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Thug,’ &c. Ac. Edited by his 
Daughter. New and cheaper Edition, being the Fourth. Crown 8vo, 68. 

TEMPLE.* Lancelot Ward, M.P. A Love-Story. By George ' 

Temple. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THOLUCK. Hours of Christian Devotion. Translated from the 

German of A. Tholuck, D. D. , Professor of Theology in the University of Halle. 
By the Rev. Robert Mkneiks, D. D. With a Prefoce written for this Transla- 
tion by the Author. Second Edition, crown Svo, 78. 6d. 

THOMSON. Handy Book of the Flower-Garden : being ]^actical 

Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in Flower- 
Gardens all the year round. Eiiihraciug all classes of Gardens, from the largest 
to the smallest. With Engraved Plans, illustrative of the various systems of 
Groiming in Beds and Borders. David Thomson, Gardener to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo. 

— - - The Handy Book of Fruit-Culture under Glass : being 

a series of Elaborate Practical Treatises on the Cultivation and Forcing of Fines, 
Vines, Peaches, Figs, Melons, Strawberries, and Gucumbers. With Engravii^ps 
of Hothouses, Ac., most suitable for the Cultivation and Forcing of tbeSe 
Fruits. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 78. 6d. 
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THOMSON. A Practical Treatise on the C^iltivation of the Grape- 

Vine. By William Thomson, Tweed Vineyards. Tenth Edition, 8vo, cs. 
THOMSON. Cookery for the ^fiick and Convalescent. With 
Directions for the Preparation of Poultices, Fomentations, &c. By Barbara 
Thomson. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

TOM CRINaiiE’8 LOG. A New Edition, with mustrations. 

Orawn 8ro, cloth gilt, 5.. Cheap Edition, .a. 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGHLAND AND AGRICUL- 

TURAL SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. Published annually, price 5s. 

TULLOCH. Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in Eng- 

* land in the Seventeenth Century. By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St 
Mary’s College in the University of St Andrews; and one of her Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edition. 9 vols. 8vo, x6s. 

Modern Theories in Philosophy and Religion. 8vo, 15s. 

Theism. The Witness of Reason and Nature to aii All- 

Wise and Beneficent Creator. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Luther, and other Leaders of the Reformation. Third 

Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TWO STORIES OF THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. ‘The 

Open Doob,’ *Oi.d Lady Harv.' Crown 8vo, cloth, sa. 6d. 

VEITCH. Institutes of Logic. By John Veitch, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric in the University of Glasgow. Post 8vo, sas. 6d. 

The Feeling for Nature in Scottish Poetry. From the 

Earliest Times to the Present Day. In 2 vols., fcap. 8vo. . [In the press. 

VIRGIL.' The ^Eneid of Virgil. Translated in English Blank 

Verse by G. K . Rickards, M.A., and Lord Ravknsworth. 9 vols. fcap. 8vo, 

TOS. 

WALFORIJ. The Novels of L. B. Walford. New and Uniform 

Edition. Crown 8vo, each 5s. 

Mr Smith : A Part of his Li#e. | Troubt.ksome Daughters. 

Cousins. . * - Dick Nethkrby. 

Paulinv. ^ I The Baby’s Grandmother. 

History of a Week. 

Nan, and other Stories. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 

WARDEN. Poems. By Fra^icis Heywood Warden. With a 

Notice by Dr Vanroth. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

WARREN'S (SAMUEL) WORKS. People's Edition, 4 vols. crown 

8vo, cloth, 158. 6d. Or separately 

Diary of a Late Physician. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 2S. 

Ten Thousand A-Year. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; hoards, 2S. dd. 

Now and Then. The Lily and the Bee. Intellectual and Moral 

Development of the Present Age. 4s. 6d. 

Essays : Critical, Imaginative, and Juridical. 58. 

WARREN. The Five Books of the Psalms. With Marginal 

Notes. By Rev. Samuel L. Warren, Rector of Esher, Surrey ; late Fellow, 
Dean, and Divinity Lecturer, Wadham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, Ss. 

WATSON. Christ's Authority ; and other Sermons. By the late 

Archibald Watson, D.D., Minister of the Parish of Dundee, and one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains for fleottand. With Introduction by the Very 
Rev. Principal Catrd, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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